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PREFACE 



The object of Ihis book is lo place on record the history 
of Lurt! CarUwdlS 4(Jmuii«tr;itiun of the War Office frtim 
December iS68 to February 1874, 

It wiJJ probably cooic as a surprise to the reader to 
Icam th*t before he re<:eived the Seals of office^ Lord 
Cardwcll had made a carefu] study of the militar/ 
problcins that had been cccupying public attention Kiao: 
the Criniean War, and had written a paper in which 
he reviewed the principal questions of army reform which \/ 
would inevitably present themselves. The paper was 
prepared, in December 186S, to bring his general view 
before Mr Gladstone and other colleagues, but it showB 
that the subject had been thought out before there was 
any prospect of the writer becoming responsible for the 
War Department. 

During the Crimean War he had been pressed by Lord 
Palmcraton to undertake (but had declined), the duties of 
the Exchequer, and in 1358-59 he had talcen a leading 
part on the Commission for manning the Navy. Thus, 
his attention liad been called perforce to the gravity of 
the question of War Finance, and to the arduous problem 
of providing in peace for rccniits on any outbreak of 
war. But these were only two aspects of the more 
general question of reorganizing national defence. ^ 

In the very forefiuut of Army Reform stood the 
queufon of War OfHce administration. By the crude and 
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buty rccunitruction of J 355, the \-ariou» fldmlniatrativc 
depautmcnt< of the axmy were amalgamated, without first 
defining the prmetplcd upon which that Amalgamation 
ou|;hL to he cflcclcaJ. The Buonl of Ordiianu^ whicli 
had been declared to be "the iDodel department of the 
Govcniment/' ^ and which had existed since the reign of 
Henry VEIL, was abuli^lied, and with tlte db^ppearance 
of the Master GcncraJ, whose oilicc had exited without 
ioicmjpiiuii fioni the lime of Richard IIU a soldiet- of 
rank and experience ccai^ed to be included amon(f the 
responsible mmi«tcn of the Crown 

Wlicn thi? War OfTfc wras reconstructed it was forroed 
by what in jceolc^y is caUed a " catatitrophe." It eon- 
aiatcd of part of the old Colonial OfHcc, part of the 
old Ordnance 0/Bce,all of the Sea^taiy at War's office, 
part oi the Treasury, and a little bit of the Home OIEcg; 
all these were suddenly thrown logethcr without having 
been properly combired When the Select Committee 
of J 860 bad completed it^ enquiry into the rCMilt, the 
chairoLan (Sir James Graham) remarked to Mr Cordwell, 
•■There is only one word that can descritM: it, and that 

Foff thirteen yean the eAbvts of every Secreiaiy of 
State for W'skt had been directed to the building up of an 
emdcQt miliUry departiDcnt on this cunfiiscd ^ubstxatum; 
but Lord Cordwdl perceived that the confusion would 
never be rcfliodkd until a reconstruction had been made 
upon iiocDe sound principle In 1^55, tlx' command and 
diftdpline of the Koyal Ajiilkry and Royal ED|;incera 



> S^Mt goaniu*, lt5J, mriMOi of Lord iludtnc*- Kcyvl Coo- 
■i^«n on 0*a AOafakuukA <d ibc Aivj, iSj6. SdcU Caamiace 
oa KUk tBceof ud tjt|«iidfiM^ iSaft. 
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had betn transfdncd to the CoTnmandcr*tn*Chicf> and 
tooj yestn later the contfol of the armajncnts and nrarlike 
oiAtcrial for fortrcMci itnd artillery was similarly traitv 
ferrcd ; but the Auxi1i;iry Fortes and the Army Reserves 
were under the direction of a (^ncral oHicer directly 
lespanMble to the Sccretuty of State While the fiifictions 
of the Com mandeMn -Chief had thu% been enlarged at 
home, they bad been further extended by pladng under 
his coirinand the whulc uf tlic lioops abro^id, i^xcept thni^e 
serving in the territcric* of the East Indict Company, 
Though in theory the Commandcr-in-Chier^ department 
was subordinate to the War MTniiter, yet communicatiDn 
between the Hone Guani^ jind the War Office wa^ by 
letter, and the discipline of the Army, a^ also the Rnt 
appointment and the promotion of the officers, were ex- 
cluded by a formal document from the department of 
the SecrcUry of State for War 

It appeared to Lord CardwoU that the War Depart* 
mcnt should be organised somewhat on the model of 
the Admiralty^ but with a difference, approximating more 
to the constitution of the old Board of Ordnance. 

In the Buaid of Admiralty, the first Loid. as a Cabinet 
Minirter, had the ehifrf powcr^ but the responsibility of 
the Board wa^ a joint one. in the Board of Ordnance 
each member of the Buard had a de6ntte departmeru 
over which he presided, and for which he was responsible 
to the Master - General who was supreme and had the 
power i>( deciding any controverted point. It is practi- 
cally impossible for a Secretary of State to hold any other 
position than that. He is the Sovereign's mouthpiece, 
and the Sovereign acts upon bis advice. This then wa^ 
the fonn of administration adopted by Parliament on 
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Lord CardwcIl'A rccotmnendation.^ The Wau' Office waa 
diiridcd into three dcpnitmcnts dealing with — I. Pfranuui; 
a. MaUrifi; 3, Ftnnnif. Thcw were subdivided into 
branches, each under 4 responnibk head, One of the 
moit importAnt of iJicsc branches was the Intelli^j^Lec 
Department, which, as will be found in the pages of this 
hiftory, owed Ita Inception to the tnitiAtive of Lord 
Cirri wr!l. 

Another f^eat qtwition of primary importance was the 
provuton of an adequate milit^ force. The Auslro* 
Pni«&ian War of eS66 had shown the rapid)t>* with which 
modem peace armies can be expanded to war cstablish- 
mcnt\ and had demonstfAled how nccdftd it was that 
Great Britain should be able, on the outbreak of war, to 
place on foot a far lar{:cr number of men than had ever 
been thought neocs«a/y before. This end could only be 
attained by creating an Army Reserve to consi&t of men 
still in the prime of life who, after being trained for a 
few years in the axmy, had parsed into the ranks of 
the cJril population, and were rccdvin; a small retaining 
fee wKh the liability of recall to the coluur? on a natiijmal 
onergency. For this purpose the SJiort Service Act of 
1870 was introduced, ijrovidliig,' fur the creation of a 
Reserve which would increase automatically without 
adding to the number of troop? with the Colours dunng 
pace. Short service necewiitatet! a greatly increased 



^ Ttiii urBBkilian b iafcnoi lo thai uf ibr AiJnitrLlty. in thai ibe 
Mawl Lorilt katv t dlKlDCt pa«ilkn otultfr Ih* FnlcDl, u ilal the Fint 
Led ia «tilicBd lA «c«>ult Ukdi- Th« Sccntey of 9tAia for Wu a nadv 
no racb otfifukm. Henotu ^bc Admiralty, ilUioncbcvc Flni Lcnlmcccadji 
Mi<wi, Iht pot>cy DRBlly tmun> *i«BH)r, atiile M the Wu Offa Mch 
ttecMivt SuL i U My oT Sm, u b« Mcd oiljr «flemlt 1^ wldiot m ih« 
W«t <Mkc wfan ht phaw^ man i» diak it hU diitr 10 hoc « pohqr 
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number of fcaruitSt *ntl one great obctacit* to recruiting 
lay In the undue proportion of foreign service to ivbich 
tbe troops were exposed. It waa therefore dctcrinined 
to withdraw troops from the iielf-govcming colonics, so as 
to concentrate a larger force in the United Kin^om, to 
di:iband local r^tmenls borne on Imperial Kstimatca, 

id to encourage the formfttion of Colonml military forces 
<cr their ott-n defence. 

The new Enlistment Act was accompanied by ivm 
measures which were opposed to the old tradiliuas of 
the army, viz. : abolition of recruiting bounty, aod 
discliargc of men of bad character, Uy the fir*l measure 
such mtrn were deprived of tlie chief inducement for 
enlisting, and the temptation to desert and fmudulently 
re-enlist was greatly lessened- By the second mca&ufe 
the army was purged from those whose presence in the 
mnlci deterred many respectable men from enliittn^, and 
this, coupled with ihc abolition of corporal punishment, 
tended to open the ranks to a better and more educated 
claAS than had usually offered themselves to the rocruitjng 
officer While these measures wrre yet in progress tbe 
outbreak of the Franco- German War occurred, and 
emphasized the importance of the measures that had 
been adopted for Increasing the number of battalions in 
the United Kingdom, and the formation of a re.*(crvc to 
fill their ranlfs. 

The year 1871 was mainly devoted to the abolition of 
the purcba^ system which stood in the way of every 
attempt to organise the forces of the Crown for the best 
interests of the public. The mode in which the abolition 
carried out is told in this history. It has never been 
in before, and an endeavour ha^ been made to 
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■umte It ftilly, at the riak of being tedious, bccatisc it 
fflates to A very important episode in the history of the 
BrftM army. The tjicl, tlic patirnirc^ ;xn<1 Ihir citiint^c 
which Lord Cud^^U df splayed under very difficult 
circumstanocs dunn; that year, stamped him as a 
ugacFom and capable adminiKtrator. 

The abolition of purchase was followed by the localiza- 
tion of lluf forcc'i 4nd the afTilmtifm uf Uie Auxiliary truujia 
to the Regular army. By tbts system a fixed territorial 
an* waa assif^cd to each rcfinmcnt of infantry, and upon 
that area its recruiting wau biased. RegimerLta were no 
longer to consist of ''a fortuitous concourse of atoms," 
but cadi wait to have a permanent connection with some 
county. At the «ame time the infantry was definitely 
ori^anizcd on a double battalion system, by which means 
the battaliunf abroad could he maintained constantly 
efficient^ and the waste and extravagance of a single 
battalion system were avoided. 

The localiJFation of the army had another incidental 
advantage which Lord Cirdwetl had in view. Like all in* 
stittiLioinA controlled by a popuUr assembly, the army was 
subject to the constant fluctuations oitisod by hot and cold 
fits of the British public, alternating between panic and 
parsimony. By takii'ig the lowest number of battalions by 
ivludi tbe service of the Empire could be carried out in tim« 
of |icace and allotting them in double battalion rc^mcnts 
to fixed lerritoria] areas in the United Kingdom, he placed 
the inbntry on a settled basis (as refrards number of 
batlalkms) below whkh it could not be reduced, but which 
could be expanded inddinitciy by addinc battalions to 
cxJslinc regiments. Ifc was thus enabled successfully to 
resist deuunds Cor reduction made on the sole ground of 
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»Ting nion^. Sicnilar demands hare indeed stncc been 
made the exmse for roduclfi^ the nucnber of men In the 
home battalions to an extent whicti haa fieriotisly inter- 
fcrcd with the working: of the system, but it has effectually 
prevented the reduction of the "cadres" of regiments, weak 
in peace lime but possessing n lai^ reserve capable ot 
labing them to full strength in time of war, 

It rcmunii for mo to ofler an apolo^ for writing this 
book. My 6r9t acquaintance with Lord Cardwelt was in 
the early part of i87(^when hvt vi«i1eH the dUlrict in which 
1 was a Etaff officer, in order to make himself acquainted 
with certain local conditions thai sunoundcd a question of 
some magnitude, A ftfw months later [ met him at the 
War Of^ce, at a conference which l had been asked to 
attend, in order to assist in formuUting a «fchcmc for 
placing the Artillery Militia and the Artillery Volunteers 
on a more efficient basit. In the autumn of 1871, after t^H^at' 
the abolition of the purchaser sy*item, he offered me the w»\k^ 
pQ£;t of Private Secretary, which he wished to be held by 
an officer of the army. I wafi at that time, m common 
with most ofTicm m the army, di^^tisfied with what wa? 
supposed to be Lord Cardwcirs admiiiistrative policy. The 
"dual" government of the army was known to exist at 
Head Quarlcfs, aod the introduction of the control system 
Into the military districts was looked upoii as an attempt 
to introduce a dual system of administration throughout 
the army. Few understood that Lord Cardwcll was realty 
working for unification, for it was not his custom to 
announce his views beforehand, but rather Co work quietly 
and silently until the work was so far advanced as to 
exhibit itself, 

1 thought it right to tell him of my objections, in 
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order that h^ might judge of the propriety of makbng 
tome other choice- He a^urcd mc, however, that he 
was satisfied that I ^hotitd srrvc hJm tn thr brst of my 
Ability, With that understand in g 1 accepted the office 
which he oflcrcd to rac, nnd I held it from October 
tS7i to June 1S73. During that period I had ample 
opportunity of observing the 5kill and 3agacit>' with 
which he administered the aflTatn* of the army. I aJ»o 
learned how little xb known by officers [generally of the 
principles of jirmy ftdmini^tnLtion, And how much less is 
known by the Brttith public and most of their guides. 

Some years afterwards, J was asked to give tiic 
necessary information for a paper to be wn'tten on Lord 
Cardwcll's administration of the War Of^ctu I felt that 
it would be impossible to do this in a satisfactory way 
without having access to papem arid correspond enoo 
which were not at my disposal, besides devoting to the 
work an amount of care and time which my public 
duties would not allow. 

A year ago, shortly after my retirement from the active 
list, ihc quc^titfn incidentally came forward again, and 1 
was urged by «ome biother-ofTicers to undertake the work 
Lord CardweiFii representatives placed his papers and 
correspondence at my disposal, and Lord Northbrook, 
to whom I a;^Jied for certain information^ allowed me 
to examine any of hb papers bearing on the same 
period. In this way I found an abundance of material 
wh£cb, togctber with the Reports of Royal Commissions 
and Select Committees, the pagc^ of Hansard and the 
columna of T'A/ Timt^ gave mc, if anything, too much 
to work upon* 1 can only regret that a task of such 
Importance has not fallen into abler hands. 
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Uy object has been to giw an accur&tc histofy of 
the events connected with LonI Cardwell's adoilnbtm* 
tioa [ have not hesitated, therefore, to <iuotc larf^ly 
from ofTicidl ducuniciita iii order to Xty to ilo justice to 
my £ubject; and if [ have occasionally xtsed the ton^^age 
of others, cither from official reports, from TA^ Ti»us, 
or from the Anrttta/ Re^s!tr^ It Is because I fck tlial I 
could not express my!:e]f l>etter, and therefore 1 would 
not spoil it by altering the phrases. For any such 
obUgadons not acknoiAledged in the text, I beg to 
offer cry acknowledffmcnta now, and to express my 
spcdaj thanks to Mr Evelyn Fanshswe and to Lord 
Northbrook for the papers lent to me by them ; and also 
to Mr Charles Parker, whose connection with Lord 
Cardwell enabled him to give me useful information 
which he has ungrudgingly aflfordcd to me. A paper 
written in 1871 by Captain Evelyn TJaring, R,A. (now 
Earl of Cromer), on the orgaiuialion of Infantry, afforded 
me much useful information^ and papers i^Tittcn by the 
late Sir Douglas Galton' and Sir Ralph Thompson,* 
on the administration of the army prior to 186S1 have 
been of great service to rue. 1 have to thank many of 
my old army and War Office friends for assistance in 
dUcusaing and criticising some portions of my proof 
ahecLn: Sir George Ramsay, Sir Ralph Knox, General 
Sir Frederick Stephenson, General Sir Edward Buiwer, 
Major-Gencral Sir Charles Wilson. Sir James O'Dowd 
(who died af^er this book had gone to press), Colonel 
LonMlale Hale, and also Mr A. D. L. Caiy, in charge of 
llie Parliamentary library of the War Office^ who, with 

I AoiatuiL tJnder-S«ie1ai7 af StnLe 1862-69. 
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tlie permission of the SccreUry of State, has aflfordcd me 
much assistance in searching the official records. Lastly, 
I am indebted to Lord Selbome for allowing me to 
publish his father's letters on the "Royal Warrant abolish- 
ing the sale of Commissions, and to the Trustees of 
Mr Gladstone's papers for permission to publish his 
letter on the successes in Egypt in 1882. 

ROBERT BIDDULFH. 
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LORD CARDWELL AT THE 
WAR OFFICE 



CHAPTER I 

ARMY ADMINISTRATION, I8S4-I868 

The result of the general election of 1868 showed that 
the Conservative party no longer enjoyed the confidence 
of a majority of the electors. Without waiting for the 
meeting of Parliament, Mr Disraeli's government resigned 
office, and in the morning papers of the 4th December 
1868 it was announced that Mr Gladstone had been 
summoned to Windsor on the previous day, that he had 
had an interview of some duration with the Queen, and 
had undertaken the formation of the new Cabinet 

While this announcement was being read by the 
public at breakfast, Mr Cardwell was calling on Mr 
Gladstone in obedience to a summons from him, and on 
his entrance was thus greeted by the new Premier: 
" Clarendon is Foreign Secretary, and you are Secretary 
of State for War," 

Such was the banning of Mr Gladstone's first 
ministry, which was formed so expeditiously that an 
announcement of the principal appointments was made 
on the 7th December. The distribution of offices was 
generally approved, though it was observed that Mr 
Cardwell, who had been invited by Lord Derby to become 
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his Finance Minister^ in 1852, and had received the same 
ofTer from Lord Palmerston in 1855, would have had a 
more congenial office as Chancellor of Exchequer, while 
Mr Lowe, who was designated for that office, would have 
been better able to meet the demand for efficient Army 
Reform. Mr Lowe*s abilities will not be questioned, but 
the tact and patience which Mr Cardwell possessed in an 
eminent degree^ were qualities without which it would 
have been impossible to carry out the important changes 
which took place under his administration of the War 
Department 

The immediate question of Army Reform which was 
occupying Sir John Pakington when he relinquished the 
seals of the War Office, was the proper organization of 
the various Departments which administered the army. 
In order to appreciate the difficulties which presented 
themselves^ it is necessary to glance for a moment at the 
'[fganization of the army at the time of the outbreak of 
the Cnmean War, and pass in review the principal changes 
tlmt had taken place since 1854. 

The several departments, which at that time had 
thf: management of the business of the army, were 
r^e*etitcd by — 

I. The Secrctaiy of State for War and the Colonies.' 

3- The Commander-in-Chief' 

$, The Secretary at War * 

4' ^he Treasury, 

5. Thf: Majvter-General of the Ordnance. 

' Tut mMLtm^ra U Ukn (worn Tht Tiitus of the 7th December 1S6& 
\jjtA '.4«4wdr» f«pen do not aflbrdAn^ iDforauiion oo the lubjecl, 

* T^ 'tvto't ■tteoLJon u iaviied to the distinction bcl*eeii the 
" ^jcU// *4 M*J* f'/f WiT," and the " Secretary at War/' who cicrcLsed 
^aiiaS^y 4Mttj^ fiiDciJunt, an4 thcnitd not be confuted in the foHowmg pBCei. 
11« i»'> iMxm »«« BKriEed in 1*55, 

* hhm ihc d<3iilt <A the I>ikc of WeLhngion, the desJenatian of thit office 
«ft> "Ocncfai Cumiusjidingia'Chicr," and bo remained ontiL H^R-H. the 
Dnkr <jf CuBUidge wai ai^f^utlal Comnunder-iD'Chief by Patent id 1887. 
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6. The Hfwnc Secretary, who widi tlie Secwtofy at 
War conlrirfled the Miliii;*, 

7. The Board ofGeneraJ Officers for tho Inspection of 
Clothing 

These Kivcn Departments were independent of each 
otl)cT, and communicated with each other by letter 

1. The Secretary of Stale for War and the Colorics 
was responsible (f*r the amount of forct^ to be matfitaff^ed, 
and when this wu approved by the Cabtnet, he com- 
municated it to the Commander - iti - Chief, He also 
allotted garrisonn to Colonial possc:tnions« In time of 
war he was responsible for the selection of ofHcers to 
command in chie^ and to a oonsiderstble extent for the 
selection of officem to important commands nndcr them. 
He had entire control over operations bearing on i\ye 
war, 

2. The Commander-in-Chief was redponsibJc for the 
discipline and efficiency of the infantry and cavalry. He 
made the arrangements for tlic cnUstment of tlic nnldicrs, 
and for the cntntniSAioning and prnmnlion of officers. 
He rccomrartided In the Crown the officers who were to 
be entnisted wttli commands, subject, in the case of 
commands at home, to the previous approval of tlic 
Home Secretary, and in the case of Colonial or Foreign 
commands, to the approval of the Sccrctar>' of Slate for 
War and the Culoiiiea, As the Sovereign's Dcpirty he 
exerci?*et! the active command of the farce* at home- 
but he had no cnntrtil over the supply of their arms, 
accoutrements, stores, or ammunitton ; nor over the 
fortiticationit, armaments, and magazines. He could not 
of bia own power increase or diminish any garrison ; nor 
could he move a alrgle man without the previous sarction 
of the Secretary at War, by whom the "route" was signed 
upon a requisition made by the Quartermaster-Gencrjil 
on tlie War Office, 
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TbcCommardcr-in-Chid'cxciclwd no commai>d over 
the Iroop* outside the United Kingdom,' but sttwx) to 
thcfn in much the same position a« he now docs to the 
British troops m Indian For the general exercise of ihetr 
command, general officers abroad reported to the 
Sccrcliiry of Stale for War and the Colonics. 

3. The Secretary at War' was a Minister of the 
Crown, holding a scat in F'tirHamcnt, and sometirofs in 
the Cabinet. HU sanction and authority were required 
in everything relating to the finance of the army, and to 
those matters which brought soldiers into contact vrith 
the Inhabitants of the countr>\ such as the quartcrnigt 
billeting, and raarching of troopa.. He brought in the 
anmial Mutiny Act in the Hofi.se of Cuinniuns, and to 
thai extent had a certain ^motint of control over the 
diiidpUne of the army. He controlled financially the 
pay a.Tid allowances of the Staff, the lnfaoif}\ and the 
Cavalry. He fixed the rates of pay, food, and clothing 
to be given to the army [exclusive of the Royal Artillery 
and Koyal Engineers). He issued pay and allowances 

* Dm Dglc* 9S WtlUn^ton hdd tbc «lAov of QmouaJeT-kA Chief Vj 

Lud FofOM tnfCojvd or 10 be «mpldf«1 In tna lorKc n^thfn oor L<nU«4 
EJuWlMC^GiMt Britiiaaiid U«Uad." 

ir.R.lt ilw DbIm ef GMBMdfB «u appolnEcd « Gencnl on (be Suff, 
Iv *' qliC7 mch uild* m fOa ■htU icodrc from Hq Miijaif . the ComntAndcr- 

^mtmn, M ftbortr ■«* emrrrcd 1711** Una of aenia " from the Soerrlwy 
«f 4UM far Wu b Ike nul i:irn in which |:4iwnl officn* n«ci*c Ihcir 
■Pfi^Mmaii* «o MTT* cm i)« tuiTufaie Rimy, 

* U Utf «*m «f k vioincT tak Ukt otfce of CMuaudcria Chief tb« 
clMTfc ef tW oflkv dfnhvl oa ths ScatUfjr ac Wm. On ihe Onik 
«tf tW Uiha d Vvk h it]7, U U0uat lh<- duty <^ Th« Smtcary u 
War 14 pc wl y n ilit or4m <tf iW Crown to ihc hbjh Th< Kia£ wrotv^ 
" lU b nov i«i9«Mflil« (m ibM aaOv atudHJ 10 die Couimuidci-io'Chlrl'* 

WIm* lb* Ml* df yiM^Wi fwicnat la April tBsj, iMd Paimei^no, 

Vte «W fMMMy «l Waf, MfUiMd fl>« iluEltfi «r IIm COatmufltr'in Oi4r« 
«C«t mJ MMI dHtib till Ll« l>(ikc voMJDcil tbfl canm«nd of the ttmj Utm 
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at home, dealt with questiors fclstmg to fecTUiting, 
savings banka^ L3E«ue« of routes, And the grunt of passages,, 
and had the executive control over schools, chaplains, 
3i:td military prisons. He dealt with all questions of 
h<itf-pay, pensions to officers and their families, the pay- 
ment of pensions to soldiers, and the control of the 
enrolled pcn^ioneni. He had no control over the Artillery 
and Engineers, nor ov«r the material of the army. The 
Secretary at War held direct communication with the 
Crown ; but should any rej^ulati-^n introduced by him 
be objected to by the Commandcr-in-ChicC he had Co 
communicate his views, toother with tlie objections of 
the Cominander-in<Chief, to the ^r>\ Lord of the Treasury, 
«r the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nr to lh<* Sec rrtary 
of Slate for the Colonies, or to all uf them, for them to 
obtain the Sf>vereign'fi pleasure thereon.^ 

4> The Treasury, besides Its general control o\"er the 
finances of the army, had the direct mantLgement of the 
Commissartat department, and thiough it^ Commissaitat 
ofGcent provided provisions, fuel^ and light for the tniopift 
cmplnyrd abroad and in Ireland* At fordgn stations 
the CcmmiftRariat officer m;tde all important contract^ 
and if the General Officer Commajiding gave oidera for 
expenditure not provided in the estimates, or not in 
accordance with the Ki^ulations, it was the duty of the 
Conimissartat olDcer to point il out to him, and to 
rc|H)rt the matter to the Treasury. He was aUo expected 
to write to the Treasury in detail upon the variou* 
proceedings at the ftUtfon, and to caii attention to what 
be considered to bo iinncces^ary cxpcnditUTc, 

5. The Master-General of the Ordnance had cliargc of 

* Ruy*l W^irtnl, a^lh May (Sl3, 

by lb* B«id of Ordnnncf, ihr mn bdng repaid to the Oidijuncc hy the 
W*f Ohiw, ud Rtfovencd by ihut Oflicc from the lfO0p& by mcaoi af the 
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the discipline, pay, and allowances of the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers ; he was also chained with the 
construction and armament of fortifications, the con- 
struction and care of barracks, and the supply of 
fuel and light at home. He provided and regulated the 
issue of artillery, arms, ammunition, accoutrements, and 
other stores both for the Army and the Navy, camp 
equipage, barrack furniture, great-coats for the Army, 
and clothing for the Artillery and Sappers, in fact 
everything for the Army except the regimental clothing 
of the Infantry and Cavalry, which was supplied by the 
Colonels of Regiments. The Master- General, like the 
Secretary at War, was under the general financial 
control of the Treasury. He was a member of the 
Government and sometimes in the Cabinet He was 
always a military officer of high rank. The Master- 
General bad supreme control over the whole business 
of the Ordnance, both civil and military. In his civil 
duties he was assisted by the Board of Ordnance, 
which consisted of the Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
the Clerk of the Ordnance,^ and the principal Store- 
keeper, who each had distinct duties and were termed 
the Principal Officers of Ordnance. The two former 
were members of the Government, and generally had 
seats in the House of Commons. 

For his Artillery duties the Master- General had under 
him (i) the Deputy Adjutant-General of Artillery, who 
managed the discipline of the Royal Artillery, and {2) 
the Director- General of Artilleiy, who had cbat^e of 
the armaments and ammunition in the hands of the 
Artillery, This officer was the adviser of the Master- 
General on scientific questions, and dealt with experi- 
ments and new patterns of arms. 

* Tht Clerk of the Ordnajice wu lomctimca a miliuuy officer uul »m«- 
limes « citiltftn. 
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In hU cliarge of the Royal Engifiror* the Master- 
GercrAl W3IX aitsUted by the [nspector- General of 
FortiAcationii;, who advt-<it<l on all questions of works ftnd 
buildings in cbai^ of officers of Royal EnRineera. The 
Deputy Adjutant -General KoyaJ iinginccrs a^^istcd the 
Master- General in adminUtcttnc tbe disctpljjic of Lhc 
Corpb. 

& The Home Secretary was the n?5ponsJbli? Secretary 
of State for general militaty que^tior^v relating to Great 
Britain.' When the Duke of Wellington died, In 
September 185a, the Sccictaiy of State for the Home 
Dc(>artmciit took the pleasure of the Crown on the 
dfcular to be insucd to the Artny. and the same was 
communicated by the Sccictaxy at Wiir Ui the Atljtjt-int- 
General and promulgatec] by that ol^cer. So long as 
the Militia and Yeomanry were dNcmbodied they were 
under the control of the Heme Secretiiry ; a Committee 
of the House of Commons prepared the Militia Estimates, 
and the Secretary at War dealt with all quc^^tions of 
finance and internal arrangements of the regiments. 

7, The Hoard of General Ofiiccrs was formally c5tab- 
lislied hy a Ruyal Warrant of George l., dated 29th 
November 1714- At that time there was no Commander- 
in-Chief, nor any Headquarter administration of the Army 
in the sen&e in which it is understood at the present time. 
Such matters as could rot be dealt with by the Colonels 
of Regiments were disposed of by the King's order 
conveyed through the Secretary at War or the Adjutant- 
General, The Colonels clothed aiid equipped their 
Regiments, and maitcrs of general hnportance to the 
Army were referred to the Board of General Officers by 
the King's command, llicsc commands were sigr^ified 

' Thb |4bcik« fttll tufilvcA with ic^uJ to ttic Channel Islaad^. The 
ifi^inTmcnT 0! itic atfictn {irnpo»rl fcir rhr fomirmnd of ihc iroopa in Jcracy 
ud Gotrnwy fwibfie they aUo kC m LiiuEBOi.rit'UovenioriT, ro^ntrei th« 
CMKUrrencc of the Home Sccrcfwr. 
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by the Secretary at War. When the Board was assembled 
tivr. formed a quorum. After the appointment of a 
f^fmmamler-inXhief in 1793, the functions of the Board 
fffvhially diminished, and in 1854 they were practically 
Uihi^fA tfj matters relating to the clothing of the Cavalry 
kf^} Ir^funtry of the army. 

Ihtt general features of the arrangements were, 
MiAf'f'frr, thnt the departments which supplied the 
hfUf/ wllh cither food, stores, or accommodation, were 
M'i^|rf^rMlnrit of the troops and were managed by members 
-s^ rtp* (jovirntncnt directly responsible to Parliament, 
i»V' fr*ftMi»wl a detailed supervision over the cx- 

l'.M^M]£}i Ihr: control by Parliament over the army 
v^A M^ tifttti\t Jul checks over the expenditure were very 
Mt'U^yAiiL^ %\mtt^ watt this serious defect, viz., that when 
,n4A ::^y^^K}^u WMM no longer the active head to govern 
\\^ it^*^ ifftt/tifnr-, there was no one head who could 
hhU.'AJ^^v*,^)^ 'Ji ordinate the proceedings of the dc- 

^AA /r.>tj||rr^ urn) Kngincers formed indeed a re- 
»i..v'>,,^VJ. <^f^iAiim I0 the general arrangement fw the 
jc.ji k4 i4^ 4nny. In the Master- General of the 
V'iii-*^i-^A 1^*.^ l/t/nvstt^cii a head to whom all questions 
*jp ;aj.,^a ^4J*i 'livifjliiif: convei^ed. He united in his 
'..1 L'L.fAv" Om; wjlfnjnintrative functions now exerdscd 
b^ li.i ,^i^j4j*^^ i,f filali: fi>r War and by the Commander- 
u '",u.i;' av iW *i f«t{if'l'* these two corps there was 
i,'jij.(f^i.U uiaL^ -^ «>lf^jJifi«tration. 

J., K,i^,^<ifi Oil Ifjfarftry and Cavalry of the army 
ii i.,.. iLj^ uiltiJOJ The Commander-in-Chief had to 
'.•j/, V' Ujia ui.»tfj«b' 'i<fjiartments for their pa>'mcnt 
-t .i x'.^j^n.i..' i/j/ . ijj« -Sfscrctary at War, the Treasury, 
"M- LI.' i>/^<l '^ 'Ji'lnance^ all under Parliamentary 
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The u-ant of unity of arrangement was ao much felt 
at \hft breaking out of the Cnmcaii W.nr, th;it a -tcheme 
for thp nniAlg&ni;ttioii of the departmcni^ wa*i somewhat 
hastily adopted, without any general pUn bein^ bid 
down for effecting this amalgamation upon defined 
principleSL 

Accordingly in June 1654* the Department of War 
wju ^parated from the Colonial Office and placed 
linden* a fourth* Secretary of State, who assumed otjittriil 
over all ihe military d^pftrtment*. In December 1854, 
the Commissariat Department was transferred from the 
Tfcasur>- to the War Department. In February l8sSi 
the clfice of Secretary m War was combined with that of 
iiccrclary of Stale for Waj, the Deputy Secretary al 
War becoming an Uadcr Secretary of Suic. 

In March if%55. thr genrral contro) of the MiliHa and 
Yeomanry was transferred from the Home Office, and 
after the Militia was disembodied at the end of the 
war, an Inspector of Militia was appointed who acted 
under the Secretary of State for War, 

In May 1S55, the Letters Patent for the Board of 
Ordn^nc:: were revoked, and it** duliea u-ere vested 
thenceforth in the Secretary of State for War; at 
the same time by Her Majesty'^ command the SecrcUry 
of State tr^mfferred the command and discipline of 
the Royal Artillery ard Royal Engineers to the Com- 
mjindcr - m - Chict who wa^ thua chafed with the 
administration of aJI the combatant branches of the 
army. 

The clothing of the Infantry and Cavalry was 
now undertaken directly by the War Department, 
which al^o absorbed the Army Medical Department 
At the same time a definite distribution was made of 

^ TTie ihvH Pnnctp&] Swretun of Sbktv before thu <xen {i\ Hnme; 
(a) Portion; fj) Wu uid the C«loni«. 
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llic duties of Ihe several classes of clerics, ai>d ihey 
were rendered available for any branch of the War 
Department. 

The Consolidated Department thus included the 
duties of the Secretary of Slatc^ the MilitU business 
of the Home Oflicc, the Wiir Office (Secrclary xl War), 
the Ordnance Office, the Commissariat and Medical 
Departmetits, the duifcs of the Board of General Oflicers 
relatinf: to clothing, aUo the examination of cash and 
store accounts and of the payments mado for non-eifective 
scrvicc5. 

The Commander- in -Chief's office alone maintained 
iU ?H:|]anite existence ; the military command and 
discipline of ihr arm/, as likewise the appoint mcnl a 
to and promotions In the same, being vestal in the 
General Com manding-in- Chief, subject to the responsibilit] 
of tile Secretary of State for the exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative, and subject to any powers formerly exercised 
by the Secretary at War. Although under the supreme 
control of ihtr Srcrrtary of State, it *-as a perfectly 
distinct department, commimicating by letter with the 
War Department. 

Tbo Clcfk of the Ordnance was continued as the 
executL\'c cRkcr of the Secretary of Statc^ dircctini; all 
the busincu of the Supply Departments, viz: — 

I. liii{jector-Gtmera] of FotftI6c4tions. 

J. Directnr-General of Artillery, 

3. Naval Director^General of ArtiUery. 

4. I>lrector-GeneTal of Stores, 

5. Dtroctor-Gcneral of Contracts, 

6. Director-General of Army Clothing. 

T* The Accountant-Geneial char^ with the financial 
dutks and with the control and audit of all expenditure 
on account of supply servicer and works. 

In i8j7 the ofVcs of Clerk of the Ofdfiattce and 
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Dcputj^-Sccrctary at War were abolislictl, and tlic following 
ofTicrs wc-rc crcalcd, vi?.. aj^ Assistant Under Secretary 
and a Secretary for ftfititar}' Coneipondciicei By the 
obolidon of the Cltrk of the Ordnance the Secretary 
of StJitc lost the services of ft rftrliamcntary Kxecutivc 
OiUccr vfho controlled the Supply Ucpartmcnta and 
relieved tlic Mt^uMcr uf U:e dctailcxi wurk. 

Tlw; Nav^il IXrectoT-Gcneral of Artillery wn^ appointed 
Director of Stores, continuing to perform the dtiticft 
of the former office The office of Direct or- General of 
Clothing; was abolished, the duties being performed by 
ftjt Asai^lant Director Lnder the Director of Stores. The 
Topogrftphical Department, which bad been formed in 
JaiiU4ry 1^*55 fur the purpose of supplying maps to the 
army In tht^ Crime;*, and the Ordnantc Survey hitherto 
a branch of the office of the Inspector- General of Fortifica- 
tionc, were placed under a Director immediately rejtpon- 
sibic to the Secretary of State. A Council of Military 
Eduotticn was cstablidhcd, and placed under the Genera] 
Co mm and ing - in 'Ch Jcf. 

In May 1859, the fnllowing alterations were decided 
Upon:—* 

I. Transfer to the General Commanding-tn-Chief of 
the purely military duties of the Inspector-Genera] of 
Fortifc cat tons, who was relieved of his military duties 
as Commandant of the Corp$ of Royal Engineer?}, but 
retained the position of oflicial adviser to the Scctclary 
of State on all cpiesttons relating to fortificalions and 
other works, and was charged with the execution of 
those works. 

3. Abolition of the office of Director- General of 
Artillery, whose military' duties, including the control of 
the armaments and warlike material for fortresses and 
artillery, were transferred to the Gcjicral Commanding- 
fn*Ch]el That portion of his duties which Ktill remained 
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in the War Office were placed in charge of the President 
Ordnance Select Committee: 

3. Formation of a permanent Defence Committee. 

4. Reconstruction of the Ordnance Select Committee. 

5. The management of Regimental Schools and 
fjhrarlca was transferred to the Council of Military 

Tilt: Volunteer Force having so largely increased in 
lii^O' and a Military Officer being required to superintend 
i\m frtsa nidation and discipline of the Force, an Inspector- 
fiflftcral with a Deputy was appointed in January 1860 
htui j'la«-fKl In char^ of a Branch under the Secretary 

Ill Mtty JH6|, the Secretary for Military Correspond- 
in,/4i wa* ap|Hilnled Under S«rctary of State, and the 
Prtih*-t tt|fiKjlntrnc:nt was abolished, a military officer being 
ltf'^f*^u^\ru\ Ut aihUt the Under Secretary of State. 

itt iit\y jK6i, a Director of Ordnance was appointed 
#),/, rtWfvr^i the IVealdent Ordnance Select Committee 
f4 Kh flutlni HH RflvJHer to the Secretary of State on 
ttffiW'ty nhd annHmentH, and was also placed in charge 
f^ nff' wU*tU^ *i( iho Manufacturing Departments. 

jft ififa, \Un ilcMJgnHtiun of Inspector - General of 
t-'"tUt\'Hti'tiiw wan altered to Inspector -General of 
^'yrf/Pri'-ArA Hi»\ |)lrector of Works. In the former 
/^ff'f'H/ Uri W4B rHitMated In the command of the Corps 
/^ P"-/'*^ i^ft\iU\t^rtt und placed In immediate commun ica- 
^j/rfr ^viff* (I** rMHirpiftndcr-in-Chief; in the latter capacity 
^ ^riv4 iiittitif Utu direct control of the Secretary of 

ttt ififti, ttii f'lfrthlni; burliness was transferred from 
^^ C;«^^A« ff^|fi»Hin«irit, and was made mto a separate 
ktffffit uttfh-t rf iUituiur iif Clothing. 

' P'fk/t t^ fWt^r 'I** Vi-lnnivvr Ymc$ cuiulitod ooly of the Hod- Anillcry 
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In August t866, it wa« decided, in consequence of 
tlir grc;it and iin]>orUnt c]i4nfrc:ft m Ndival Ofdii4iice, 
to Appoint an officer nf the rank of Rcat- Admiral to 
be attached to the Adoiiralty u Director -General of 
Nov&l Ordnance to perform the dutiet hiibcrto performed 
by the Naval officer who was Naval Director -Genera! 
of Artillery at the War Office. 

In the same year, a Committee, presided ova by Lord 

Stratlhnaim, was appointed to consnler die question of 

Arniy Transport: tiut a change of gnvrrrmcnt having 

occurred a few weeks Ia:cr, the new Secretary of State 

for War (General Peel) directed the Cocnmiitcc to extend 

its enq nines into the administration of the Supply 

Departments of the lumy. The Committee made its 

rrptirl in Marth iSfJ/. recom mending that a CoutrtjUer* 

In-Chief should be ap|:r)intcd at llie War Ofl^f!c to hnve 

controlof the Executive Departments of Supply, via,, the 

Commissariat, Military Store, and I'iir\"eyor"s Department, 

which were to be fused together, the upper ranki to be 

termed Controllers, and Ucputy and Agsistant Controller*. 

The Secretary of State adopted this reconimendation» 

and appointed, in 1868, a second MIHtaiy Under Secretary 

of State (Major-General Sir Henry Storks) with the 

title of ControIler-in-Chief, and placed under this officer 

the Commissariat, Purveyors, Barrack, Military Store, 

Clothing, and Contract Departments, The Treasury, in 

concurring in thi^ appointment, laid down, as 9. g:uidiii£ 

principle, that "the functions of the Controller- in- Chief, 

AS head of ihe Supply Department of the War Office, 

should be kept eTitirely dUlinct from those of the Finanaa] 

Department of the Office" 

The Treasury further slated thai there should be» 
in addition to the Secretary of State and the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary,— 

I, An Under Secretary of State competent to advise 
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tbe Secretary of State on militaxy matters and who 
fh^/uld be generally, if not always, a military roan. 

2. A Controller- in -Chief without the rank of Under 
Secretary of State, to be either a military man or a 
dvijian, as might be most convenient at the tame of his 
ajj^Xfintment 

y A principal financial officer, to be a gentleman of 
ncknowivdiicd financial reputation and experience in 
^/x/ftsnU, always a civilian, and of equal ofBcial rank 
w'iih the Controller- in-Chief. 

Sir John Pakington, who had become Secretary of 
Stale f'>r War in March 1867, did not, however, limit 
km acti'/n to the points recommended in the Report of 
t^/r<i Strathnairn's Committee, for he also placed the 
mMuiiy/tis of war, the Tower,* and the manufacturing 
c^ljiUj^hmients at Woolwich under the management and 
t/v*:r^iiht of Sir Henry Storks. 

In January 186S, the separate ofHce of Inspector- 
^j'-jif^ki of Militia was abolished, and the Militia, the 
Wo\'iSiiJ!xr%, and the Army Reserves were placed under 
like hi»j>tict<jr-Gcneral of Volunteers, who was thence- 
O^vU ^lyliui JnN|>ector-General of Reserve Forces. 

It llw a/ Jminivt ration of the army in i863 be compared 
witl( wlial it wa* in 1854, it will be seen that the power of 
t^(e Commander-in-Chief had been widely extended by 
aMijftjJrig to him the general command of the army 
al^'iad a« well as at home, and by the transfer to him of 
t(ie C'^rj>* of Artillery and Engineers, and also the arma- 
ments of fortresses. On the other hand, the concentration 
of ail the Ucpartracnts of Supply and of Finance under 
the single administration of the Secretary of State of 
War, while it greatly simplified the general administration 
of the Military Forces of the Crown, tended to lessen the 

^ The Tower of London wns tt Khtt tim« one of Ihc chief itofehoues 
Ibf Ihe iKcplion of trnaW umi iind unmuiutioiu 
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independent power of the Commander-in-Chief by reason 
of there being a single Minister who controlled the 
services without which the army could not exist The 
closer his relations became with the Secretary of State 
of War, the more clearly did the superior position of the 
latter appear, and on the other hand, the more real power 
and influence was exercised by the Commander-in-Chief 
over the military policy of the Government 

Such was the general position of army administration 
in December 1868, when the Queen, on the advice of Mr 
Gladstone, entrusted the Seals of the War Department to 
Mr Cardwell, whose previous career and antecedents it 
may be convenient here to notice. 

Edward CardweU was educated at Winchester, and 
thence proceeded to Oxford, where he had a dbtinguished 
career, which began with an open scholarship at Balliol, 
and ended with the rare distinction of a double First- 
Class in classics and mathematics. Robert Lowe^ and 
Roundell Palmer,^ his schoolfellows at Winchester and 
cotemporaries at Oxford, were his intimate friends, and 
were politically associated with him during his public 
life. While an undergraduate at Oxford he filled the 
office of president of the '* Union," in which office he 
showed promise of those qualities which would have 
placed him in later years in the Speaker's chair, had 
he been so minded. Called to the bar in 1838, he com- 
menced practice on the Northern circuit, where he soon 
acquired a prominent position ; but his private circum- 
stances being such as rendered him independent of a 
profession, he decided to devote himself to a political 
careen Having entered Parliament in 1842, he was 
appointed Secretary to the Treasury in 1845, and there 
he acquired the friendship and esteem of Sir Robert Peel, 

' Aftcnvuds VLscoDDt Shcrbrookc. 

• Afterward* Earl of Selborac, Lord QumceUor. 
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then Prime Minister, whose confidence in htm was shown 
when, on his death in 1850, it appeared that he bad 
appointed Mr Cardwell to be his literary executor in 
conjunction with Lord Mahon. 

He subsequently joined Lord Aberdeen's ministry in 
1852, as President of the Board of Trade. When Lord 
Aberdeen gave place to Lord Palmerston in February 1855, 
Mr Cardwctl remained at the Board of Trade; but on 
finding that Lord Palmerston intended to give way to the 
demand for an enquiry into the conduct of the war, the 
Pcclitea declined to continue in office. Lord Palmerston 
strongly pressed Mr Cardwell to become Chancellor of the 
Kxchcquer in the place vacated by Gladstone, but he was 
not willing to separate himself from ''those with whom he 
hsii\ l^een accustomed to act, nor was he prepared to advise 
th<: Queen to consent to the appointment of Mr Roebuck's 
c/imrnittec He therefore quitted the ministry in company 
with Sir James Graham, Mr Gladstone, and Mr Sidney 
Mcrberl, In 1659 he joined Lord Palmerston's second 
Miiii^itry, and held successively the posts of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, retaining the last- 
namfrd oificc after Lord Palmerston's death in 1865 until the 
re&jgnati'fn of his successor^ Lord Russell, in the following 
year. 

Mr Cardwell was fifty-five years of age when he became 
S^rf^ry of State for War in succession to Sir John 
P^xngtoni in December 1868. 



CHAPTER 11 

ARMY REFORM 

Although Mr Cardwell had had no previous connection 
with the War Of!ice, the administration of the army and 
navy had already occupied his thoughts. On the very 
day that Mr Gladstone received the Queen's commands 
to form a Ministry, Mr Cardwell was preparing a paper 
in which he pointed out that the most important ad- 
ministrative question for the new Government would 
be a review of the army and the navy with a view to 
increased efficiency and diminished expenditure. Dealing 
with the army, he adverted to the confusion that had 
existed since the reconstruction of 1855^ the absence of 
any principle for the guidance of the Department, the 
contradiction of various ministerial statements on the 
subject, and the duality of the arrangements by which the 
army was governed. This rendered it necessary that an 
intelligible foundation should be laid for the government 
of the army, and that the superstructure should be built 
up in conformity with it The proper task for the head 
of the naval or military department is simply that of 
raising the navy or the army to the highest possible 
state of efficiency of which the means placed at his 
disposal will admit. He considered that the Board of 
Admiralty should be the model adopted for the future 
government of the army. He observed that in case 
of war our safety would depend not on the efficiency of 
either branch of the service separately, but on the com- 
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\}i\\v\{ K^I^\:Kn<y and united action of them both. The 
\»Kk^»^ wl\ii:h the Sovereign would give, through a Secretary 
\'i SUlv. v^ijjiht tvi cv^rae from one single authority to the 
\\*^\{ \^i xft^c tuvy AUkl the head of the army, and neither 
\^\ itw^' (.^ittv^^r* oti^hc to be superior to his coUeaguc who 
l**\"<nK'-t s^vci the sister service, 

\- »v^i*»\U the array itself, he thought that extensive 
vhii«ik;«'< vn'^M be imt^rati%'cly demanded. Eight years 
itf^w I <^\{ I'laluxcr^tv^n* Cabinet had resolved that the 
yi im n Jv ^^ ■-ckN tK><i shv^uld be applied to the Lieutenanl- 
i i^i^iMvy ^*l A tv^imenc. in lieu of the principle of 
jiimh,*^ Vh«t *tvi>hAvi not been taken, and he ^recd 
ttHh \ \y\s\ \U^\\ ^.^y^\^W^\ that^^if you touch the system 
ol jHiutM^v M All. it wvuld be wiser to abolish it 

V»t»^*k»^;h (W tUni^' ot^ Commons might not expect 
4 v^inv^avK- v^\|^,wiK^i v^' ^Wicy with regard to the 
w*u\ \\w\\\i^ Ww x^M^^y A^Htt to open, yet the Govem- 
\w\i\ i\\\\x\ W >'*v»*«K\l tv^ consider the following 

\ \\*\^^*u^\\\\v\A A\\\\ y*\^v^^i\^M\ of officers; involving 
|ilm Knv. -vuiv.^*v*» wUviv*v uxiUtAT)- education, and the 
ihHot \A \\\iA^\\\ v^hu^t^M v^tfivxr* to those who might 

^ \^r.Mi\\\\i^i \\\\\-\\M\^ \ti-c vXKvcsXioxi whether service 

.U (<* ' *'■ '■'' ^\ **"*^c v^ '* ^vvl |>criod ; whether there 

fi .\l\ 11. 'I W n >Ht \s*»w^Wi*Wf change in the propor- 

f, iiif» iMiMif'L'i- tA diHt «\Hvii\^ At hi.ime and in the 

f III. = »Ji>'H»fi *^Hh n ^hs^t '^nk'T in the first army 

,,j, r.il. r "UMA \\\^ t**" iHto i^ wo>nd army, with 

^^ijiii.'ai ».( fjif MOlUh^ rtiul inirtcoi>nection of all 

, .^'fnt iMflM/Hiif-^iH A\^*\M W held out to the army 

ff„ ."■'. ;.| r;ti \ h\\ \'H\\Ai^\\\m\X.\^^ Retirement, etc., 
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4. Whether tlic distinction bctwtrm the Guards mid the 
Unc lihould be preserved. 

This was ft fonnt<lablc array of <ii]cstion£, ftnd Mr 
Cardwdl raised them, not from any raiic>' of bis own, but 
bccftusc he was convinced that they would raijc ibcm- 
5clvcs, axtd that it waa impossible for any Liberal Govcni- 
mcnt Id decline llic thorough investigation of llicm. 

A perij'^l of ihU p^per^ cannot fail to $lri){e the reader 
vHth the fact that Mr Cardwdl had correctly gau;^ the 
GOClditionE of tho Briti^ army, and had made an accurate 
of those probieou of military reform which recent 
events in Europe had already brought into the forcgroand. 
and the neoeaaity for which waft soon to be emphasized by 
the Franat-fiprman W;*r. Tlie most thoughtful of nur 
military reformers had but touched the fringe of the sub- 
jects which Mr CArdwell, with the eye of an experienced 
statesman, had already discerned as being of itnpchoua 
necessity. The mode m which he carried out these 
necessary reforms it is (he object of this history to 
fdatc 

When Mr Cardwell accepted the seals of the War 
Department, he stipulator! that he should be allowed to 
appoint Lord NorthbrooW to be his Under Secretary of 
State. If a peer ha^ £onie advantage in entering political 
life, it is equally true that a peer who has worked hia way 
to the front sometimes finds himself at a disadvantage in 
consequence of his being a member of the Upper House. 
fjird Northbrook had sat for nearly leu years in tht; Hoiwc 
of Commons^ atid had been a Lord of the Admiralty, 
Under Secretary of Slate for War, for India, and for 
th« Home Department, also Secretary to the Admiralty. 
His abilities and experience might ha\« obtained for 
him a place in the new Cabinet, had not his fatlicr's death 
recently removed him to the House of Lords. There was 

< Sm Uiff Fint AppcDcIiK for LSd McraQtvodum in (ulK 
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ao room for another peer in Mr Gladslone'A Cabinet, 
and l^rtJ Northbrook readily agreed to become Under 
SccrcUr)' of State for War a second time, to aiMst Mr 
drdwcll til the haivy tlulit^ which were :ibout. to devolve 
upon him. 

Nor wa* Mr Cardwell i!ow to avift himaelf of this 
as«Utancc, for^ having in the first place turned his attention 
to the state of the relations which subsisted bctneen the 
financial and the other branches of the War Department, 
he appointed a small committee under LA>rd Northbrook 
U> ciKjuire intu the arriingcmcnti m forct' for the conduct 
of boKincfis in the Army departments. This committee 
6rst considered the constitution of the War Oflice, with 
cspceiaL rcfcienee to the subject of financial -tupcrxl si on. 
Their report on thia subject v,ns made on the I itb March 
1S69, and was accepted in its general principles b>' Mr 
CanJuell They drew attefitlon to the eld traditionary 
theory, which was tliat admini-<r4tive departments were 
to tw distrusted, watched, and checked, whilst the function 
of fiTiancc was to watch, critldie, and check their ex- 
penditure. Two rival anUgonii^ic powerr* were thus 
ciealed, one seeking tc spend* and tlic other to check 
expenditure EfRcicncy and economy were thus at war, 
the p!<|)enditure which fihould be directed to ;>ccure 
efficiency tending to d<^enen»tc mto exiravagance, and 
economy which sliould dieck \^'aatc resulting in incomplete 
cAicEency, It was necessiary that this theor)-, with the 
narrow and perrunctory duties which it assigned to finance, 
should be no loiig^ accepted, since there existed in the 
person of the Secretary of State for War a Minister 
responsible alike for the efficiency of the service and 
for iu oconocnical administration, and able to harmonise 
the two- 

A cnorc perfect theory of administrativ-e organisation 
lay Id the union of GnaiKe and administration, so that 
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financial considerations might attend on adrnmiatrativc 
policy from its inception, aa well ai control it during its 
progress, aiid review it in anticipation of e^ch financial year. 
This theoiy, instead of making Unaiicc a mere critical 
dh-jsion cjf War Office arlminUtration, would attribute to it 
the higher function of govcmirg. as far as necessary^ the 
whole policy of admEnistraticn, and of forming part of the 
primary responsibility of the Minister, and of the Cabinet 
of which he is a member. 

In order to assist the Secretary of State in dealing with 
financial questions, it was propof^cd by the committee to 
give him, as a snijordinate, a Parli;imcnt3Ty officer to be 
termed Financial Secretary, who would control on behalf 
of the Secretary of State^ ard in accordance with his 
instructions, the two branches of Audit and Account 
This arrangement would tend to put on a proper footing 
the rdationa of finance to adrntiiistration. Those rclattuaa 
may he classed under two heads : — 

1, Financial inittative an<1 review. 

2. Concurrent Frnancia) criticism and control. 

The first of these conatitutes the higher function of 
finance. The only possible ^n:^t permanent adminiiilra- 
^vc economics arc the product of policy in administration ; 
And of all methods of exercising financial control^ the 
mOGt profitable is that which deaU with the policy of 
ntture administradon, and determines the construction 
of estimates from the first. 

The committee showed that there are two ways in 
which estimates may be constructed ; — 

1. They may be allowed to grow up out of the rcqulrc- 
fiients of the spending departments, put forward without 
any sufficient sen^e of responsibility for financial results, 
ultimately to t>e cut down to suit the financial exigencies 

the time 

2, They may be constructed, a^ iiufic, under the 
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guidftncc of clear idcsu of the fimmcial and adminis- 
Jratfvc policy of the Minister, and with complete respoiui- 
Iniiiy fur HnaiiciaJ results. 

Since ^'>Cimate< must originate with the department* 
whkh have lo administer and spend, it is upon the heads 
of tho«e departments that must be imposed the duty and 
rcsponsibtlity of constructing their estimates from the first, 
in accordance with the f nancial and admtniMrativc policy 
of the Govcmmcdt, This latter method w&s adopted by 
^[r Cardu-etl a% being that by which alone great per- 
manent administrative economies could be secured. 

After presenting their first Report on the nth March 
1869, Li etitenanl -General Sir Hdward Lugard was added to 
Lord Northbrook's committee, which then proceeded to 
consider some pojnt3 connected with the establish ntcnt of 
the Control system that pressed for settlement. 

The chief points were : — 

L The separation of munitions of war from other 
military stores, placing; them tinder the char^ of a depart- 
ment to be administered by the Director- Genera] of 
Ordnance, and independent of the chief of the Control 
department 

2. The relation in which the manufACturing depart- 
ments should stand to the Controller- in -Chief, and the 
proposal to appoint an officer a« head of the Woolwich 
Anonal. 

As rc^rd^ the 6r5t of the^e questionn, Lord Strath- 
naim's committee had proposed the creation of a depart- 
ment, distinct from the Cuntrol Departinent, to be called 
the Ordnance Department, to take charge of " Munitions 
of War," under which head were classed ^ 

I. Gun and small arm ammunition. 

X Field artilltfy. 

3. Field equipment Ko)^l Lnginecrs* 
4 Pontoon trains. 
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5» Sparc arTn5, accoutrements, hBrfi<:s5 aad saddlery for 
Artillery. 

Tliis department was to be responAiblc to the Sccretai/ 
of Stiitc fcjT Wtti tliniugh the Dirctlor - Cenenl t>f 
Ordnance, but locally wa> to be under the getierAl officer; 
m conmarKi in garriscm and In the field. 

Whilo carrying out the main recommendation of Lord 
Strathnaim's committee by appointing: a Controller*in- 
Chlcf, Slf John Pakington left for further consideration the 
prupusal as tt> the Ordnance Dcparlniciil. whicli lie p!aced 
nieanwhile under thp Pariiamcnur^- Under Secretary of 
Slate. The question was one on which there was a con- 
le difference of opinion amont; the very experienced 
and competent officers who were examined by Lord North- 
brook's committee, whose second Report, dated 7th May 
1809. recommended that the provision, custody, and issue 
of muTiifions uf war ^hnuld ff^rm par! of the dirTiL-^i uf the 
Control Department, both in the War Office, and in the 
field up to the 3rd reserve or field axsenaL 

As r^ardfl the second question, vir, the control of 
the manufacturing departments, just before Sir John 
Pakington quitted office he had appointed the Director* 
General of Ordnance as head of the Arsenal, but no 
in^itniction* had been issued as to the nature and extent 
of the authority which he was to exerd^e. The arrange- 
ment was strongly objected to by tile heads of depart- 
rocnta in the Arsend, who ai^ed that it was not 
desirable to diminish their individual responsibility, and 
ihc subject camr before Mr Cardwell witlim a few days 
of his entering into office He suspended his decision 
pending the enquiry of Lord Northbrook's commiltce. 
Their report, largely influenced by the weighty opiriion 
of Lord Dalhouste,^ waa adverse to the appointment 

' BeUer koovro u Lcvd PuumEKi Svcnunr of 6uic fbi Wn 1855 to 
1S5I. 
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of a head of the Arsenal. They recommended, however, 
thatj as questions of manufacture and supply are so 
intimately connected, and the one is so dependent on 
the other, these departments, and all others for the 
manufacture and repair of stores, should be placed under 
the administrative direction of the Controller- in -Chief, 
leaving the responsibility of the heads of the depart- 
ments intact as regards manufacture. 

The labours of Lord Northbrook's committee did not 
end here, and they immediately proceeded to their third 
task, which was to overlook the whole establishment of 
the War Office, and their enquiry, with the consent of 
the Commander-in-Chief, was extended to the Horse 
Guards. Tn pursuit of this enquiry they took a consider- 
able amount of evidence, but as their third Report, which 
led to very important results, was not presented till the 
I2th February 1870, it will be noticed later on when the 
measures which were adopted in that year come under 
review. 



CHAPTER III 

ARMY ESTIMATES, 1S69-7O 

BEStDE the necessity of continuing the process of War 
Oflicc organization which had been begun in 1855, another 
question demanded the immediate attention of the new 
Secretary of State for War. 

In his election address on the 9th October 1868, 
Mr Gladstone had condemned as unnecessary the late 
addition of £3,000,000 to the national expenditure ; and 
on taking chat^ of the War Department, Mr Cardwell 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that a considerable 
retrenchment of army expenditure would be expected by 
the Cabinet and by the House of Commons, and that 
it was his earnest desire to make that retrenchment in 
the way most conducive to the interests of the service. 
In making that retrenchment, he did not propKise to 
weaken in the least degree our home defences, or to 
withdraw forces from the Colonies to such an extent as 
would expose either the Colonies or the forces left in 
them to any hazard. 

The task that lay before Mr Cardwell was no easy 
one, 

1. He had to continue the unification of the War 
Department begun in 1855. 

2. He had to effect a proper division of administra- 
tive duties in the War Department, 

3. He had to lay the foundation of an arrangement 
whereby the whole of the forces, regular and auxiliary, 
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thould be comtnned in in efTectivc system or n&tfonal 
ddenoc 

In carrying out these improvcincnts he was expected 
locfTcct A diminution in the annua] cjcpcitdiluTe, wiUmijI 
dDcreuing the effective f»trengtb uf the jumy, botli in men 
«nd in;iteTi;it, for uflendve and defensive war 

The new Parliament wa£ about to meet, and it wi 
nececAftry that the Army E^Uimates should be cot read] 
tor aubmisaion to the House of Commons v Aoon as 
poiiiblc^ Mr Cardwcll did not let the grau grow under 
bb feci, for on the 9th January 1869 be pni|Xiuruled 
In a letter to Mr GladHtone the principle?! of an arrange- 
ment «/fclch would give an cffrcicrt dcfcn5iv*e force at « 
greatly reduced cc^t The?pe wcr« :— 

1. A« regards the Army; to reduce the total force 
In the Colonies from 50000 to zG/xxx 

2. Ai tegaida the Mititia; tu officer it vrith half-pay 
oiRcerft of ibe Army in great measure ; to put tlie discipline 
of Ji {tiut not tlie juitronftge) under the Wax OAke, and 
to train It vrith the Arfny> 

3. Aa regardi tbo Voluntceri ; graduaJty, tnit steadily 
and rapidly, to we^ out tlie inefficient Corp^, and to 
urtiibinc ihctr (raining more frcquaitly with that of the 
Militia and Regular*. 

Ti» Itv finit and ino^t important of these changes 
he dJd not artid|iate much opposition, as the principle 
of colonial MU-relianec wai ver>' generally a^scfited to. 
Indeed the withdrawal of troop) from distant sUtions 
lay al tlio root of Ihc whole question of Army Reform. 
Ai tang as llie period of foreign service bore so large 
a proportion to that of service at home, the discourage* 
mcnt i(> enlbting wu gresi, and it would be diflWult, 
if not ImpoaiiUe^ to reduce the period of enlistment. 
UorBoimr. ihort enliftincnl was aaential to a healthy 
organiiation of the amy &i>d to economy. Of the non- 
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effective vote nearly ^1,500,000 was for pensions. The 
true policy was to enlist young men only, and not 
to keep older men> except those who had risen to be 
non-commissioned officers. He pointed out that by this 
means the active army would always be filled with 
soldiers in the prime of Hfe, and the civil population 
would be filled with men who had gone through five or 
seven years of military training. Thus the active army 
would be the training school of the whole population. 
The idle plan of offering pensions to induce worn-out 
men to continue in the service would be discontinued, 
and a great relief afforded to the non-effective vote. The 
withdrawal of troops from distant places would enable 
us to do with a smaller proportion of everything which 
troops require, and so effect a lai^e saving in the vote 
for stores* 

It was the duty of the Cabinet to decide what is 
the proper amount of force to be kept up each year, a 
decision which Mr Cardwell did not propose to anticipate; 
but he showed the results of his proposals in the followir^ 
table* 

Kv^ulart. MOltia, VolBDiecn. Total 

EHSting force '37»5oo 65,000 170,000 372p5<» 

Proposed force . . 116,000 100,000 300,000 436,000 

Deducting the 26,000 men to be stationed in the 
Colonies, this would give : — 

The Aimy at home .... 100,000 

The Militia 100,000 

The Volunteers aoo,ooo 



Total at home .... 400.000 

In effecting the reduction of the regular army he 
proposed to retain all the present cadres, reducing those 
at home to a little above the level of the French army 
in time of peace. 

The proposed force would work out to a very 
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considerable reduction in cost, and would also have the 
effect of giving to the soldier the inestimable boon of 
an equal time of service at home and abroad. Including 
India the numbers would be : — 



Ai home 
IndiSf 65,000 1 
Colonies, 16,000 / 



lOC^OOO 

91,000 



The Volunteer force was constantly increasing, and 
the estimates for 1869-70 showed an obligatory increase 
in the capitation rate of £26,000, over which the 
Government could exercise no controL It was worthy 
of consideration whether a maximum of 200,000 men 
should not be hxed for the capitation rate, and after 
that number had been reached, the least efficient 
companies be deprived of the capitation so as to keep 
the vote down to 200,000 until all became effective. 

Mr Gladstone entirely approved of the general 
principles propounded, and it may be interesting here 
to give the proposed distribution of the 26,000 men to 
be kept in the Colonies. 

Imperial Stations : — 

Malta and Gibraltar 
West Indies and West Africa 
Bennuda ..... 
Ch]na ..... 
Stmon^s Bay and St. Helena 



Hali^ and Newfoundland 



Contributing Colonies : — 

Canada ,,-,.. 

Ceyion 

Mauritius . - . . . 
Straits Settlemecls and Hong-kong 
Australia 



3.500 

2,000 
'iSoo 
If 000 
1,000 



19,000 



3,000 
3,000 
1,100 
1,000 
900 



7,000 



36,000 
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Oa the tith Much 1869, Mr Cardwcll moved the 
Army Estimates for the coming year, and In noticing 
tile prupuHccl trductiuits in [he Ojltmin;, he drrw a 
<li.%iinciu)n bchvcrn the Colcirics which are occupied for 
the purpose of colonixatlon, and tho?;e maritime porta 
which ate occupied for Imperial objects as stations for 
our fleet. Excluding the latter from hh calculations, he 
dealt with the former only, on which he anticipAted & 
saving of one-third of their existiag ctwL 

In iSGi^ a select committee of the Honse of Commons 
had bwn appointed to consider the general question of 
our colonial military expenditure. That committee 
reported that a great change wa3 necessary in the 
policy of the country in that respect, in order tlutt the 
burdens of the people at home might be dimmbhcd, 
and a spirit of ^elf-reliance genetaletl in our colonial 
possesions, so that the result might be mumaUy 
advantageous to the colonies and to the mother country. 
The Resolution of the committee was adopted by the 
House of Commons and became the settled poLic>- of the 
countryn This policy waa first carried into effect by the 
Duke of Newcastle ^ with regard to the Australian colonies 
Afterwards, when Mr Card well was at the Colonial 
Office, there was withdrawn frtim New Zealand a force 
of 10,000 men. which for some years had been waging 
war with the insurgeiit Maons, a war which might 
have lasted for some years longer had not the with- 
drawal of the troops led to its cessation, A Httlc later 
the Kunc policy was canied into effect in the Crown 
Colonies of Hong-kong, the Mauritius^ Ccylor. and the 
Straits Settlements, not indeed by withdrawing the iroopa, 
but by requiring the colonist* to contribute towards their 
support 

In 1^66, notice was given to the Governor of the 

) 5<CirUry of SlaEr foi Wkr and Ehf ColoriiC«» tSS'- i^U- 
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Cape that the poJicy adopted by the House of Commons 
in iS6i must at no distant time be applied to the 
Cape Colony, That policy was carried into effect by 
the Earl of Carnarvon.' Canada was the sole exception, 
and that for the remarkable and exceptional reasons 
caused by the civil war in the United States, and 
subsequently by the threatened Fenian invasion. So 
far back as 1851, Earl Grey, then Secretary of State 
for War and the Colonies, addressed to the Governor- 
General of Canada a despatch in which he pointed out 
that Canada, enjoying as she did the blessings of 
responsible government, must be prepared to encomiter 
all the sacrifices which freedom and a responsible 
government demanded of her. His successor, the Duke 
of Newcastle, made use of the same argument in 1853 
when reducing the force in Canada to a little over 6oco 
men. 

The threatening of hostilities in connection with the 
Trent^ affair in 1861 led to a large augmentation of the 
forces in Canada, raising the total in British North 
America to 17,000 men. In 1S65,* one of the strot^est 
arguments for the confederation of the Canadian Provinces 
was the necessity which lay upon them of looking 
forward to providing for their own defence. Exceptional 
circumstances prevented the application of the policy 
to Canada until 1867, when Sir John Fakington with- 
drew 3500 men out of the 16,000 who were then 
stationed there ; and just before he quitted office, the 

' SecrcUiy of Sute for the Colonies, 1866-1867. 

* The Trent, h Bnlkh mail st«uaer on % voj'tge ttttra % neutr*! port 
10 England, wu stopped on the bjfh teoa hj an Amencui vetsel of wmr, 
aud four pusengers, envop from the Coofedente States to Europe, were 
fordhljr tAken oat. A demand for their reitontioa wu immediately made 
and D^iury prepvationA were commenced for enforcing the denumd. Wif 
wu avoided by the Government of the Uoiled States compljiag with the 
fiiitiih demand. 

* Mi Cu^well wu then Sccretuy of SLate for the Colonics. 
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Duke of Buckingham, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, recommended to the War Office a further 
reduction of 3500 men, which reduction had already 
been embodied in the estimates for the coming year, 
before Sir John Fakington quitted office. This recom- 
mendation Mr Gladstone's government now proposed to 
carry out, and indeed to go stiJl further, leaving only 
6350 men in British North America, 

In making these reductions the British government 
was not actuated by mere sordid considerations of 
economy, nor did they consider that the diminution of 
force was really any weakening of the Colonies. The 
distribution of a small force of regular troops rather 
weakened than strengthened the colonists if it tended 
to prevent them from exerting themselves to rely on 
their own resources, Canada, with 30,000 or 40,000 
armed men of her own, occupied a stronger and more 
independent position than she ever did before. The 
true defence of our Colonies is that they live under the 
agis of the name of England, and that war with them 
is war with England. The modem policy of the Imperial 
Government was to strengthen and defend the Colonies, 
as well as increase the power of England, by generating 
in every one of the settlements where the British name 
is known a spirit of British energy and self-reliance ; 
and at the same time to consolidate and concentrate 
the strength of the mother country for their defence 
in time of need. 

Acting on this policy the Estimates for 1869-70 were 
framed so as to give a reduction of I5J73 men in the 
forces stationed in the Colonies. Part of this reduction 
was effected by disbanding colonial corps, on the principle 
that it is not desirable to maintain, at the expense of 
the mother country, forces which, owing either to the 
conditions under which they are recruited, or other 
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ctrcunuUnces, arc not ivaibble for gcficral service en 
^ny put of the world. 

As the number of tn>ops U home vould be largely 
Incfcucd hy the withdrawaU frotn the CelociieSj part of 
thb incre^ic was applied to a roduction in the strength 
uf the battalions 4it humc ; but the totiU force at hoDK 
WW not reduced, for whereas ihc number of n^ul^r troop» 
aihocnctn 1 868 was 87,500; the number provided hy the 
Kftttmates of iS69';owas 92,058, Mr CardweU attached 
rouch importanoG to the pnndple of maintaining intact 
the cadres of tbc batUlions, arguing that, with a peace 
cilablUlunent of ^opoo tnco, too battalions of 500 men 
eadi b a much stronger organixatJoo than 50 battaliotia 
of 1000 men each. For, if it be dcftin-d to bring the 
infantry lo a war strength, all that b needed in the former 
case b to place the required number of men from tite 
Ke^r\-e with «ch batuUon, which will at once give 100 
bttttaliofu at war ^tra^th. In the alternative case, Uk 
required increase can only be nude by organising 50 
new battalions with oIKcers and staff complete. When 
rediKbi^ Uie anny, tl^ reductioni uf battalions awards 
the gteat^it pcctinlary saving, but three very undesir* 
able results are iiwarred. (1) A hattlihip is inilicted on 
a great number of officers, (s) A comckiEble expense 
b Incurred in half-pay for services for which tho return is 
obttined ($) The strength and clartkity of the army 
b diminished, and the defcnnvc power of the country 
U lessened, Mr Cardwcll had atteady in contemplition 
the formation of reserves on the continenbil system, by 
wMcfa the cadres cootd be rapidly expanded to a war 
ettablbhment of 1000 rank arul file. 

At this time, the term " Reser\-c Forces' inclodcd 
irMlbcriminately : the Militia, which would be embodied in 
time of war ; the Voltrntccrs, who would be called out in 
caac of tnvasioo ; and \iic two classes of Army Reserve, of 
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the Fintt CLus could be ficnt abroad with the 
'reg:ukr forces, and the Second CIjus was only available 
for savicc ttt hunic. The Fiist Cl^as Army Reserve, 
including ihc Milltm Reserrvc,' numbered only 3S45 nwm, 
and this was the only force which could be nsed for the 
first line for foreign service 

Mr Ca^d^^«^ pnxeedcd then to lay dowx^ the foJlowfn(; 
propositions: vie., that the army of a country circum- 
stanced as this is, ought to be, ah regards both men and 
muiiriti in time of peace, coiT»parati\cly sm4ll ; that iLs 
efficiency should be the htghesl possible \ timt il sliould 
be in a form capable of easy expansion; that> as regards 
its meti^Ul, this should be of the highest quality and the 
greatest clficicnc>-, and with thin object it should not be 
allowed to accumulate In proportions so iai^e aa to be 
likely to become obsolete, to wear out. or to be the worse 
for keeping. 

It was in accordance with these principles that, while 
thincen battalions were brought home from the Colonies, 
their cadres were kept intact ; but it was evidently neceuary 
that acme plan should be adopted by which the bnttalJons 
at borne could be filled up when the emergency might 
viae. 

The First Class Army Reserve consisted of Tooo men 
only, and allhough the strength of the Miliila ReHerve 
wa* fixed by statute at 20,000, only 3700 had l>cen 
enrolled. Mr Cardwell fully recognised the objections 
to the Militia Reserve, whereby the Militia would lose 
flomc of their best men just at the time when they 
might mo*l require their services, but pending the con- 
sideration of a better system be determined upon the 

' Tlic !iliLlU« Kocm cciTudsied of ft ocrtoia numbrr of Irikcd cijilKuuticu 
who had ttip^pd ic ur^« In the rcgnlu turcy in our ni wnr Thty tftp^t/^ 
fev fivf ymm lad nccvcd % pnyiuvnt «f ^1 a ynr to Idd£ u thoy vef« iti 
ibc Rocfvc; 

C 
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enrolment of their fiiU number, so that the ruiks of the 
army might be completed if requirccL 

But besides filling op the battalions, theie was the 
question of maintaining a force efficient in itself and atAc 
to second and support the anny. For this purpose there 
was evidently the old coostitutjonal fon:e of Engbiod — 
the Militia, and it was to the improvement of this force 
that Mr Cardwell turned his attentioa 

Sir John Fakington, when Secretary <^ State for 
War, had drawn attention in the House of Commons to 
the fact that while the General Officer Commanding 
the Northern District had 7000 rc^lars under his 
command, there were 36,ooo men of the reserve forces 
located in his district with whom he had nothing what- 
ever to do. Mr Cardwell, commenting on thw statement, 
insisted that there ought to be a relation between the 
regular army and the reserve forces, in such a manner 
that the country might feel that the whole strength of 
its force is welded and consolidated together, and could 
be applied with the greatest advant^e to resist and 
Tcpt;! invasion. The best method of effecting this would 
icoi careful consideration and special legislation. Mean^ 
\\h\\t^ it wa5 decided to raise the number of the Militia 
<i] kiicat Britain to its statutory maximum, 90^00 men, 
Aiui CO make arrangements for brigading them, when 
.\v<viMc. ^*ith the regular forces. The position of the 
. ,h^v i> u.u-i aist> improved by raising their pay and allow- 
i.is^ X UuiHn* the period of training, to the rates given in 

V^ »v>;auK the Volunteers, considerable pressure had 
y^., .^si :o lAisi' i^- capitation grant Mr Cardwell felt 

^ ^^^,\ iv ^vxtu^1 br^^^cast an increase of the capita- 

^.A.,s HvMAi 'ot tn: sitiK^factoiy. having regard to the 

iif\\v*K\^ 1* Lhv' ii^;utn?««nts of the different corps, 

w *Wt V*MVKHV. tv^ increase the Parliamentary 
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griant, he judged it absolutely necessary to require a much 
more efficient oi^anization of the body, and to lay down 
these rules : — 

1. There should not be in any locality more separate 
corps of Volunteers than could be kept up at a proper 
strength. 

2. A greater proportion of those who receive the grant 
should attain to the highest standard of efficiency. 

3. Officers and non-commissioned officers should 
always be selected for their efficiency. 

4. If Parliament were to be asked for an increased 
contribution for the Volunteers^ it must be made, not by 
a blind increase of the capitation grant, but by adopting 
measures the direct tendency and necessary consequence 
of which should be to contribute to increased efficiency. 

As regards the Yeomanry, there were some competent 
authorities who did not attach a great value to that force, 
but at a period when Her Majesty's Government were 
most desirous to encourage the reserve forces and to 
endeavour to make them more efficient, and enable them 
to act in complete harmony with the regular forces, 
Mr Cardwell was very unwilling to discourage any branch 
of the reserves. He expressed his opinion in the House 
of Commons, in reply to criticisms on the usefulness of 
the yeomanry, that, considering the exceeding smallness 
of our regular cavalry force, they would be most useful for 
escort and outpost duties, to relieve the regular cavalry 
from the drain which those duties would entail upon them, 
duties which the local knowledge of the yeomanry would 
enable them to perform very efficiently. He stated his 
intention of arming them without delay with breech- 
loading carbines, and expressed his opinion that they 
would be more useful as mounted riflemen than as 
cavalry, and that as such they would prove a very 
efficient force. The yeomanry were the only surviving 
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portions of the old volunteer force, and he hoped that 
they might be made efHcient both as mounted riflemen, 
and as cavalry for outpost duties, scouting, and escorts. 

For the reserve forces generally a breech < loading 
rifle was to be immediately adopted, and their general 
arming with the breech-loader was commenced in 1869. 

The reduction of colonial garrisons allowed a corre- 
sponding reduction in staff and establishments, and some 
diminution was made in the staff at home ; but every 
reduction was carefully dealt with on its own merits. 
The net reduction effected in the estimates of 1S69- 
1S70 amounted to ^1,138,250, equal to 10 per cent on the 
whole of the net effective estimate. Part of this saving 
would not be permanent, as it was due to the necessity 
for suspending the manufacture of the reserve of Snider 
rifles. 

The overwhelming effect of the breech-loader in the 
hands of the Prussian infantry in the war with Austria 
in 1S66 had enforced on all other armies the necessity of 
immediately adopting a similar arm. As a temporary 
expedient the "Snider" rifle had been adopted in the 
British army. It was undoubtedly superior to the Needle 
gun, though possibly not to the Chassepdt with which the 
French infantry were being armed, but it had this ad- 
vantage, that the Enfield rifles of the British army could 
be quickly converted into breech-loaders on the Snider 
system. A more perfect weapon had, however, been 
designed tn the Martini-Henry rifle, but before being 
adopted it was necessaiy to try it in different climates and 
under varying conditions. Some of these rifles were 
therefore issued for trial at home, in India, and in Canada, 
and some were supplied to be tested by experienced rifle- 
men at the next Wimbledon Meeting. Meanwhile the 
conversion of the Enfield rifle was pushed on, with a view 
to arming the whole of the reserve forces as soon as 
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possible with a breech-loader, and keeping up a sufficient 
supply for present use with a small reserve ; the manu- 
facture of proper reserves being postponed till the new 
pattern rifle could be finally approved 

The following table shows the net total tffectivt of the 
estimate of 1869-70 compared with the votes of former 
years, and also the force available at home. 
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CHAPTER W 

HlLtTARY STATE OF GREAT BRITAUt, 1815*70 



In ord«r to understand the responsibility for home 
defence ofl it presented itself to the Mini9ter» of the 
Cr^vrn, it is ncccwary to give a short sketch of the 
defensive niAte of Great Britain at difTctent intervals 
suh«5(|urnt to the rinse of thr Napolronic w^rt- 

When the fall of Napoleon In 1815, followed by hi« 
exile to St Helena, gave peace to Europe, no time was 
lost in reducing all military establish mcnts. so as to 
alfbrd the utmost po»»it>le relief to the heavily buniencd 
Exchequer* All the nations of Europe were exhausted 
by a Jong and costly war» and no apprehension of a 
frc«H outbreak existed, ui tlut jMjpuUr attention vraa 
exdusivdy directed to the p^ilpablc advantages of the 
reduction of public expenditure and of taxation. 

The number of regular troops in the United 
Kinf^docn— 

In 1820 was 64426, with 22 field-gun^ 
Id 1830 was 50^56. with 50 field-guns. 
In 1840 vias 53-379, wlUi yy ftdd^gum. 

In 1844, Sir JanM» Graham, then Home Secretary, 
vrote » fiecret and confidential memorandum, in which 
he pointed out that it wa« necessary for our safety to 
be able to command, at any moment, a very con^dersblc 
force 4t home, and that our cxistinf^ means of defence 
were fto inadequate as to cause great danger. 

A change of ministry' took place in 1846, and Earl 
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Grey, who then became Secrelaiy of Smte fot War and 
the Colonics, wrote a paper * en the state of the army, 
which in \\\s opinion requireci the enrly and very j^ous 
attention of the Govcrnracnl from two points of view; 
first, as regards the force habitually kept at home; and 
scconiJ, a^ regards the ncccwily of improving the efficiency 
of the army. He advocated a lafg^ induction of our 
colonial garrisons, whicli at that time swallowed tip about 
four-sevenths of the whole of the infentry of the line,* 
pointing out that the policy upon which we ouf^ht to 
act, now that steam allowed of easy comirunication 
between the difTcrciit pzti» of the Empire, waft not to 
SCcitter our force more th«iil couhl pri^Mhfy he avoided, 
but to keej) a Urge reserve in this country ready to 
be lent at short notice wherever danger mig^t threaten. 
He recommended a further increase to the Artillery* and 
the enrolment of 100,000 Paiiioners at home. 

A few days after the dale of Lord Grey's memor- 
andum, Major-Gcncral Sir John Burgoyne, Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, submitted to the Master- 
General of the Ordnance st^me Ohfrvatsttru on tkt 
pK-»ssibk Rt^ti 9/ a War wM Frnnce, umfft cur prfurtr 
sysUm tf Mtliiary Prfparatt^n, in which* he s^tated that 
there might be in Great Britain and Ireland perhaps 
30,000 rc^Iar troops, including infantry and cavalry; 
of which 20JXJO to 35,000 must remain for the pro- 
tection of Ireland and of garnsuns^ etCj leaving not 
more than jocxi to 10,000 men available to oppose 
the efforts of more than icn times iheir number. He 
believed that there was not in the whole British Islands 
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* Ln TS40, ftiui-^fUifi of iht InCnnlfy vtm abfoad ; irjt., £9 taffrnJiont 
i|n CoTcnJc« 1 23 bdiuliona in India uid Cl>ini ; n batTAlioiu At hmac- 

> Tlic AflilZery \nA b«n monscJ uii Ut ApilJ tS4&1r) ■ UtlAlion gf 

< MiMawf 0/tmwu afSi'J^it Smr^ry^. FabliJicd jd il^. 
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jfTiMg^ tw QIC ^OliyFttCTW Ol 311 

amMnc IT ***»*T aons v^ ■["'*^ hdccjuJ 
Ti M. -Gxc Tj' *=^*~ juiL jf T*'""^ -iHiip* ^ImujL vas a total 
■ij j.a. ■> Tc: YsEi^-^acsi. 'aait t^m p>pcr before 
US: '■^*^*^'** ^ Hut —jiti: ^"fciiii^t^iiu tb^K Poteen 
K. 1^^^— *- HL ifie Defibsce of tlie 

^_TnrM^ vc£^ s^sxn^ n&v 3v 4uitw.AiiB-g scmI bgr the 
HiitiK 3MIIUC >c mTTSBPt sue :3e tfi o dlja w fa fortified 

■K- t. ■J^ Clc t n ^3IC£ A !■■■ li ■»■, 

■XI :av. Zmst if 'S^-stlm^mu vac nolfc to hna in reply 
m ZK sn. jmiuart -i^- Ix th^ ktBo- tfac Duke 
■gf;^tT^: Ttiif its T^ar n lam: ^p**?»« '''i^»'^f &> ovaikcn tlie 
■unacv-n if liH^^TTc *t '"'" ' " ruTpir-'t-Nifi* ^ the aitciation 
Dtarc It lurinne yacap t snf ^paatiaa^ b^ llic appli- 
■T&SOT :f ^rg^TT a :*» g 7; iomft: tbvc wrCb our naval 
ti^'^r.Ttkf^ taiz ^vxi^&r:^ s^ 3sLf £3CT=scpacdL ^ooo men 
.^ v[ um^ .r.-uiii -n.x be t<ic icofr arms, if rcqaired, 
vi^ iir* xTtT^r: ^ l aor tgc Tbf wtuic farce employed 
IC Kim; Y*.-u^ii 7CC i&rz. a s«&c>cnt oomfacr of okcn 
Vi r>« J K T V .vcupft^brc aai d j faaoe cf tbe vixks con* 
'^-jvr:;^: vT r^ ^-c;ci:c ci tbe liodkyar ds and naval 
i»^^'*<j.^ .i:tc, v.!^ islx JQKve a fzc^le man disposalde. 
^^v Xto s^xT-v^v TCttTiCec di fforr^ t Administrations to 
^<v>v> ^'^rtXv'k, f^y^^^*^ asd cxadpuDc tfac militia^ which 
*v^ *.^ ^'w jLt or^iT-i^ed ioroc of about 150.000 men. 
*^*>. *'V\ x-^ j ^:!s g i\ :ar>3ri of the regular anny at a 
\^*"*\ ^s jiiv\t t^sX'^'X'O a year, v^Mild suffice. He con- 
^v'vv "f <<t L^u Bur^\-Dcs views of the danger of 
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our ponltion ind of the magritudc of the flUkc at issue, 
and said he was especially sensible of the certainty of 
failure if we tlld not attend tu tlic mc^ures necessary 
to be taken fnr our drfciice, and of tht- indelible dUgrace 
of such failure' 

Thit letter was ^hown (a the members of the Cahioet, 
and (confidentially) to a few other persons, by one of 
whom it was communicated a year later to the Mcmiitg^ 
CkrpnisU^ in the columns of which newspaper It appeared 
on the 4tb January 1848. The publication of the Duke 
of Wellington's views of tlie defirtiL-dcM ?itJitc uf liie 
cotintry ejccited much interest, but so far from having 
the result that might have been anticipated, the leaders 
of public opinion asserted that the addition of 25,000 
or 30POO men to the army was absolutely impo»»ib1c, 
as the country could not bear the cost Mr Cobdcn, 
speaking at Manchester, intimated that the Duke of 
Wellington was m his dotage, saying that hi* Grace 
had pasaed the extremeat probable duration of human 
exifitence^ and was tottering or the vei^e of the f^rave, 

In the following month, the Revolution broke out 
in Paris, and Louis Philippe immediately abdicated and 
took refuge in England. The revolutionary wave pa^ucd 
rapidly through Europr, overthrowing some ard shaking 
to Uieir centre otlier* of tlte thrones of the European 
Powers. In England, the Kktifu] measures adopted by 
the Duke of Wellington completely parried the threatened 
outbreak in London on the toth April, \t'hile the in^ 
flurrcction Id Ireland was quelled after an insignificant 
akirmbh with forty-^Ix constables in tJic widow M'Curmack'n 
cabbage garden. 

Some aiigm^tntion of the regular forces now took 
pl4Ce, but when Parliament was opened on the 2nd 

> Thi* Ivtia* i» pwn in Ihc £^ «/ Om^Ht^nwr </ Sir J9kn 
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February 1^9, the Queen's speech stated that— "tJie 
present aspect of affairs haa enabled mc to make lar^ 
rcductuJiLs in the eNliinatcN tif I^lhI ye^Lr/* ThU Matcmcnt 
lA^i clialleiigrd in bc:>th Hou^< in the rtcbalt? <vn th:; 
Address. The Government narrowly escaped defeat in ihc 
House of LoncU, but in the Commons Lord John Ru^setl 
pointed out that his Government had increased the navy by 
3000 men and the Arrillefy by 5000 men.' and a hostile 
amendment was defeated by a lai^c majority, though little 
atlcmpl was made tu juiitify the ^ttatement that had been 
thiil1*^Tigcd, 

The number of repiUr troopa In the United Kingdom 
in 1850 wai 68,538, with ;o field-guns. 

I'ubhc opinion waa not. howc^er> prepared for Bny 
adequate expenditure, and in May 1S50 Sir Jr^hn Bur|fo>'ne 
again wrote a forcible iiiunLrrandLLm ' on the inadequacy 
of llie milit:kr^' condition and cHtablishTnenis nf this country 
even forsclf-proicciion. Hcstatcd thai the slight improve- 
cnents commenced in 1^46 had since been gradually 
checlicd. and the pressure for reduction of expenditure ard 
of taxation had not only led to a low stan^lard of military 
organication, but had induced the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary at War to hold out an 
expectation that ii would t>e *till furtiier lowered. This 
course, if pemcvercd in, must lead to ccnitequeocec with 
wbjcfa no financial ^iews could be placed in competition. 
He argued tliat our extreme weakness at home and the 
neglected slate of some of our valuable foreign possessions 
invited attack. The French had several hundred) of 
thousands of regular troops available for taking the licid at 
once, and could with eaie place aoppoo men on their cua^t 

1 Twouorc EallAtioqn of Ait{Uv«T ven rdtcd In lK«l| t^i 40 g^mi vso 
■dM t» Uk llcnc Bod PkU Aitillcf y. 

ttft ^ Sir/*^ h'ar*g»jrm, bat k m iatio # »4 m iu AooproftlM 
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in .1 fcvr days. If vc a^cmblcd every available man from 
Great Britain and Ireland, we could not Rcl more than 
50.000 to 6opoo meii of every description^ and these most 
imperfectly provided with artiller}' and with the essential 
requisites for a campaign. In 1803, when Buonaparte 
thrcatcncrd an invasion, wc had in the United Kingdom 
100,000 regulars, 8o,ooo militia, aiid 300,000 volunteers 
enrolled^ armed, and orgAmzcd. Now, we had nnl got 
arm^ or equlpmeiits for any levy m mass/ nor any 
organization for f^uch a levy, neit1:er wafi there any de- 
termination to be prepared for the maintenance of a 
decided superiorit>- at sea; en the contrary, a reduction 
of the naval service had become a popular topic. It was 
even probable that, if war brcike out. France would have 
an absolute naval superiority. The whole question was 
met by a determination to avoid expense, and a blind 
hope of perpetual peace* What was needed was the 
power to bring 100,000 troops and 100 pieces of cannon 
into the field, without completely abandoning posts that 
ought to be guarded. This would reed an addition of 
80.000 men to tile piescnt strength.' So shocking was 
Ihe inilltaiy condition of Great Britain that tf serious 
differences were to arise with France it would be necessary 
to avoid war " by all means and at any sacrifice." 

Sir John Bu^oyne asserted that the very object of 
armed forces was being gradually lost sight of. Judging 
from the debater on the army estimates, the troops seemed 
to be looked upon merely as a reserved police for the 
preservation of internal tranquillity at home and abroad. 
The scale for their maintenance was measured solely by 
peace requiremeitt:^. 

L The case with which Great Britain withstood the 
'rcrolutionary wave Chat passed over Europe in 184S 

^ Tbrw A>»ooo iiHn vniili) bp cniliik. TTir tcOtOOO tnfiD for Ihc Aeld 
atnty vould be VM-lliicil ic^^rt »n4 iwo thirvjs nilitiiu 
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Seeined to confirm the fx^puJai' view of the <ntUtaT>- roquire- 
merits, and the Cabinet were unaUe to put forward the 
nicaaurcs which most of the Ministers deemed ta be 
essentia] for the s^(efy of the country. 

A consideration of the position in which England wh-h 
placed durln(( this period will serve to show that the 
apprehensions of public men wert: not without fouadaiion. 
On more than one occ^ion war with France seemed 
imminent En 1S40, when England intervened in ^yria 
on behalf of tlie Sultan, the operations Qfr(t^'>^t Bcyrout and 
St ]e<in d'Acre were CAnied out by a M^uadron which 
conUincd only nine English ships of the line and one 
Turkish, whilst ttie French who wirfe clamouring for war 
with England could command a coinbiiied fleet of twenty 
French and Egyptian ships of the line.^ 

In I!i44, the Phtdiard affau- at Tahiti caused an out- 
burst of indignation which was only appeased by the 
French Govcmznent dltavowiog the act of AdoiiraL DupcLit 
Thouars.* 

In 1846, the Spanish mairiages kd to a breaking up 
oT tile cordial undentanding betii«efl England and 
France which had been rcvi^^ After the difTcrencvs of 

But a Aill ^reettcr danger threatened England in 1848, 
a danger that seems to have been even greater than 
could hiivc teen anlkipated. Since the pAsnin^ of the 
Reform Bill, the encouragement given by the British 
Government to the revolutionary party on the oonthienc 
had avrakencd the scnoua appnehcnsiona of aU the great 
continental Powcra It nibscquentJy came to light that 
a coalition against Great Britain was set on tool by 
the Cabinets of Prussia. Ru5sia> Austria, and France 
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which If described as (oAIjw% In Alison's Hittofy (f 
Eufvfit:* — 

*'Thc English agcnU nl Vicnnn, Berlin, aiic! Bta-iic, 

•wAmed the BritiJih Government repeatedly, in the courec of 
Uie winter of [847-8, that something underhand wan in 
agitation ; but Ihey were far from being awan* of the extent 
and immincrrco oftJie danger which tlircutencd It is now 
knownn from the revtifttiors of iht Mfnislets of L()iTi< 
Philippe, that the overture* of the Northern Powers had 
\rvti accepted bj' the Frtrrth Gavennn^riil, and thr i^ih 
March Jixed for the conclusion of dclinjtc arraii^^einenU 
against Great Britain ! The Revolution of 1 84S. by settinif 
the continenta! Powers af^lnst each otiier, probably Kaved 
Great Britain from a contest, smglcd-handcd, willi a con- 
federacy a« powerful us ihat which overthrew France on 
the field of Lcipsic," 



h 
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In 1851, the Great Esfhibhion took pUce, and was 
lied 2S the inauguration of an era of perpcttial peace; 
but thia vifiion was quickly dissipated by the cvcntt of 
the znd December in Parid, which gave ri.>sc to serious 
apprehensions as to the maintenance of pcacc^ In 
January 1B52, Lord Grey subnaiUed another mcniontndnm 
to hif4 collragiics, in which he drew their attention lo his 
former paper of the i;rth October 184G 'in consequence 
of the great and not unnatjral anxiety which was felt 
by the pLblic as to cur means of repelling a foreign 
Iflvasioa" Parliament ma immediately after thi*, and 
the Queen's speech indicated an increase in the naval 
military estimates- The Government also introduced 
a Militia Bill Jn the House of Commons, but being 
defeated cm a proposed ami_-:idment to The title of the 
Bill, th^ resigned. 

The new Government unclcf Lord Derby lost no time 
n presenting a new Pflilitia BitI, which provided for the 
levying of 80.000 milillamcn. This was carried by a 
very large majority >n the House of Commons. The 
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Accond reading: o( the Bill m the Hduac of Lords was 
s^^nali-tod by an emphatic speech in its fa^-oar by the 
T>iilce nf Wdlirgton, th<; ]a.%t occasion on which he? 
addres^ the House of Lord^ when he spolce In 
n^ighty t£r<n& of the services which the tnditia had 
rendered ta him in the great stru^e for our country's 
libcrtk^L 

But apart from the danger of invasion, there were 
some wbu discerned on the horizon tlic symptocna of 
%trirm^ that thrrat^ned to disturb the deceitful c^\m 
to which the public were gMng a bUnd confidence. 
One of the most prominent of the younger soldieirs 
who made their mark during the great war was Sir 
Henry Harding Entering the army at a very early 
a^e, he served through the whole of the Teniruular War 
with great distinction, returning to England before he 
was thirty, a Lieut enant-CoIond and a KCB. During 
the Waterloo campaign, he was British Military Com- 
missioner with the Prussian army, and was wounded 
at tilochcf^s side at Ligny, where he lost his left hand. 
Promotion waa not so lavishly bestowed In those days 
as it i» now. and liardingc nrmaincd a Ucutcfiant* 
Colonel till 1S21. In 1S23 he was appointed Clerk of 
the Ordnance, and soon anerwards entered Parliament. 
He twice held the office of Sccretarj- at War, and twice 
that of Chief Secretary for Ireland. In 1S44 he was 
appointed Govemor-CieneraJ of India, where his rule was 
signalized by iipTSt military achievements, as well as by 
admim'strattve success, d^t which he was created a 
Viscount and recci\xd the substantial acknowledgments 
of Parliament and of the East India Company. Hik 
Taried adfliinistraiive career, combined with hts recent 
war experience in India, appears to have icd him to 
entertain more ad^-anccd ideas than most soldier? of his 
generation. To him Burgoync addrcased a letter on the 
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I2th May iSsi, lamenting that wc wcfc fulling into 
imbecility and decay, whilst the French bad joal allotlcd 
jCs^JpOoo fc»r -sca defaiccs fur Cherbourg, avowtxlly fnr 
ibe chanci! of (rolbVon with England, Lord Hardlnge 
replied that we were Incurnng very ^rious rl«k by the 
defenceless ftatc of our na\-al and military preparations, 
especially navaJ, and stated that we had not 20,000 
infantry available to oppose a landing.' 

Indeed wc weie, in bl5 cpinion, in a feeble »tate 
whether for ofTencc or defence. Walking oric day m 
the Great Exhibition, he met Mr Cardwdl, and taking 
him b>- the ann be invited him to walif with him. He 
said:— 

"I have been this morning with the Duke of 
Wellington^ trying to persuade him to have the irfantry 
armed with the Mini^ rifle; but he will not consent 
Now, 1 foresee that in the course of the next three or 
four years there will be a general war in Europe ; wc 
shall be involved in it, and we «ha1l be beaten unless we 
have a riHc," 

A few months after this conversation, there was a 
charge of ministry, and Lord Hardingc became Master- 
General of the Ordnance, His first act was to prepare 
300 field-guns, with 600 wagons, to be got ready in the 
arsenal. He also obtained the Duke of Wellington's 
consent to the infantry' bcin^ armed with the Mini^ rij^c; 
In September iSS3 the Duke died, and Lord Hardin^e 
was made Commander-in-Chief. The rearming of the 
Infantry was pushed on as rapidly as possible^ but we 
did not then pussess ihe means of rapid manufacture 
of rifles, and the Eastern Kxpedition of 1854 sailed from 
England with the old smooth bore musket. The Mini* 
rifle was issued to some of the infantry at Malta ; others 

' Tliev Icllcn uc pvcn in the Z^ atrd CrrmfendaKt itf Sir /tkm 
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meefved it a(ter ihey f^ot to Turkey, but the rourth Divi- 
sion 6id not ^ their Arms cxchanj^ until after the 
battle of Inkcrmann. The victoty of the allies in that 
hard'fougbt battle was largely due to the British infantry^ 
bcmg armrd m\h Ihc Mtniif rifle, and it was eiitircl/ due 
to Lord Hanlini:e'H fort^sight and ener|;y that th«r new 
wea[)ons had been pruviiied before they landed in the 
Crimea. 

In iS;? the number of field-j^uns at home had been 
raised to 130, aod this enabled the Government in iS>4 
to 5cnd 60 cuna to tlie Crimea, a number which Avas 
raised to 92 in 1S55, Mobile the number left In the United 
Kingdom was increased to 1 14, 

The Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny n>LUGcd the 
British nation Irom their dreams of t^erpetual pcaee, and at 
a threat of invasion from France in 1859 a force of isc^ooo 
voluntccra sprang into existence which, with loo^oo 
regtdara and i9o fic1d-gun5. placed the CEJuntry in a »tate 
of security agabut die dant<cnt tliat had appeared so 
threatening botli to ttatcwncn and ^rUcTK for the previous 
l^fteen yezn. 

Tbo public mind was now awakened to the total want 
of prcparcdnci* for war. The Indian Mutiny had ncccoi- 
tated a permanent increase to the European force in that 
country, and the sudden outbursts of war on the continent 
of Europe in 1859, in 1864^ and in 186^3, showed not only 
how precarious wa« a fttate of peacc^ but also the rapidly 
with which conb'nen^'d nations were able in a few tlstys to 
expand Uicir peace establishments into armies pr^>arcd 
for war. 

Tbc fbrcK<Mn£ historical sketch will cacplain why the 
Goi^emment in i S69 l^eld it tu be of great Impoitance that 
any lediiction in Xh^ army ^hfjuld nut diminish thr numbers 
ser^-jng in the United Kingdom, for although the creation 
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of the volunteer force had added 150,000 men to the 
defensive forces of the kingdom, these were only available 
in case of invasion, whilst the need of a sufficient force 
capable of serving in any part of the world became daily 
more apparent 

Taking every decade from the battle of Waterloo to 
1870, the following was the strength of the forces in the 
United Kingdom. 
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^ This does not include the 20,000 additioiMl men voted for the army ia 
Augost 187a 



CHAPTER V 



REORGANIZATION OF WAR OFFICE 



Thk ttiird Keprirt of Lurd Nortbbrook't committee waJ: 
completed in February 1S70, and, su already «tated, it 
dealt with Uie whole cstablUhmQnl of the War Office and 
HofM; Guards. The member of person:^ (civiSian and 
ndlhaiy^ engaged in tiic ad mi nitration of the army was 
S3 nupcriur officcTH and 67J clerks, at an ;Lnniu1 cnM of 
j£2-49P79 This staff wa* cxceteive when romjiarcd wfth 
oilier European Powers, tlie cau&e being tlut the whole 
TTulitary administmtior of Great Britain had been organ- 
iiod on a ayatcm of want of tnl3t^ which had created 
double establishments for the transaction of the same 
business. 

Altl^ough by the Order In Council of iitli August 1S54 
all the dilTcrtrit uflicei which wrrr eonrrmrd in the 
administration of tl^c army had been placed under one 
responsible Minister, yet the tradition still remained of 1 
system of unnece^i^ary check, double labour, and divided 
responsibility, This lod to unsatisfactory results. The 
committee therefore enunciated two cardinal principles:— 

ist That the Secretary of State is the Minister respon- 
sible both fo* the eflkicncy of ihe army and for Its 
economical admtnbitration, and Uiat alt departments of 
army adminiuratiou arc subordinate and responsible to 
him. 

2nd. That confidence nhotild be placed in, and refpon- 
flibiltty fixed upofu the ducb of tfac principal dcpartmenta. 
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As rcf^^rtls the flrsl, notwithstanding the former 
litnitatEon in tlw Sccfciarx of Slate's patent, his .iu;ir«n:iC)', 
cv«n if necessary in matters of di^iplinc, had been ds^crtcd 
hy Lord Panmure. by Genenxl Peel, and b>" Mr SJdn^ 
Herbert in the evidence given by them before the Select 
Committee on MiLitdiry Or^aniEatJon in 1S60, whose report 
stated thai " notwith^tAncIiii^ tlie reservations in the patent, 
H»Royat Highnc^ the CommAridcr-in*Chief admits tJie 
supreme control of the Secretary of State over the army." 
That committee had pointed out that the separation 
of the Hcrse Guards and War Office engendered the 
belief that they are two distinct depurtmenL%. This error 
was confirmed by public opinion, and led to divided 
iuticjit uml even tu anlagonrNm. 

A preliminary step, therefore, for any efficieut nr- 
ganlzation must be that tbe wboTr adnwniitraticn of 
the army should be conducted under one roof. Taking 
this as a basis, the business of t!ie army naturally divided 
Itself into three principal departments: (1) Military; 
(*) Supply ; (j) Financial. Tlicac departments were, 
ho^sc^er, represented in the Hou^e of Commons by the 
Secretary of Sidle al^jnc, whereas the navy hail ffnir 
ofliciaU in ParlianiCTit, and the House of Common« was 
open to all the members of the Board of Admiralty, 
Formerly, the departments now under the Secretary of 
State for War were represented in the House of Commona 
by no Ics-s than seven member*.' 

Furtljcr assistance was absolutely ncccss^iy fur the 

Secretary t»f^ State, and it was therefore piopused that 

the chtels of the Control and Financial departments 

ihould be eligible for election as Members of Par!iamcnL 

'he Cbntioitcr-in-Chicr^ department was responBible for 

^ Cic'li at ifac Ofdnotic? ; Sat iy^^^- General of the OrJn4n[.-« ; Svcrviory 
lo the MioterGei««I I Secre^uy lo Ihc TmiDiy ; Sccic'iny ai War i 
Hoznt f>KrcKftiy i SMKEuy Ol StuLp fw Wv uid Vhc Colockiv 
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An expenditure of nearly five millions of money, and 
hn duties were analogous to those formerly performed 
by thr Clerk nf llic OrJiuncc, wl«nc uffitc Mr Cardu-ell 
proposed to revive ThiK title was sittMcrjiiently ehangrH 
tu "Surveyor -General of the Ordnance." and Uie War 
Of^cc Act of 1870 provided that both this oflice and 
that of " Financial Secretary of the War Department," 
should be tenable by persons having scatj in the House 
of Commons. 

Lord North brook's committee made, however, one im- 
portant reservation^ as to u-hteh it is dcsiraTjIe to qtiote 
tJicir exact word^. 

" Looking to the magnitude of the expenditure and 
the importance of the buKine«« conncctc<l with the supplies 
of the army, it cannot fail to be a threat advantage tJiat 
the Contml Department should be rcprewrnted in Parlia* 
ment; but it mtxst not be forgotten that the duty of 
aH ministering' the supplies of the army Tequire* Hpedal 
qualifications, and the first object should be to appoint 
to ihc uf5cc a person pos-^essing tho^e qualifications. !t 
wotild, therefore, we think, be unTc^rtunatc if the ap- 
polatment came to be considered as one which muht, 
as A matter of course, be conferred upon a Memt>er of 
Parliament- It would be aufHcicnt, in our opinion^ that 
the office should be classed wiih those of the Naval 
member* of the Jlcard of Admiralty, who form part 
of tlwf political administratioTi of the day, are eligible 
fto sit in the House of Commons, but need not necessarily 
alwHi)'K be Members of Parliament. This wa» the posi- 
tion fonncrly occupied by the Master 'General of the 
Oidnanoc." 

It i* allowable to digress here just to see how thi^ 
was acted upon. 

The firnt Sur\<c>'or'Cjenerat of the Ordnance appoirted 
under the new Act was Sir Henry Storks, a general 
ofBccr of great and varied experience, who obtained 
a scat in the House of Commons a year later. When 
Mr Gladstone's Go^-ernincnt quilted office in 1^74, a 
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retired officer was appointed who w« a Member of 
Parliament, bui whose aole military qualification had been 
the command of a company. When the next change 
of Go\'cmmcnl took place, in 1880, a g^cncr&l officer of 
experience (Sir John Acl>'c) ' wa.H .ippointed who had not 
got a scat in Parliament, but on his tjuittiEig the oficc 
In 1S83 on ApjKiintment as Governor of CibrAlL-ir, no 
further attempt was made to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of Lofd Northbrook's committee; but the "un> 
fortunate" contingency which they had alluded to came 
to pais, and "the appointment came lo be considered 
a» one which masU a-'i a matter of course, be conferreEl 
upon a Member of Parliament" The result of this was 
that during the next five years the appointment was held 
«uoccssTve1y by four civilian Members of Parliament, Vihen 
it was, not unnaturally, found to be a useless appointment, 
and was suppressed A well considered administrative 
scheme wa^ tltus wrecked in order to add another salaried 
appointJDcnt to ihuse given lo political partizans. 

Thw matter came under review in 1Z&7, when It was 
reported on by a Royal Commission appointed to enquire 
into the Civil Establishments of the different Offices of 
State. The Commissioners said llial the intentions of 
Lord Norihbrook's committee of 1870, on whose re- 
commendation this office was created, had not been 
carried ou(, and that tJie idea of securing jlic highest 
profe^ional acquirements for the position had been 
entirely abandoned. Lord Norihbrook, in his evidence 
before this Commission, elated bis agreement with the 
report of Sir James Fitzjamcs Stephen's Commission 
that it had been most unfortunate that, with the exception 
of two men. Sir Henry Storks and Sir John Adyc^ the 



^ LirbUrnAitt-GeiLCEKl fiii J(i!m Adje had (icf n ui ihf Wit Onic: dufiiiE 
Mr CiK^weira ttnatr of uffic*, imrf hail rnfimiitpniW Mippofted hit poliry. Ha 
vu m nUA of ^tiE ablti()'t nrvi hud an citeruivt: knowledge ot stihlTduLlc& 
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gentlemen whn had filW the office of Surve^'or-firncral 
of Ordn»nc« had no profesaional qualifications, and it ve^is 
to thU cau^e that he attributed the defective organim- 
Uon of the War Office in respect to the supply of atorca. 
Having rqs^ard to what had happcnctl, he thought his 
committee in 1870 hiuA bcai wrong in recommending 
thai the Surveyor - General should form f ^art of the 
political adminivtmtion of the day, as the temptation to 
fill up the office by a supporter of the Governmenl waa 
too gfcat, and it would t>e better that he nhould be a 
permanent officer appointed for five or seven ycani 
Thift upinion wu5 adopted by the Royal CommiJuioi), 
but instead of canying out their recommendation, the 
Government of the day abolished the office. 



The reoommendatiODf of Lord Northbrook'i com- 
mittec formed the ba.ib of the War Office Act of 1870. 
which divided the actual army administration bet^xcn 
throe great officers, any of whom might be in TarliamenL 

1. The Offierr Ctnwtfmniii>t^''in'Cki€/y wlio»e depart- 
ment wa^ much enUrgrtl by pl^irinjj under him the 
Reserve Forces, the Military Fducation department, the 
Chaplain's department, asm^ the newly created Topo- 
graphical department which ultimately became the 
Intelligence department 

2. The Survtyor^G^turaJ ef Ordnana^ who maintained 
all fiupplie&, transport, clothing, and munitions ui war, 
with entire responsibility for the purchase construction, 
and charge of maUwifi. 

3. The Finandai Serrrtary, who wai responsible to 
the Secretary of State for the e«timate:« submitted to 
Parliament, aJid was charged with the appropnaticn, 
accounting, and audit of all funds voted thereon. He 
abo controlled the Army Pay department. 

The Bill was introduced in the Houae of Commons 
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on the 15th Fchnjflry 1870, when Mr C&rtlweU, lo 
Lining ibt provi^ton^, submilttd that ::(imp]«te tmity 

admiiistration could never be attained till all the 
offices were tn one building. Moanwbllo he bad arran(i:ed 
that all the corrcApondence between the Wnr Office and 
Hone Guard) should cea^» and that there ahtfuld be a 
common rcgij^try ftir the IcUcrs uf both. The &A\\y 
number of letters thus /egistrrcd wi**i T500, but durfng 
the year 1869 there had been a reduction of 3OJOOQ 
letters in ibe War OflRcc correspondence, 

The army estimates far 1870-71 were brought in 
a few days later. They showed a reduction of over 
£tjOOO/XJO sterling on the elective vote, part of which 
wa* obtatnwl by a further withdrawal of troup* from 
the Colonlrs. Mr CBrdwcll, in commrntmg on this, 
quoted a letter written to TAi Timts by Sir Charles 
Adderley,' which saidt^— 

"Every coldier withdrawn from Canada has been 
n^placed by ten Canadian soldiers, which, in an imperial 
vieWf means decuphng the British strength for the 
defence of the whole Empire, and not, ha these 'gentle* 
men view it, starving out the connection and announcing 
surrender." 



Several colonial corps were to be disbanded, and further 
British regiments brought home, rai-sing the number of 
infantry hattalicn^ in the United Kinjjdom to Bi«ty-eight,' 

In October iS6<j. the Government of India, having 
fallen into financial diiScultiej^ requested the Home 
Government to remove four cavalry* and seven infantiy 
raiments from India, in order to relieve the Indian 
exchequer* The problem thus thrust upon Mr Cardwcll 

* Sii Chirin AdJcfky bad Ucu Unilm 3«:teiar7 <>^ ^tBt« foi chv Colobki 
la Mt llnr*#li'4 Gnv^rnmtiYr. Tl;e tmih of hji ptvdicUoa wn umplj' proved 
in thv lloft W»r vn 190a 
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wu vcr>' <lifficu1t to solve. A lar|*c number of cxtr« 
b&tUlions hftd only recently been raiMxl in order to 
provide for ^n increased garrison for India, and Mr 
CMnlwe!! was 3^rori|j1y of uipmion that if they wanted to 
make reductions, they should reduce the local European 
raiments which had only been raised m recent iime&. 
Any reduction of British battalions ni^cd dd!icult 
pttrchaae que3t[on^ ttnd seriously affected the pecuniary 
intcrc^t^ of a number of individauh. A conference waa 
held at the India Office to con^dcr this matter, when the 
India OfTiLt was represented by the Duke of Argyll a-s 
Secretary of State, and Sir Thomat Pear« the Military 
Secretary of the India Office, while the representatives 
of tlie War Office were Mr Cardwell, the Duke of 
Cambridge. Lord Northbrook, and Sir Edward Lugard, 

After much discussion, the conclusion wad arrived at, 
that ^ome battalions of mf^ntry and ^omc cavalry 
reifbnenis must be dUbandcd altogether, viz., wjmc of 
the new second battaltunft of the BntUh army, and come 
of tbo more recently raiKNJ European regiments of the 
Indian army, and aUo the recently raised cavalry 
regimcnts. Mr Cardwell h^d brought with him to the 
coniercncc the Estimate clerk of the War Office, Mr 
Ralph Knox,^ who was well versed in all details relating 
to the anny cstablishmcntA, Ix^rd Northbrcx>k h^d 
previously discussed u^^th Mr Knox the difficult problem 
that lay before them, and t>efone a final decision was 
taken, he requested the conference to listen to a scheme 
which Mr Knox desired to suggest Briefly, that scheme 
wms that the infantry battalions in India should be 
reduced from 12 companies to the home establishment 
of 10 companio, and iJial tlie dep6l oonijmniei •Jiuulcl 
be attached to a regiment at home. The depCt 

*If<iV Rlftit Hon Sir lUlph Kaiw- IU hmme Uixlrr Soacuirof Sui« 
for W*> m ilt7. 
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* ilPftAlions which hud bccti maintained for rq^iments in 
Iridic, would then be Liinccc^^fLfy, 

Thi^ >chcinc ajipc^irtHJ %uiubl<f for iiolvtnif tbc dinficully 
without disbanding the cadrrs of rr^'mcrHs. tl whs 
accordingly aidopied, and by equalizing cbe number of 
oomparues in the home and Indian batulion^, it had the 
mcidcrtal advantage of putting an end to the hardship 
which WAft ijiBictcd on cvctj' regiment wlien brought 
home from India by reducing it.n eAtabli^hment from 12 
to lO cum panics a mcjuturc whidi» under ihc oi>cralion 
of the purduKC ^Elcinj inHicled a jiccuniary Iokk on 
the officers concerned. 

Two battalion:; were brought home from India,^ 

reducing Ihc number in that country from 5? to 50, 

I and tl^c depot batUH<^n£ were broken up. The dcp6t 

companies brought home were attached to a battahon 

' at home, moving with it and forming a porlfon uC It. 

In the case of the double battalion regimerl-; with one 

j battalion abroad and one at home, there was at home 

^Hft homogeneous battalion of 12 companies to supply 

^^dnfU to the foreign battalion of S companies. With 

I fliA other battalions where the dcp6t was attached to 

' uiother regiment^ the method was devised of holding 

! recruits In solution^ as it were, for fifteen months; that t\ 

I 81 recruit was enlisted for general service for the fir'it 

fifteen months of his service, and durirg that time could 

I be posted either to the home or Che foreign regiment 

' as was found convenient. 

Similar arrangements were made for the cavalry, one 
troop being struck off every cavalry regiment, which 
wouM Ihua consiiit of seven troopa. If the regim^^ni 
went to India it would take six troops' and leave one 



' Thne \vn bBUnUorn were F«r*nTd (o It-Ilin iri 1*185. 

" Ja i£85 a borth vquadLon wv tddcd to the wtfaliy ncuntDtt ia 
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aui a dc{i6t This cicpAt troop wjli to be Att^lwd to a 
rcg^tiPciU At home The rr<|uiTri) rrdiiclions wctr llius 
obtained withoui disbardint; rcgimenu,* 

The Rxluctton of troops and companicii tn^'otved, 
however, a lav^c number of officors, And a reduction was 
abo made in the subakcmt of z^rnson artillcr)', no that 
altogether 1259 ofRccrs were reduced, of whom 754 
vif-tc on the British c-ntabliAhmcnt. This roiluctSon wa^ 
necessarily not immediate; the fewer nnk* ahw^rhing 
one out of ^vcry throe vacancies, whilr- the process was 
.tccelcratcd by the bestowal of tw«niy-five imattaehttd 
lieutenant - colonelcies. ^Hy un&ttfiched majoritic*, and 
100 unattached companies. As regards the rank and 
iilei the battalions were reduced to a very low 
e^labliUinicnt. 

At the same time tlie Amiy Kntiilinent Act of 1S70 
was Introduced, the first term of engagement being fixed 
at twelve year«, only a part of wJiich was to be parsed 
with the colours and the residue In the rtaervc, the 
relative periods betni; laid down from time to time by the 
Secretary of State. This period wets now fixed for the 
infantry al ^ix ycurh for e^ich, and it was calculated tliat a 
men-e of fopoo men would be thereby created which 
wx>uld l>e available for service m any pan of the ^orld. 
The Act also gave (^eater facilities for callin;; out the 
reserve in case of imminent national dnngcr or of great 
cmer^^cy, instead of ^aitine ^Dr an actual inva^on or a 
state of war. h w;i5 obvious that it would take »ome 
years before the reserve would reach substantial numbers 
under itx normal operation. Meanwhile there wa3i only 
the First Clafis Army Reserve, under the Reserve Force 
Act 186; and the Militia Reser^-c Act 1867, who wcte 

^ iL w«b dcddeJ 14 clitlxikd vttc cmvilry (qtimcnt. the vial Hiu^n, 
b*t Icfyfif k Ooulil 1« tflwic^i boiik« (*M lhi«i ituipcoc^ Ul« vm vf 1S70 
Inckc V9t, nod iba wiEmcimiM of 30^000 rant Ut lb« %tmy ttlcmvl nf ill 
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avaiJable for general service in case of war. The number 
of these for 1870 was estimated at 23,000 men. 

As regards recruiting, bounty had been abolished, and 
from 1st January 1869, recruits, afler attestation, were 
sent by themselves without escort to join their regiments. 
Out of 8192 recruits thus sent in 1869, only seven 
failed to reach their destination. 

For the militia and volunteers, officers' training schools 
were established, and Great Britain was divided into 
districts to which Inspectors of Reserve Forces were 
appointed. 

The net results of the Session of j 870 were : — 

jst A further reduction of the army estimates by over 
£ipoojXO, or ^^2,330,000 below the estimates of 1868-69. 

2nd. A further concentration of troops at home by 
withdrawing them from the self-governing Colonies. 

3rd. The introduction of a system of short service, for 
the formation of a reserve. 

4th. The unification of the War Office and Horse 
Guards was commenced, and the distribution of adminis- 
trative duties placed on a sound basis. 

5tb. A consolidation of the regular and reserve forces 
was begun. 

The total numbers at home stood as follows : — 

Regulars 89,051 

Auxiliaries ...... 34^1,693 

TOTAL 37Q.743 

The number of field-guns in the United Kingdom 
was i8o> 

Of the foregoing measures, by far the most important, 
and destined to have the most far-reaching consequences, 
was the Army Enlistment Act 1870, by which for the 
first time in English history a measure was adopted for the 



CHAPTER VI 

FRANCO-GKRMAN WAR 

Ever since the defeat of llic Austrtans in ifl66. the Freitth 
army liad considered that a shadow had bren cast over 
fthcir military reputation hy the Pnissian victory at Sadowa. 
That event happened when a French corps was assembled 
at tlic camp at Chalons for the summer manceiivres. The 
troops present that year consisted of the Imperial Guard, 
whose ranks included the most dUtin^ished officers of all 
branches in the French army, and loud and outsjjoken were 
Iheir assertions that it would be necessary tu give the 
Prussians a beating. They must just wait till they had 
fgol a breech loader, which was only a matter of lime 
for a rifle had been chosen, the Chassepdl, a pattern of 
which was exhibited by Marshal Rcgnauit dc St Jean 
d'Angely, who commanded the Imperial Guard. 

There was. however, one voice raided among them, 
which expressed the opinion that the beating of the 
Fnissians might not prove so easy as they thought,* The 
gallarn but ill-fated Bourbaki. who had commanded a 
regiment of Zouaves with much distinction in the Crimea, 
was now commanding a brigade of the Imperial Guard, 
He had been one of the mi]!ta.ry deputation which liad been 
sent to Kbnigsberg to assist at the coronation of King 
William of Prussia, and stood almost alone m the opinion 
that it might be a difficult task to beat the Prussian army. 
Of a similar opinion was Colonel Stoffel, the French 
military aitachi at Berlin, whose able and clear reports, 



^ T^% o|iinion w&a uUcrol lu Ujc ticarina of the picBOni «nU( 
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(which were published in 1871), met with the same 
reception as the pr^ictions of Cassandra.^ 

The Emperor himself was credited with a desire to 
maintain peace. The state of hb health and of the 
finances of the Empire combined to make him desirous of 
avoiding war, and the pUbisciU of May 1S70, which gave 
him a majority of five and a quarter millions of votes 
against a million and a half, appeared to assure the 
stability of his throne and dynasty. Fifty thousand 
soldiers had, however, voted in the minority, and this was 
supposed to indicate some dissatisfaction in the army at 
the rising prestige of Prussia, while their own prestige had 
been dimmed by the abortive campaign in Mexico. In ao 
evil hour, the Emperor Napoleon listened to these sug- 
gestions, little thinking that he was playing into the 
hands of Bismarck and Moltke. 

On the 1 8th July' 1870, the French Cba^ d'affaires 
at Berlin delivered an official declaration of war; but 
while Europe was awaidi^ in breathless expectation the 
5rst shock in this encounter of giants, the woiid was 
startled by the publication, in The Times on the 25th 
July, of the draft of a treaty by which, in consideration 
of the assent of France to the extension of the North 
German Confederation, the King of Prussia was to permit 
and aid a French conquest of Be^ium. This infonnaticm 
had been given to the British Government a few days 

' Od (he i^ih uid iTtli Jnlj, Sioflel rqnrted Ual Ibe noUizUkn woidd 
be omplele oo 35tb JdIj, mod that bj the 3rd Ai^dsI Pmon voold b*tc 
OD tlie Fmch frontier icvcnl umies, ach of loo^ooa to ijd,ooo men- Ttdi 
prediciioa wu '^■'~' On ibe 4lh Augost tbe 3rd GctUin amij ooawd the 
frootieif mod ora-wbelmed Gencn] Dout's dinaoo 9X WoBcmbvij ; aad 
on the 6th August defalcd the miniT of MvshaJ H&cMmhcn at Worth. On 
Ibe Bune day, portioas 1^ tbe I a and and Gennui aitnia rirtatoJ tbe akd 
Frcnd armjr corps under FrrBSHrd mt Spicbcnn. 

* The date oT this event b ipTcn I7 aooe pvblic writen u jtjth Jnlj. 
Colood StoOel, bowcrer, wbo «u at Berlin, Mates it wu t>tb July ; be wai 
odcTcd bjr Coont Bi wnarA 10 learc BeriiD the mmc daj: 
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before by Count BernatDfT, th<f Pru*(«ian ainbu?iadur, who 
commjuicated ii personally to Mr Gladntonc and I-ord 
Granville^ on the I9lh July, Count BUovarck*^ object 
in making this comniunication appears to have been to 
cause the Bnti^h Government to become the instrument 
nfthe publication of ttie proposnl tTcaty, which he knew 
would c;iu^ie indignation to [he English nation, combined 
ivith apprehensions as to the possibitity of Anlwer|5 falling 
into the hands of the French, and would thus, he hoped, 
detach Bntish sympathy from France in the approaching 
war, Bnt while pu^^led at the strangeness of the eom- 
niunication, Mr Gladstone &aw that it wad of importance 
to ^ void the rcspocisitjility cf pubh'sKing it. His rcticrt^ce 
obliged the Prusj^ian? themselves to give the secret lo 
the world, If they were to reap the aiivantages wliicb 
they anticipated from its publication, and this accordingly 
took place on the 33th July, as already stated. 

Napoleon used to speak of Antwerp as a loaded 
pistol held at England's head iun pui&iet ckargi que J4 
tUm sur Ja g-ffKfC tU I' AngieUrrf). His experience in 
]&>3-4 when he wafi preparing for an invasion of England 
from Boulf^nc had shown him the necessity for his 
flotilla being able to lie io a sheltered anchorage and yet 
put to sea at once if a favourable opportunity offered. 
At Boulogne, if the vessels remained in the basins they 
could not get out in less than hvc or six days, and 
if they lay out^dc to be ready for an opportunity of 
crossing, they suffered serious mishaps from bad wc^thci- 
The Scheldt offers just the shelter thai i^ needed for 
such a dotilla^ which would be protected from maritime 
attack by Antwerp, a first-class fortress fortified on the 
most modern system, "'li is the point," says Alison, 



' Lord GraniHll* had become !^ecietar}' of Sldl« fur Fdt«^ Afiuri el fipw 
A^f% befoK tluh in conacquciicc t\ the death »f the Evl of CUnndon gn 
i7ih |ani^ i^TO. 
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-&«n which in cvwy age the indcpendeicc of these 
bagdcxiis has been seriously menaced" It has accord- 
ir^gh" been * die fixed polic>' of Great Britain for centuries 
to pffwent this formidable outwork from falling into the 
h>iMis ctf ha enemies." 

Acdog cm this policy-, and before war had actually been 
drdanod, die contingoacy of England havii^ to defend 
Ar TKtanJaty erf Be^um had been considered at the 
\V«r C^&x^ and a sArsac was in hand for the despatch 
oc a Mce fti lOJXC mco to Antwerp. 

IK^idi ibt anay co a peace establishment, the difficulty 

m^ it^m ^pu^cnt of organizing the infantry of the force, 

^«^ Tc> the redoced iAi er ^th of the battalions. There 

»*Si mAetd. rndodn^ the Rist Class Army Reserve, a 

;w^^ K-ecc a: home diaxi there had been at any time 

3ttri:^ die prexioos nAy yc*r^ with the single exception 

^if the jxau- J S56. but the Anny Reserv-e was not available, 

M ihc - Anny Enlistment Act' was still passing through 

l^ariuiTOcsu and ei'cn after it had become law, which was 

noi tin the 9th August the change in the conditions under 

which the rescr\'e might be cailled out did not affect 

any cw>c already in the reserx'c, without his own consent 

Ahh^^Ugh the number of regulars at home had not been 

tii(iiini4K\l. that number was divided amctfig a larger 

n^nnScT iM" battalions, there bcii^ six^-e^t battalions 

i^ thf Uiw at h.\VT%t in iSto as compared with forty-six in 

uSr^S^ There were indeed the battalions preparing for 

\^U«uuaI dnvl Indian reliefs, which were five at 650 

Mitk dtid tile. a»d 6\x at 800 rank and file, but it was 

nvH vU>Jiirt\i uv interfere with the Indian reliefs, and the 

ici^itiniui* l^aUJKlitvns had only 500 rank and file each, 

A kUoui;lh quite unsuitable f<M' foreign service. To provide 

\\{\w \^XXA\i\M\* \4 ^$0 m^t each, it was proposed to 

hiili^it {\i\tH> battalions of Guards and six battalions of 

\{\w i«||iuitiutii which had a second battalion at home, 
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and raise them at once to a strength of 850 by transfers. 

For the Artillery and Engineers there was no difficulty, 

owing to their organization, and thus a force of 10,000 

men could be sent immediately. 

If it were desired to double the force, it could only be 

done by taking the ten battalions which were preparing 

for India and the Colonies and makir^ up the force as 

follows : — 

5 Battalions at 800= . . . 4»oor> 

5 ,, ai65o^ , . . 3,250 

3 „ Guards at tooo-t , 3,000 

9 „ Line at 500= . 4,500 

Total Infantry '4i7So 

Artillery ..... 4»S°° 

Engineers 750 

Grakd Total 20,000 

There would still be left for home defence 65,592, 
without counting the reserve. Nineteen battalions of the 
line would go abroad, leaving forty-eight at home> A 
similar effort in 1868 would have taken fifteen line 
battalions, leaving only thirty-one battalions at home; 

It was, however, obviously necessary that if such an 
effort were required, the army should be put on a war 
footing; and Mr Cardwell expressed himself clearly to 
Mr Gladstone that he was not prepared to be responsible 
for sending an expedition abroad, unless measures were 
taken to increase the strength of the army. Her Majesty's 
Government consequently obtained from Parliament, on 
2nd August, a vote of 20,000 additional men for the army, 
and a vote of credit for £2,000,000, of which ;£^i,400pOQ' 
was assigned to the army. 

' This would oiAke sixty-seven battalions of the Eioe at home. Tbe rmmber 
in the estimates for 1870-71 was siity-eight (see Hanwrd^i PaHmmtniary 
Debattt, 3rd March 1S70). It is piobable that one batt*ltoii bad oot yet 
returned home when this meiDorandum was prepajred. 

^ Of Ibis mm, only ^^904,882 «a« apeot. 

£ 
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By this action the Government exposed themselves 
to the criticism that they had hcen obliged to recant 
their economies of the last two years, owing to their 
having reduced their establishments before the reserves 
had been provided. The publiCj who had pocketed the 
profits with great satisfaction, now turned round and 
found fault with the results. Especially it was said, as 
regards the men, that 20,000 trained men had been dis- 
charged, and 20poo recruits had now to be got in their 
place. It is, however, only fair to observe that the 
reduction had been chiefly effected in colonial corps. 
West India regiments, etc. Of the rest of the army 
hardly any effective soldiers had been reduced, for the 
discharges were mainly confined to men over twenty-one 
years' service, those who had less than one year to 
complete their limited engagement and who were not 
willing to re-engage, and men of bad character whom 
it was not desired to retain in the army. Of this latter 
class upwards of 3000 were discharged between 1st April 
1S69 and 1st October 187a By these means a lai^ 
number of inefficient men were got rid of. Thus, while 
the total numbers at home had been increased, they 
contained fewer inefHdents than had been the case two 
years before. 

That this was no mere random assertion may be 
seen from the following figures : — 

Taking the gross strength of all ranks — 

In 1S68 there were serving at home 87,505 

In 1870 89,051 

Of the First Class Army Reserve there were — 

In 1868 3,545 

In 1870 21,900 

Adding these to the regular army, there were — 

In 1868 91PSO 

In 1870 110,951 
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If the rank and file of the infantry aJone be taken, there 

were at home — 

In 1868 35^580 

In 1870 40,550 

If to the infantry be added the reserves available to 

complete their ranks, there were — 

In 1868 39ii25 

In 1870 62450 

It was not only in numbers, however, that the 

superiority appeared, but still more so in organization. 

It had always been urged by military men that we ought 

to possess at home a large number of "cadres'' In time 

of peace, which might be filled up with recruits or reserves, 

instead of raising fresh battalions. 

Trying the two years by this standard, there were as 

follows : — 

1MB. ta^o. 

RegLmcTits of Cavalry ... 19 22 

Batteries of Artillery ... 69 83 

Companies of Engineers - . . 15 30 

Battalions of InfaDtry . . 53^ 75 > 

But it was said that the strength of men in the cadres 
was too low. In 1868, the strength of the battalions of 
infantry of the line was 600 rank and file. In 1870, it 
was 500 rank and file. But the reserve in 1868, which 
consisted of 3545 men, would have only sufficed to raise 
9 battalions to 1000 each; whereas the reserve in 1870, 
consisting of 31,900 men, would raise 43 battalions to icxx> 
men each. 

The Government was therefore fully justified in 
claimiT^ that the organization of the army in 1870 was 
far more powerful than when they had taken ofRce two 
years previously. The strength of the militia, of the 
yeomanry, of the volunteers, and of the Second Class 

■ Indodci seven batuliona of GuArds. 
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Army Reserve had each been increased, the total 
of these forces having been raised from 253428 to 

The Reserve Acts of 1867 had failed to supply the 
reserves which were needed, so low a rate of pay having 
been offered for the First Class Anny Reserve that very 
few joined it This was rectified by Mr Cardwell, and 
the short service Enlistment Act was passed which 
gave a good prospect of securing a real army reserve, 
that upon the existing establishment^ was calculated 
to rise to a normal number of 85,000 men. The 
militia reserve had not come forward as had been 
hoped for under the Act of 1867. Alterations recently 
made in the regulations had had the effect of filling 
up their numbers to the regulated strength. 

The opposition press was constantly assertit^ that 
the volunteers had been n^lected by the present Govern- 
ment The former Government had, however, given a 
bald refusal to their request for an increased contribu- 
tion from the State. After a careful enquiry, the present 
Government had considerably increased that contribution^ 
and that in a manner which, although it might not be 
so popular with some officers of the force as a simple 
increase of the capitation rate would have been, was 
far more for their true interests and for those of the 
public. Under the new rules, an oflficer or a sergeant, 
who proved that he was capable of properly performing 
his duty, could gain for his corps a capitation rate of 
£2, IDS. a year. To enable them to leam those duties, 
schools of instruction were established at Aldershot, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Woolwich. Considerable aid 
was also given to volunteers who assembled in camps of 
instruction, and additional assistance was given to the 

^ Ai increased io Angiut iS70> 
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National Rifle Association and to the National Artillery 
Association at their annual camps. 

Lastly, the want of cohesion between the regular 
and the reserve forces which had formerly existed had 
been remedied to a considerable extent In 1869 an 
Act was passed to enable the militia when out for training 
to be placed under the command of general officers 
of the army, and in 1S70 the country was divided into 
new districts co-term inous with the military districts, 
and the whole of the reserve forces when called out 
for training were put under the general officers com- 
manding those districts- 

Mr Cardwell was therefore justified in asserting that 
although the army estimates had been reduced by 
;^2poo,ooo, that reduction had been accompanied by 
a substantial augmentation of the military strength of 
Great Britain. Special eflbrts were made to increase 
the First Class Army Reserve. With this object their 
pay was doubled, subject to their accepting the new 
conditions of service contained in the Army Enlistment 
Act of rS/o. These terms were considered liberal, 
and were freely accepted by the men already in the 
reserve, and by others who were eligible for the force 
and who now offered themselves for enlistment in it 

In 1869, the gradual arming of the auxiliary forces 
with the breech-loader had been commenced, and when 
the war broke out in 1870, sixty-five raiments of militia 
and fifteen of yeomanry had been so armed. Immediate 
steps were taken to complete all corps, and in October 
1870 the issue was commenced, and it continued at 
the rate of TOOO a day for five months, and was 
finally completed in May 1871, when over 350,000 had 
been issued. 

Recruiting went on vigorously, and in the six months 
following the outbreak of the war, 24,555 recruits were 
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raisedj notwithstanding that bounty had been abolished. 
The 20,000 men added to the army were distributed as 
follows : — 

Cavalry 1,831 

Artillery 5,317 

Infantry T3,ioo 

Royal Engineers 394 

Army Service Corps 47^ 

But what was of the most importance was the increase 
given to the 6e1d artilleiy. The number of field-guns at 
home on the outbreak of the war was 180, being 10 
batteries of horse artillery and 20 batteries of field artillery, 
with 5 1 10 men. The militia and volunteer artillery were 
available to assist in the defence of fortresses and arsenals^ 
but a sufBcient force of field batteries was needed for a 
manceuvring army for home defence of 100,000 to 150,000 
men. 

Accordingly the horse artillery was raised from 10 
batteries to 16, with 96 guns; and 20 batteries of 
garrison artillery were converted into field batteries,* 
making 40 altogether, with 240 guns, and giving a 
total of 336 guns horsed and equipped^ with a peace 
establishment of 8012 rank and file. The Royal Artillery 
was also augmented by 5000 men. After making up 
the 336 field-guns to a war establishment of 8816 men, 
there remained ^$66 artillery-men available for garrison 
duty, besides 144.57 artillery militia and 33^600 artillery 
volunteers — total garrison artillery 55,623. Besides this, 
the guns and wagons for twelve more batteries were 
got ready and kept in reserva All the wants of 
the navy as to armaments and artillery stores were, 

' The ease with which these bftiteries were raised, with trained gaonen, 
may be coatiasted with ibe difficulty eitperienced in 1900, owing to the change 
that hid been made in the of^aiuiatioD of the Royal AniUeiy in 1S99. 
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according to the practice then in force, provided from 
the army vote. 

On the whole, it may be said that the action of the 
War Department, when surprised by the sudden outbreak 
of the war between France and Prussia, was enei^edc 
and judicious. 



CHAPTER Vn 

ARUY PURCHASE 

Although the Brithh Government had twice, during 
1S70. to consider the question of n*ndtng a force to 
Antwerp, the necessity for such an expedition fortunately 
did not Arise Tlic darker of Belgium bcinc drawn into 
the strife Wft* averted by the prompt negotiation of 
treaties' with Prussia and France By this arrangement, 
Rn]»land m;iiit: n iwriwrati; but idctitinal trritly with rach 
of I he bclHgcrcnls, by which ihcy undertook to maintain 
the neutrality and mdependence of Belgium. In the 
event of cither belhgercnt violating that neutrality-, 
England wa» to co-operate with the other for the de- 
fence of Belgium* 

Tbc military events, however, which were taking place 
In France weie of so striking and marrcllout a character 
that they excited in the minds of the Kn^tt%h people an 
anxtoiift intercut, and a settled purpose to review their 
military Institutions for the purpose of placing them 00 
a bsksiit of permanent security. 

Allusion ha« already been made to two Icaaons whkh 
were enforced by the want of 1864 and 1866. Firal, that 
modem miattUy mu»t be armed with breech-loaders. 
Second, thai modern armies must be so organized as 
to be L-apabtc of immediate expansion in ca*e of war, 
90 as to be able within a few days to muster a Ibice at 



* Tkc*e tt«Klu« wcrv H^Mai on the 9U1 *Dd I tta Angut mpMliT«I/. 
11 
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lea^ twice zs large as Oi^ir peace establishment. The 
war of 1S70 brought promirwnUy to nollc« a third point 
in which ihc Prussian army excelled, and to which 
excellence Its astounding victories were largely due. That 
was the admirable training and instruction of the officers, 
both iUffand reginn^ncal. 

In his raemorandnm of 1846, Lort! Grey had stated 
that It was indispensable that mcfttis should be taken to 
improve the education of the officers of the armyi which 
Vfa3 far frcim whnt it should be. He obscrv-cd that it could 
not well be otherwise, for — 

"Their promotion depends exclusively upon seniority or 
upon interest, snd their having money to purchase their 
successive steps. There is not even a pretence of making 
it depend upon their showing themselves to be lit for it. 
In the ravy, befure an officer can obtain his commission 
as lieutenant, he n obliged to pa£S through a strict 
examination, and to show that he has acx^uired all ihe 
knowledge necessary for the e(fecti\ie performance of hj£ 
duty. Put in the army there is nothing: of the kind. A 
young officer may get his company, and subsequently 
riac to the highest rank upon the mere statement of his 
commanding officer that he is acquainted wtth what may 
be termed the mechanical part^ of his professional duly ; 
and even thL- assuranttr that ht-. knows this is too oftt^n 
given as a mere matter of fonn, and without being at 
all deserved. Undei such a system, can we be surprised 
that the regimental oflRcers of our army should as a 
body be so inferior to those of the artillery and engineers^ 
and of the navy?" 

Lord Grey then proceeded to advocate the neceisity 
for introducing a system uf examination for officers of 
the army, (1) That no young man should be allowed 
to receive a Rrst cummisston without undergoing an 
examinalion to ascertain that he had received the educa- 
tion of a Eentlcman, to fndude military drawini; and 
one European languages in addition to his own. (3) That 
before being eligible for the rank of captain, an officer 
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shoQid pati a second examinalion to prove that he had 
■t leajc a moderate knovlec^^ ui the theory aod sdence 
gf Ilia profcuion, as well as its practical datk«. (3) 
That a certaiD number of pronaotioru should be ^rtt\ 
every year to officers vho sho«ild ha^'e mora duttngnbhcd 
thenuelvo in their examinations The first of these 
reCDEnmendationft was introduced «hoirt1y aftcrvanU; the 
second some ten or twelve yezn later. To the third, 
however, the purchase system o^Tcred an insuperable 
obstacle, and no attempt was made to catt)' it out 

But It wsLi not only to promotion by merit that the 
purcbiue xystcm was an obstacle Kvciy question of 
army rdorm or of mflliary organiz^ition had to be con- 
sidered in the light of the pecuniary interests invnlvCTj 
theTd>y, An officer could not be transferred from a regi- 
mont to the half-pay list without causing him to accept a 
eommmion much inferior in ^uluc to that wbtch be bad 
purchased. For this iciMtn It was almost impoatible to 
reduce an entire battalion on the termination of a war, 
or to reduce ilic cadres of exUting batuUons; and ibu* 
a great obstacle existed to the reduction of the army to 
a peace establishment. 

The difficulty was greatly enhanced throuf:h the 
practice which had grown up of making payments in excess 
of the regulation prices, a practice which, though illegal, 
was tacitly and universally reco£nired. An officer tr^n^- 
ferred to the IxaJf-pay list n'ould therefore lose not only 
the regulation diflTcrerce in value between fuU and half 
pay, but also the o\cT'rcgu1ation value of his commission* 
If the commanding officer of a r^'ment wished to retire, 
he oould not do ao without heavy loss, unkas the step were 
pcrmitteit to* go In th* rrglment-** No selection could be 
made of his «uccesaor; the next senior who could afford 
to purchase must nccctaarily succeed to the commar-d, 
and thu*, In time of war, the lives of hundreds of men^ 
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the fate of a battle, or the crisU of n cainpnign, might be 
tbruwn into th« hftruls of a man who was alto^cllwr 
]na>inpetent> 

That this was not an imaginary or overstrained 
statement cf the situation created by the purchase system 
ma>' be judged from the followinj^ letter, written during 
the campaign in the Low tountrfcs in i/94t by Major- 
General Craig, who was Adjutant- General tt> the forces 
under the Duke of Vork. 



i 



^fa/}^r^GfMfraf Cf^ig A> Sir Htw DairympU. 



1 will ccnceal none of our faults from you — indeed ihcy 
are too obvious, too glaxirg, to admit of the attempt- 
Thai we have plundered the whole country is un- 
questicnable. That we are the most undisciplined, the 
most ignorant, the wocst provided army that ever took 
the field is equally certain ; but we arc not to blame 
for it If your Ministr>* at home in their great wisdom 
will totally destroy that cliain of dqit^ndence by wbicb 
alone discipline can be preserved in an army, the con- 
sequence is iiievitabJ& There i* not a young man in 
Etiie army that cares one farthing whether his commanding 
officer, his Bngaiiier, or ihe Com mender- in -Chief himself 
approves hti^ conduct or not. tlis promotion depends 
not on their smiles or frowns — his friends can give Inm a 
thousand pounds with which he goes to the anction 
room ia Charles Street and in a ^rtright he becomes 
a captain. Out of the fifieen regiments of cavalry and 
twenty-six of infantt^' which wc have here, twenty-one 
arc literally commanacd by boys or idiots — I have had 
the curiosit)' to count them over. To keep the tatter in 
any sort of order during ilie best pari of the campaign, 
we have had Major-General Stuart, and now he has 
but two collra^ucs. Consider all this, and you will hardly 
be surprised when I repeat that wc have no disciphne 
— that we arc naki:d and unprovided of everything 
that depends upon the regiments themselves — that we 
do not know how to post a picquct or instruct a 
Bcntine) in his duty: and as to moving, God forbid we 
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should attempt it vithin three milca or an enemy? ThJ5 
is no cxHggcralird fviclurc. Judge, then, if I can be 
surprincd at anything Ihnl can wcU be reported of usl 
I l>ei;, huwr^ver, lo knuw wli;it it is. A3 lu pTuMdcrn^g, 
It i» boyof]d Gverythin^ that I believe ever diEgnced an 
army ; and yet I think wc do all we CAn to prevent it, that 
i&, with the little assistance which the if^ncfont t>oy£ or 
Idiota above alluded to can give tis. It is not tn nature to 
prevent it but by the excnion of the officers, and every 
mode that ve can devise ha:* been tried to excite them to 
it, but without success. 

The appnehcnsioDS of Major-General Craig ax to die 
probable results of any attempt lo move in the presence 
of an enemy were soon justified Notwilhilanding the 
successes that had been gained in the previous year, the 
campaign of 1794 endrrd 4lis;i<(trou;tly fur tlie Brtlii^h furccM, 
Thry were attacked *cvrn day* after the date nf Grncnd 
Craig'* letter. NimeRuen wa* captured by the French, 
and the English were compelled to retire from Holland. 

There were greater faults than the purchase system 
which contributed tc U]c dis^LStcrs that overtook the British 
army in 1794. but Gcneial Craig's letter shows thai the 
sale and purchase of commissions wei'e wholly unrestricted, 
and that the culonds uf regtrneittn [ackeil either Ihe puwer 
or the will to prevent men who wrrc cjuitc unfit for the 
position, from acquiring the superior ranks In the army, 

But tlie system was more at fault than the coloneU, for 
sixty years later a Royal Commission which had t>ccn 
appointed ti> enquire into the Sale and Purchase of Com- 
missions in the Army, when enumerating the objections 
urged against the purchaw system, reported as follows i — 

** Under iiDch regulations there Is little inducement for 
offiocm to acquire proficiency in the science of war, or to 
study the military progres* of other nationa An officer 
who perform? hh routine duties, and who keeps a sum of 
money aval lablr tn pi]rch;iu: hi<iprnmotinn, n^ oppnrtimitir-K 
oflcr, may look forward with conhdencc to the attainment 
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of hi]fh fDJIitary rank. While the subattem who has not 
the mears to btiy advancement may serve during al] the 
bcAt ycAis o( hi^ life in dbtant stations and in dc<itjiy 
climates, yet he must be prri»;ircd to 5^^ his jtiriors pass 
over him, for he will find that knowledge of military science 
and attention to rt^imcrtilHl duties du nut av^Jl him, unless 
he is able to buy the rank to which hb qualifications 
entitle him/' 



The system by which junior olTicers passed over the 
heads of their senior;! led to ^reat incongruities. In the 
.name rc^mcnt mighl be seen lieutenants with double the 
service of sjjDlc of the C4plilin^. The length of service 
of tJie officers of the same rank was most uneven. A few 
examples taken in the year thai jiurchase was abolished 
will serve to illustrate the incongruities to which ihe 
system gave rise. 

In the 15th Foot the senior lieutenant had longer 
ftcrvice ihati ten of tlic captains. The same was thr cisc 
in the i6th Foot In the 41st Foot one of the licutenarts 
was senior to every officer above him from llie lieut.- 
colonel downwards. In the 87th Foot there were two 
captaine of jiisc years' service, and twcj liculenants of 
thirteen and lit^cen years' service lespcctively ; the lieut- 
colonel of the regiment ha<! entered the army two 
yean after ihc senior subaltern, who was also senior by 
Icn^h of service to one of Ihc majura and (en of the 
captains, all of whom had entered ihc regjmcnt when he 
was already a lieutenant, and had passed over hii head. 
In the 3"th Foot there were three captains of nine 
years* service who were senior to one of thirty-two 
years* sen ice. 

A few years before this, there was, in a regiment serving 
in India, a captain of furty-scven years' service who had 
been at the battle of Waterloo, at which time not one of 
the other officers of the regiment, except the lieutenant- 
colonel, was bom. The length of service of the other 
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captains in the regiment varied from twenty-three to 
seven years. 

A lieutenant often passed over the heads of several 
ofRccrs; thus in 1870, the ninth lieutenant in the 91st 
Regiment became a captain by purchase, passing over the 
heads of eight subalterns senior to him. 

An extraordinary case occurred in the year 1846, when 
there were two captains, a father and son, serving in the 
24th Regiment A majority was for sale, and the father, 
who had nearly forty years* service, declined to purchase, 
thinking it better to let his son have the opportunity of 
advancement; so the son purchased the majority over his 
father's head. The story has a tragic sequel. Two years 
after this, the regiment went on active service, and the son 
was killed, when the father became a major without 
purchase. 

The system was naturally prejudicial to discipline. An 
old officer could hardly be expected to show deference 
to a young man many years his junior, who had been 
promoted over his head not for merit, but simply because 
he had got a sum of money which he himself lacked. 

The possession of money was a sine qud non for pro- 
motion, so much so that when the lieutenant-colonel of 
a regiment wished to retire, and neither of the majors was 
able to purchase, a major was brought in from another 
regiment to be lieutenant-colonei.^ 

It is not surprising, then, that the system had been 
frequently the subject of public discussion, and the 
difficulties which it seemed to place in the way of necessary 
improvements in the army led gradually to the conclusion 
that the time had arrived when it was absolutely necessary 
to deal with the question. 

A whole generation has passed away since the abolition 
of the purchase system. There is not an officer serving 
■ BxrpX Cwnmiaiao of 1856, Q. ^xjZ. 
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with any battalion of infantry or regiment of cavalry who 
entered the army under that system, and the echoes of 
the strife which accompanied its abolition have long^ died 
away and are forgotten. Before entering, therefore^ on the 
history of the abolition of purchase^ it seems necessary to 
give some description of the system in order to make it 
intelligibJe to a modem reader. 



CHAPTER VIIT 

SALE AND PURCHASE OF COMMISSIONS 

Ths sale and purchase of commrssions appear to have 
come into existence with the creation of a standing army. 

In 1856, a Royal Commission, of which the Duke of 
Somerset was chairman^ was appointed for the purpose 
of enquiring into the practice. Their Report, made in 
1857, states that from the earliest period of which there 
are any records of a standing army in this country, the 
sale and purchase of commissions in the army appear to 
have been authorized. The purchase of civil ofHces under 
the Government was openly reci^nized in those times ; as 
an illustration, they state that the situation of Secretary 
of State was not obtained by an eminent statesman 
without payment of ^5000. The adoption of such a 
system in the army was therefore in unison with the 
custom of the public service, and in 1681, Charles IL 
bought the command of the regiment of Guards from 
Colonel Russeli, and bestowed it on his son the Duke of 
Grafton, who had not. it is stated, been in the army before 
he received this appointment. 

The first official recognition of the practice of 
advancement in the army by purchase is found in a 
Warrant of Charles II., dated 7th March 1683-4, directing 
that when any commissioned officer of the land forces 
should obtain leave to surrender his commission, and 
that at his request it should be granted to any other, the 
person so surrendering the commission and the person 
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obteintTTg tt should each pA>- one shilHng in the pound 
of the sum icccivcd and paid to the Paymaster- General 
for thiT benefit of Chelsea Htt^jjiuT, ttien just established. 
This was a mere recognition of Ji pre-existing practice, 
but It is the first recorded sanction that was given Co 
the system. 

The system probably originated in the following 
m:inncr. When a new regiment ww rci^uired, it was 
raised by tlic person who was lo be appointed Colond. 
and upon lilm devolved the trouble and expense of 
recniiting the required number of men,* In return he 
had the privilege of nominating some' or all of the officers. 
In order to recoup himsdf of part of the expense he had 
been put to, the Colonel required the officers to contribute; 
in other words, he practically sold the commissiona to 
tbcm. These ofllcer?! in thcjr turn claimed to recoup 
themselves by selling their com missions to their 
successors. 

The sale of commiasionB ivas prohibited by William 
[II., but was re-established in 1701 as a proviMon on 
retirement- A Royal Warrant issued by Queen Anne on 
1st May 1711 enacted that no commission might be sold 
except by pcimisMon under the Royal Sign Manual; 
and that no ofTtcer should have Teave to sell who had not 
served tweniy yearSj or been disabled in the service ; 

■ Only ft few yvan Worv the Abolilion oJ patduu, gcotlemea wtN givea 
COrnrJ^lMioju in rcium far riiung mci] ; Ihua, on z^Xh Noi^Qibci lGs7« R^ W- 
Mackod Friar IwKo hiid Mid cui of the ann/ At b [nnjor in iH^^) wu 
■ppoininj Li«uteniint-Ccibncl 6(h Foot. witUaui pujchu«i ^'l«r bftviriQ riticd 

On ind frbrn*ry 1858, Fmled H. aDmersel (Jbrmal)! Oipiiirn mil 
LieiitsTi ant -Colonel CokUlteam Guardt, who Jud aoUi out tn Decfmbipr JSjj) 
wu AppoEnicd Llculemiat-ColMiffl J\h Fqdi, wiihoui poKhAK, ^*ht Iwviae 
fobcd ZL new bauiLlioa ol loua i^v,V uiU fjle-" 

CoffiniMioQi at cnngn wkFanui purchiut we» ilu ^vpn it rhis (loiv la 
UCCtUntit wito nusCft fci& tank and (1If- 

^ Tljcrciuv bomoUlt livire who cut l«ati^ b>tht <i»t«DC««f thlapiflclkc 
when MH rqjimenu were railed in tAfS. 
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unkss it vfcrc allowed by the Sovereign on some extra- 
ordinary or<:ii.Mnn, 

The prohibilion lo sell utirfcr twrtity ymrt* service 
wa* wK»n disregarded. On h was built the converse 
proposition, that is, that anybody ^o had sorvcd twenty 
years might sell under any circumstances, whether he had 
purchased or not 

George I. was very avene to Uic sale of commisMons. 
He isAued a Royal Warrant in February 171^20 by vrhidi 
a tarifTof prices was cstablishcH ; and it v/ns ordrrrd thai : — 

I. A communion might not be sold to any person 
more than one grade lower in rank to the seller^ >>. a 
licutcnant'ColoneJ could only sell to a major ; a major 
to a captain. 

a. No officer above a Ucutcnant could purchase higher 
rank unlcHs he bad served ten years as a curuiiitNtioncd 
officer. 

3. Regulation price only to be cakeo. 

4. Penor;s purcbaaJng had oo title tliereby to sell 
^ain thereafter. 

The Crown exercised absolute control over the 
purchase monc>-, suvnctiaies appropriating the amount in 
part to payment of dcbt^v and the ressdue to the t^nefit 
of the wife of the ufTiccr if deserted by him. Tbe Royal 
Warrant of Charles II., en;icting that e^'cry officer selling 
hb commi^ion was to surrender twdve pence in the ]iouiid 
for the use of Chelsea Hospital, has aJre^y been noticed 

On the other hand, tbc bestowal of a commission 
without piirchasc wa« regarded as so great a favour that 
the recipient was sometiroc5 made to pay fur it in an 
Indirect manner* For instance, by a Royal Warrant, 
dated lorh March i;<Si, Capu£ii Robert Rayner of 
Griffin's Regiment of Foot^ retired on account of ill- 
bealth, was ordered to receive ten ahillingv a day for the 
feat of his lifc^ The sum was to be made up by deduction 
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from the pay of non-purchase officer* of Griffin'* Regiment 
as follows : The youngest captain without purchase was 
to pay 5s, 4d. a day; the youngest lieutenant without 
purchase is, a day; the youngest cn^gn witliout purchase 
3s. Bd. a day. " the same being the whole of his pay." By 
Rf.iyal Warrant of 1 sth July 1779. Captain Stephen Prion of 
the 1st Horse Grenadier Guards was granted 19$, a day 
for life, the sum being made up by similar dedue^ons.^ 

In 176s, Lord Barrington. Secretary at War, was 
directed by King George UK to summon the Board 
of General OfBccrs to draw up a tanfT of (jrices ft^r 
every rcgimcnial commission in the cavalry and infantry 
of the army. He carried out the King's command by 
writing the following letter : — 

Lord Barringttm tv tAtJuifs^ Adv&cute GtntraL 

War OrncE. %rti October 1765. 

Certain commissions in the army arc sometimes 
allowed to be sold, althoirgh ilie King is in general very 
much averse to a practice so injurious to officers of 
merit wht] have no money , but it is highly j]rci|>er, 
when any commissions arc sold, that their price should 
be fixedf dclcrmined, ami known. Without some regula- 
tion of that kind, a practice exceptionable at best may 
be rendered very hurtful to the army. 

Before the Kmg declares his pleasure on this subject, 
he wishes to know tlic opinion of his general officers, 
what 5um is pnapcr to be given for each of the following 
comm 133 ions ;— 

{Hert foUow iisU cf the stv€mi c^mmisskntd ranks 
in the citvairy and infantry). 

It is therefore His Majest>''s pleasure that you do 
summon the Buavd of General Oflflocrs, wlio arc to con- 
sider the matter aforesaid ; an<i you will transmit to 
me their opinion thereon, to be laid before Mis Majesty. 
And it is His Majesty's further pleasure that they also 

1 S«ff Wu OtBcc Mi««lkiiewu Ltttoj Bookitfl the Rccbid OCSu, 
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taWc into consideration whether any difference should be 
made between the price of commissions of regiments 
serving in and out of Europe, and, if any, to specify 
what difference. 

On the 3Tst January 1766, the Board of General 
Officers made their report to the King, and submitted 
a list of prices to be ** uniformly observed in the respective 
corps, whether serving in or out of Europe, whenever 
your Majesty shall in your good pleasure permit such 
commissions to be sold." The Board further state their 
opinion "that if any deficiency should arise by the com* 
missions of comet, ensign, or second lieutenant not 
producing the price allowed by the said estimate, the 
loss should be sustained by the officer who obtains 
leave to sell." 

FIRST AND SECOND TROOPS OF HORSE GUARDS 



fVimmnidii«i^ 

First LieutenaniXolond . 
Second LicutcnaQt-ColoneL 
Comet and Major 
Guidon and Major 
Exempt and Captain 
BrigadLeT and Lieutenant or 
Adjutani and Lieutenant 

5ub< Brigadier and Comet 



PricH. 


t>iflaicncc in viloe. 


' iSSoo 


^400 


5100 


800 


4300 


200 


4too 


1400 


2700 


IZOO 



1500 



1200 



300 



1 100 



Total ^S5oo 



FIRST AND SECOND TROOP OF HORSE GRENADIER 
GUARDS 

CaBDuviDTu. Prink DifTcffOKc ia vkIik. 

Lieutenant -Colonel ^ ^ jC54^^ £^^^'^ 

Major 4^00 MOO 

Lieutenant and Captain . . 3100 loo 

Guidon and Captain . 3000 1300 

Sub- Lieutenant > 1700 300 

Adjutant . , . - . 1400 1400 

Total ^54» 
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HORSE 



Prkai- DiHWrtPCc in vilue. 



Lieutcnant'CoLoael 

Major 

CapCaia 

Captain- Lieutenant 

Lieutenant 

Comet 



£S200 

4350 
3100 
2000 
1750 
1600 



^950 
1150 

1100 

150 
1600 



Total ^£5200 



DRAGOON GUARDS AND 

Lieutenant- Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Capuin- Lieutenant 

Lieutenant 

Comet 



DRAGOONS 

^£4700 ,£1100 

3600 1 100 

3500 I roo 

1400 350 

IT50 150 

1000 looo 



Total A700 



FOOT GUARDS 



COABlt^nL 



I with rank ofl 
J Colonel J 



Lientenan i- Colonel 

First Majbr J ^^^^'^^^ 

Captain 

Captain^ Lieutenant, with rank \ 
of Lieutenant-Colonel . , } 
Lieutcnanti with rank of Captain 
Ensign ..... 

Total .... 



Fried. Difference in vkiue. 



^6700 

6300 

3500 

2600 

1500 
900 



^400 
2800 

900 

1100 

600 

900 

^6700 



MARCHING REGIMENTS OF FOOT 

Commisiiona. Pricei. DiScmm in vahf^ 



Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Captain- Lieutenam 

Lieutenant ' 

EnsTgn 



£5S0O 
2600 

r 

SSo 
400 



.£900 
1100 
700 
350 
150 
400 



Total £^^00 

(Rtport signed by thirty Generai Officers.) 

' In the i^nent of Fosili™, \ y^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

which hare First and [se^oDd Lieut. 450 45© 

Second LjeDtenanti , -J ^^ '^ 
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The grounds upon whkh the Board of General OfScvra 
prooeoded in fixing th« prices of the scvcnl commbsions 
were Also stated &5 foUovra :— - 

*Tbe Board oonsidcrrd the vfthie of tbc pay zM of 
the mnk diflCinct1>'; ;in<l ^tfirr ^xing vtut ipprarcd to 
tbcm a reuofiAblc prioe for tbc comaiiuiofu of comet 
and ensign In the rcsficctivc corps. And which they m^ht 
probably be cold for to tinie of wmr &s veil as peace, 
pruccnloJ to cstiii^tc every icicie^Av; tit pay. nftrt Ihr 
rate of ;f too for each «hi1ljnf; jVr ^jinw, in a ^^encfaJ 
view, not ftttcndir^ mmutcty to iractionAl uuns; and in 
the next place endcavuared to fix a certain proportioBato 
Tiluc upon each ndrancccncnt m rank, Mich as might, 
Jf poiait^ be extended to all the diffefent corp&." 

On tlie Sth Fcbruafy 1766, Lord Bairin^un signifif^d 
the King'i entire apjjmval n( the n?port. and that Hb 
Majesty would order what ihey reconnmend, to be tn- 
variabty ofas«rved lor the future, under pain of hts 
hifbwt dbplcuuro. 

AcoDTdingly on the lotb February 1766. a Royal 
Warrant wai inucd stating that the r^>or1 of the BfKuU, 
wtuch WW annexed, had \xxn approved by the King* 

"Our will and pleasure b, that in all ca.v» whart we 
ttstt permit any ot the comnUsifions specified iberaa to 
be mM, like asm tu be p-iid for the same shall nut exceed 
Um prices Ml 4omt in the said report ; and all ooloneU, 
a^ci^ and other our military oHkcr% arc hcrcb)- r^ 

rad and directed to conform fitrialy and carefuUy to 
regulation hereby laid down and csublbbcd. upon 
jWA </ vur t»i0mt di^leasure.'" 

Sue tMhOMgh ■ tartf of regulation pifoes was thus 
iTfl>Wfft*f, It did not IbOow that an officer had an uik 
t^tMJht^ rigbi U* sell his coaunuston, for the Secretary 
41 War, after sigoifying the King's approval to bis 
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Letter of the 8th February 1766, prwreeded to comment 
on the system at considerable Ir^ntfth, 

Having regard to Lponi Barnnf^ton's official position, 
and tD the fnict that, so far a5 the prcflcnt writer xs awajrc. 
diifl is the only instance on record where the sale of 
comm^s^lon.t h discussed by a responsible minister of the 
Crfiwn giving officia! in«tniction^ thereon, tht* letter 
deserves particular attention ; but as it U of considerable 
length, it is given in the Appendix,' merely noting here 
that Lord Harrington pointed out ihe impropriety of 
allowing officers to " ^ell commissions which they did not 
buy"; and he laid down as an cstablishrd mle "that 
officers should sdl what they bought, and no more," and 
that this rule must be absolutely adhered to without 
exception. 

It will be observed that while the regulation of the 
mt May 171] limited the rif^ht to sell to those only who 
had served twenty years, \vhcthcr they had purchased or 
not. Lord Barrington's letter asserts that tt had long been 
a rule that officers should not sell any commissions which 
they had not bought. 

A strict adherence to these rules, especially to Lord 
Harrington's instructions, would have probably led to the 
gradual extinction of the purchase system, but it is very 
certain that the instructions were ignored; and indeed 
(hey were hardly compatible with the giving of a legal 
value to every commission by mean^ of an official tariff 
of authorized pnce*. 

The tariff was slightly altered in 17SS as regards 
cavalry regiments, but no alteration whatever was made 
for the Foot Guards and lnfantr>- of the Line until 1821. 
In that year a Roy^l Warrant was isisued by which 
the regulation prices were considerably increased in the 
higher ranks, especiHlly in the rank of lieutenant-colcmel, 

I See Second Appcndii. 
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the price of which was largely raised throughout the 
service, vie,: — 

InaoK fmn 1746. 

Household Cavalry . £7^$° jC*75o 

Cavalry of the Ime 6175 1475 

Foot Guards .... 9000 3300 

Infantry of the line . . 45^x3 tooo 

The Board of General Officers, by whom the new 
prices were drawn up, stated m their report that "com- 
missions in the army are of a higher value than that 
fixed for them by the regulations of 1766." 

The Royal Warrants which laid down the regulation 
prices forbade any sum to be paid in excess of them. 
Nevertheless it is certain that these regulations were 
evaded, and sums very considerably in excess of the 
regulation were habitually paid. It would be a natural 
deduction that the several ranks had increased in value 
and that an increase in the regulation prices, which 
would raise them to the ordinary market value, would 
tend to prevent a breach of the law which forbade any 
such excess to be paid. 

In a debate in the House of Commons on over- 
r^ulation payments on the 15th March 1824, Lord 
Falmerston, who had been Secretary at War since 1S09, 
stated that *'the existing inconveniences had been for 
some time felt, and an attempt had been made to remedy 
them by increasing the price of commissions." It seems 
therefore dear that it was the practice of making over- 
regulation payments that led to the increase of regulation 
prices in 1S21. 

The increase did not^ however^ have the effect of 
reducing the over- regulation payments, and when a 
converse operation took place in i860, when the prices 
of cavalry commissions were reduced to the regulation 
rates for infantry, no change was effected in the over- 
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r^ulation cavalry payments, but they remained exactly 
the same. Nothing seemed to afTect the over-r^ula* 
tion payments except a time of war^ when they usually 
ceased altogether in the regiments which were on active 
service; 
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OVER-REGULATION PAYMENTS 



TtlT- qudliou next iinscH, HoMf <lii1 livcr-rqjuUlJon pay- 
menu come into cxUCence in face of the strict prohibJtFoni 
a^'net ihcm / 

The report of the Royal Coinmi;(s£cners of 1870 states 
that they had been unable to ascertain by aay direct proof 
when tbc practice bc^n, but they had no reason to doubt 
that it prevailed from the time when the prices of com< 
missions were first lixed in the year I71<>*3a 

Thii r>pin]on wa* doLiLjIess correct, and a con*idera* 
lion of the circumstances which attended the «a]e and 
purchasA of commLssions by fixed rej^ulation will show 
how excess payments probably arosa 

Under the purchase s>'stcm an officer could only realiu 
tbe money whictt he had sunk in the purchase of hin rank 
by rctirfng altoigcther from the service, in which case he 
could sell his coTTiTTiittrion for il« regulateri value. If, how»i 
ever, be was desirous of remaining in the army to ri^ to 
the ranW of a general officer, he waa necessaHly obliged 
to forfeit what he had paid, because on becomm]? a 
major-gcncfa] }^s lieutetianl-colonera commiuion parsed, 
wiUiout purchase to tiie next senior officer in h)» rcgiinentt 
while his new commission as major-general wa« not a 
saleable one. En order to «ave part of tbe lo». In such 
caaen, it became the practice for a lieutenant-colonel 
go on half'pay tiome time before he waa hkely to becoma 
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major-gcncrBl. This he effected by exchanging with a 
[jeutcnarit'calonel on the half-pay Msi ; and for sucli an 
evch^inge a lixed sum was Eaid down by te^uUtion. 

rr the half-pay lieutenant -colond came into the 
regiment to serve, it would give no promotion in the 
niRiment, and the transaction would only aflcci the two 
lieutenant -colonels concerned. Hut if the lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment could brins in a half-pay 
lieutenant -colonel who wanted to realize the value of his 
commission — and a half-pay ofliccr cuuM only sell hy firat 
exchanging to full pay — then ft would be worth while for 
the senior of each rank who would obtain promotion, to 
make some payment to the lieutenant-colonel in con- 
sicicration of his bringing in an officer from the half-pay 
list to sell and give a step of promotion throughout the 
tegimcnt. By these means an officer could aObrd to 
sacrifice th<? regulation value of lii« commis^^ion^ at he 
received a bonus from each of the officers of his regiment 
who gained a step by his going to half-pay. 

This will be best illustrated by an example. 
Lieutenant- Colonel A, commandint: a regiment of foot 
under the regulations of 1783, wishes to save the value of 
his commission^ jfjscxi, wiUiout retiring from the service: 
He finds ! lieutenant » Colon el B. on the half-pay list, who 
wishes to exchange in order to sell hts commlsiiton- H. pays 
to Ah the r^^laiion difTerencc between half-pay and full 
pay; that is, ^1948, lOs., as fixed by regulation, R would 
then sell in the regiment for the regulation price, receiv- 
ing jfjsoo. A, will have received jf7T94B, lOs,, from B. 
and will need £iSSt, IOSh to make up the regulation 
value of his commission. There would not be 
much dif^culty in getting thSit made up by the Major, 
Captain^ Lieutenant, and Ensign, who respectively get 
promotion by B.'s retirement. A. has thus saved himself 
from all loas. 
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It is obviutu tbdt Uib would not hold good if A^ him- 
cdf U»d given itiEich ovcr-rcguUtion money; but St t% 
suggrtted tlut this is whst ori^naify gave rise to the 
practice ; and it secfnt to be borne out by the fact that 
over-rcpilation pajrments ci^^aJly increajcd in aniouat 
till they became nearly equal to the regulation prices, and 
In some cases largely exceeded them. 

tn 1856 SL Royal CotnmUnnn vn» appiintrd to report 
on the Purchase of Commtssions, and recdv>ed in evidence 
from Mr C Hammenley, of the firm of Cox and Ca tl 
army agents » that while the rq^ulation price of 
lEcutcnant'Cotonclo' of a cavalry rcgfiment was £^17%^ 
Hkc imial price was jC]4,ooo; that he had Icnovn £i6jOOO 
lo be ghnen, and on one occa.Hu>n jCtS,ooOL tn other curpai 
it was at follows i — 

A compmy \m ihc Foot c:iiaj<tK, regnUtloB j£l,Soc\ ufuaJ price j£9.ooa 
Utut-Cokmol ,. rt 9,000^ ,, t3,»co 

A conpsnT \% ft liot rr^mnm ^ i>Jo\ *% "^Af^t 

Mr Hammersiey also stated that the relatives of an, 
oflker sometime:! impoverished themselves for the pui 
of rabing the money for an oHtcer's promotion. 

With rcfcTnicc lo this the Commissioners observed 
that wbcn an oflker got money from his friends for llje 
purchase of hin oommiiuiont, and ftub«equently sold out, 
he obtained mone>' which he would not have acquired bat 
fcr the purchase r^^tcm. 

The Royal Commtssionor iS56ieported; — 

That the practice of paying sums exceeding the regula- 
tion price fQuitt be considered to bean actxnnpaniment of 
Ihe pLtrchase system which It appeared Impossible lo pre- 
wnt. That the i^ulationc, thot^h stringently wofdod, 
u'ere habitually reglccted 

That the regulation price wa3 a Iktion, and the loi^ 
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sums which officers were compelled to pay aggravated 
the evil effects of the syfltcn»H 

That the command of a regiment i\&s an important 
trust; yet it was admitted by high aulborlly that nevcial 
uRiccrs had atUiocd the (xuition af Ueutcnant - colonel 
who were unequal to the command of the regiments which 
the>* held. 

That it was difficult to remove en inefficient lieutenant- 
colonel. That it mu5t indirectly affect all the hiiyhcr 
ranks of the army* since commanders in the ticld must 
he self^cLnl from ofliccis il\c gical majority uf ivhunt had 
obtained promotion by [iiirch;iHe and not from any acknow* 
ledf^d fitness. 

That it r&itnctied the number of those Irom whom 
officers could in the first instance be obtained ; it deadened 
the feeling?] of emulation and the cagcmcai^ to ficquire 
military knowledge, and it rendered men eligible for the 
highest command wtUiout taking any security that they 
were fitted for such a position, 

They also reported the advant^es of the Fyatem, that 
It facilitated retirement^ and therefore accelerated promo- 
tion which would otherwise stagnate in time of peace. It 
aUo offered security a|:ain?»t favouritism. 

They slatc<l that if purcliiu^e were abolished, it w<ould 
be foimd Indispensable to introduce the two pHncl]j!es 
which gave «gour to the French service, vIj:,, promotion 
by selection and compul::ory retirement Finally they 
recommended that the rank of heutcnant-colonel should 
not be purchasable. 

It muAt be added that tlic public reaped an advantage 
from the purchauic system which cannot be ignoredL So 
long A^ it existed, there was no necessity for any la^e 
non-effective vote. A few officers were allowed to retire 
on full pay after thirty year>£' service, but the number was 
limited by the very moderate fixed sum allowed lor tbc 
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purpose* The sale of his commission was thcrcfofc the 
ordinary provi*ion for an officer who wished to retire, and 
thl% cu>t the public ncitliiiig. 

It was also nor without profit sometime* to the f^flirer, 
for many officers sold out who had not bought any step, 
thus receiTni^ £4$oo in the case of a licotcnj^nt-colonet. 
Such instances were by no means excepUon^, for a return 
of officers on fuU pay on i»t May 1S56, showing the 
regulation amount which each had actually paid for hid 
aiinmU»itons,' and the sum fi> which c^i wnultJ be t^ititled 
under the existtng aj'stcm on retiring from the wrrvicci 
fttAte« that th« total sums paid amounted to £4^^42,2^0^ 
whereas the officers were entitjed to recci\^ j£7,i26,03a 
The diRerencc between thac two *unia represented the 
value of itcps which hod been obtained without purchase, 
and liad, doubtle^ been mudi enhanced by tlic casualties 
of ttie Crimean War, then dr;iwiriK to a c:Jfi«c Thew had 
caused x-cry rapid promotion, in one regiment' there 
were three officers who had become captains in two year^ 
service. Another' had a captain of fifteen monthV service, 
and another ' had one of thirteen months' scn'icc. 

The report of the Roy^i) CommiMion of 1856 had the 
cHcct of bring^ing the purchase system prominently before 
the public mind, but no <(tept were taken lo carry out tlieJr 
Tecommendalion that, at least with regard to the command 
of a battalion, the system should be abolinhcd, lit iSco 
tt was taken into consideration by I..ofd Paltncrston's 
Government, who determined to adopt it ; but nothing 
was done, for the abolition of purch»«c in the cjlk of 
the lieutenantKoloncI affected the interests of every officer 
in the regiment 

in iStothe priee%ofeommicsfors in the cavalry of the 
line were reduced to the same as infantry of the Une» tho 

* Aavfieo rvorfffd > frcdi oa mnbtfa n fscu^ «vfi of protoocitai. 
* 4IH Regtacat. ' 771b iUtfowat. • SSth K4|pfl»Dl. 
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ciificrence to existing holders bcmg made up to them out 
oftlic "reserve" fund wlicn they sold out. 

In i368 Sir John Pakinglon submitted lo Ihc Queen 
that it way advisable to do away with thr rank of contct 
and ensi(^n in the army^ and lie obuined Het MAJtaiytt 
approval to that measure. He left office before he could 
prepare a scheme for submission to I'arli&ment, and the 
task devolved on hia successor Mr Cardwcll accordingly 
proposed in 1S70 that every candidate for a first com* 
mission should be made a lieutenant at oticf, and that 
the difTeren<rc between thcr value of an ensign's and a 
lJeut«nant*ti commission should be paid by the public. 
The total cost of this would ultimately be iTsog.SOO, This 
proposal was made after taking the advice of some of the 
most cxpeticntcd officers in the army with respect to it; 
but it met with a must di&mal reception in the Hous« 
of Common*, and was universally rejecttrd. The cau-se of 
ihis rejection was that no provision was made for ovcr- 
fegulation pricev. This made it necessary to have an 
enquiry, for aJthou^h everybody knew what over-regula- 
tion prices were, except those who were responsible, yet 
every one who waa responsible was obliged lo be entirely 
Ignorant 

Accordingly the Royal Commission of 1870 was 
appointed to enquire into over-regulation payments on 
promotion in the army. They reported unanimously that 
while the existence and general prevalence of the practice 
was notorious, there had been no attempt to put a stop to 
it by enforcing; the provisions of the statute prohibiting 
tt; and that there had been a tacit acquiescence in the 
practice, amounting to a virtual rccopiition of it by dvll 
and military departments and authorities. 

It may be convenient hore to notice the statute Iaws 
which ufTected the purchase of commissions, 

Act S And 6 of Kdward VI, c 16 forbade the sale of 
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officer, but did not Apply to thoic heJd in the military 

Act 49 of George IIL c 126 mftdc it a miMlcmcanour 
to buy or sell any office, «vc commissions in the aioiy 
sold fit rcgiiliition pric«:«. It followed frum Mx that all 
buyers and wller* nf army commmions at any price over 
and above the regulation prices were guilty of 3 miii- 
deniteanour The eii^hth section of the Aet provided that 
every officer who accepted or paid any sum in excess of 
the re^^ulation price should, on conviction by a general 
court-m^rtiaK forfeit his commission and be cashiered ; 
alio ihiit the commlaalon so forfeited should be sold, and 
hilf Its vnTue (rot exceeding jfsoo) -should be paid to 
the informer. A copy of this section of the Act was 
circulated for the infonnation and ^uidaiiee of the officers 
of the army in a General Order dated 39th July 1^091. 

On the t4th Au|;uM 17S3 a General Order had been 
hsucd to the army wiih the object of enforcing b>' more 
stringent njte the prohibitions contained in the Royal 
Warrants agafnitt paying any stum in excesv of the Axed 
prices of comrnissionB. By this order every officer apply- 
ing fur leave to sell Ida commission at the regulated price> 
was required solemnly to declare, on the ^^rd and honour 
of an (jfliccT and a gentleman, ibat nothing beyond the 
regulated price was promised or would be given or 
accepted. A similar declaration was required of the 
officer desiring to purchase; and the commanding officer 
of the regiment was recjuired to declare that the established 
regulation was intended to be strictly complied with, iind 
that no clandestine bargain eidatcd between the parties 
concerned. 

In ift24, an objection wai made fn the ffou«c of 
Commons to the deelaralions Imposed by the General 
Order of 17S5, on the grounds tl^at *' ther^ was scarcely 
one esse m ten in which officern received their com- 
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missions at the regulated price/' and that the declarations 
were useless. The regulation was accordingly abolished. 

The history of all that is officially known regarding 
over-regulation payments is given in the report of the 
Royal Commission of 1S70. The foregoing information, 
which has been extracted from that report and from 
other official sources, shows:— 

1. That the practice was strictly prohibited both by 
law and by regulation, 

2. That the most explicit prohibitions and the most 
stringent regulations bad utterly failed to prevent or even 
check the practice. 

3. That the infraction of the law was well known, and 
was winked at. 



CHAPTER X 



DimcuLT posmoN or mr cardwell 



Tub report of the RoyaJ Commmion was rccdrcd 
^muJUnccu^y with tbc breaking out of the Franco* 
Prussian war. The quc^tron of bow the purchase system 
could be modified and Hh evJls miitlmiEed had been under 
dt(cu»ion ever «incc the Crimean war. The chief diRiculty 
nemed to be tbc ciionnoua expense to tho public that would 
be entaiicd b>- its abolition. The partial attempt which 
were made from time to time to deal with it piccc-mGal 
had &I) failed. Vet to delay dealing with It seemed likcl/^ 
ju m the avK of the Sibylline bookv* to eohanoe the coat. 

In 1854, u'ilbout reckoning t)ie Guards and the colonial 
corps, the purchase corps comprised 33 rcgimenu of 
cavalfy and 103 battalions of inlantry. Two battalions of 
in^try were added during the Crimean War, and during 
the Indian Mutiny the army was increased by 2 regiments 
of cavalry and z? battalions of mfantr>- Bcudo thcM^ 
the Transport corpt, which had been rai^tcd a« a non- 
purchav? cnrpM in the Crimea, was converted after the 
war into a purchase corps called the Military Train with a 
strength equal to 2 battalion*, fto that the i^^ purchase 
units of t8s4 had increaacd in Ave years to 159 units. 

The fllale oi Kuropc did not point to any reduction, 
but rather to a probable increase of the British army. 
It wa& more tJian ever necerwar}' that the difTerciit forcet 
of the nation should be united atid combined into one 
harmonious and conapaa body, and thai it should be 
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made po*uible for officers of t]ie regular army to serve 
with tlic rcservo forces. VVilhouc abolishing the purchkve 
e>'stcm it would be impo^ftiblcf to arnalgiimAlc the purchfl£« 
otFioert of the army with non- purchase ofiicers of the 
rucrvc forces. Moreover, the odmifable rcduJts of the 
PnisMan system invitetl the consideration whctlier, in 
some resfxrcts, it might not be iulvisablc to ^Klopt some 
portions of that system ; yel no change cttiild he made 
without either creating new pecuniary interestv, or interfere 
ifiE witli those already existing. 

it appeared thcrcfofc to be indispensable to abolinh 
the purchase syatcm, and in ao doing, to recognize to the 
full the over-regulation prices aa recommended by tlie 
Roy;d Com miss ion- 
Mr Cardwcll's proposals eould not, however, be made 
public until be had worked out the details, obtained the 
concurrence of his colleagueSf and submitted the scheme 
to the Queen for Her Majest>'s approval. He wiu not 
able to do thi^ before the end of the year The officers 
of the army, not knowing hi^ intentions, dnd feaimt^ from 
the proposal made in I'cbnjary that the over-n^ulalion 
%^alue of commissiuns would not \x recognixrcl, began to 
be unea«y at the prospect of the abolition of purchase, 

Tbe Ministry wa£ becoming unpopular from a 
variety of opposite cau«ea all connected with army ad- 
ministration. Mr Cardwcil had given the public the 
lowest expenditure since the Crimcun War, uid the 
largest force At home available for service abroad cilice 
Waterloo, and yet tJicy did not seem satisfied. Some of 
his crittci; Kccmed to think they should have everything 
and pay nothing;. Such critics it wa£ not possible to 
satisfy. Tbe Government were unpopular because they 
had reduced the army. They got no thanks for h.^vinj; 
taken two millions off the army estimates, but their gaiety 
was seriously impcriltcd by a demand for additional 
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€Xpcn<litii re without the excitement of a-^, and glory, and 
all llut, tu carry them through. The du4l gfivermmrnt nf 
the army was arknowlnJgrH to be a source nf weakness 
and an ImpedTOieri lo any military operatioTis which the 
country might be engaged in, but the War Minister's 
cifon3 to unify the administration of the army were 
regarded with doubt and su.ipicion. A smaJI but active 
section of the Houae of Commons was urging tlic abolition 
of purchaau*, but thix inGLsure wait objected tf> by two 
opposing parries, one on the grotmd thar it would coat 
too much money, and the otlier became the)- feared the 
Government would not give enough moncy> 

The uneasy fcelinfE of the army was increased by the 
friction which had attended the introduclion of the Control 
•(>'nteiii. Ttjat system aimed at the consolidaiiun uf the 
supply departments of the army, and had been intro- 
duced by Sir John Pakington, who had placed under the 
Controller -in -Chief the Commissariat, Military xtore^, 
Barrack, and i'ur\-eyor»' department: but their vork in 
the dbtricti was not combined until the end of 1869. 
The title of " Controller " wsu not unsuitable for an 
Under Secretary of State wielding; the authority of tiic 
War Mini!tter, but when applievl to a staff officer and to 
a department charged with the supply of the troops, it 
engendered false notions as to the position of the officers 
and subordinates of the department The name was 
objectionable not so much from wtiat it waa, as from 
what it implied 

Sir John I'akir^ton. in his oflSoe memorandum dis- 
tritnJtini; the dutiea of the War Office, styled it the 
''Comptrol" department; and In the Queeri*a speech of 
July 1868 tt had been said : — 

"By the appointment of a Comptrol!cr-in-Chicf m the 
War Office, a considerable reform in army administra- 
tion haa been commenced* which by combining at home 
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and abroad the various dcpartmeiils of Military Supply 
under one authority, will conduce to greater economy 
and efficiency both in peace and war" 

Whether there t>c any subUe distinction between «i 
"Comptroller" and a "CorlroUcr" is a <iucsticTi for 
a jcxicogiapher. The Comptroller of public accuunts 
exerci^-s no executive functions. A Controller may be a 
controller of expenditure or a controller of the person on 
whose behalf the expenditure is incurred- Ever}' com- 
missary- and every barrack sergeant belonging to the 
Control department considered himsdf as excrcismg an 
independent authority in the matters which related to his 
department. In every military district the Controller 
Dcciipied the double position of the staff officer who 
conveyed the cuder^ of the general, and the commander 
of the corps and department which had to carry them 
out This would have been a small matter if their duties 
httd only aflected themselves, but their duties were wholly 
concerned in the supply of the troops. If the troops 
had to complain regarding their supplies, the military 
MliilT officers, who were the eyes and ears of tlic general, 
might no longer communicatr with the officer in charge 
of the supplies, but the troops had to make their complaint 
to the officer whose shortcomings they were complain- 
ing of He then represented the case to the general 
and conveyed the gencrars decision. The friction caused 
by this mode of doing business was excessive Aflcr 
a few years of uneasy existence the "Control Depart- 
ment" was converted into the "Army Service Corps," 
and the controller, dropping his executive duties, became 
a EtafT officer pt:re and simple, performing the duties 
formerly carried out by the officer of the Quartermaster- 
General's department. In this way the bcne6t5 which had 
l)eeii in tended by Ijjrd Strathnaim^s commiUce were 
ultimately obtained. 
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The difficuhycif Mr Cardurcll's pdxitinn at thi* crWt, 
Tor want of a professional colleague in the House of 
Commons, may best be jud^jed from his own word* to 
Mr Gladstone^ written in No%-embcr 1S7O: — 

"I am painfully raiuciom of \hc impu^sfble Mtuatfon 
in which 1 am placed, aa regards military lciiowledf:e, 
and consequent power of dealing with military subjects. 
I have »ipared no painu to learn all that I oould, and the 
more ! know, the more comciuua I Atn how amatl a 
proportion it bears to what must be known if the Depart- 
ment U to be properly represented m ParliamcntAry dis* 
CussloTi. If there Is no soldier in the House of Copamons 
who can spcnk with that ^rt of knowledge which springs 
from a life siient in tile ?*ervicc, ihe Gctvernment will come 
to crid With such a soldier 1 ahould be vcn' re&dy to 
invdrrrake what a bwyrr oti^jht tn an<wrr fur. If the 
Surve>-or' General were in Pariinmentj he would answer 
all Ofdnancc questions and I should be ±avcd many 
houMi of labour ewry week, which are row devoted to 
learnii^ up aiLHwCTft to small question:^. The great evil 
of my office is that I am unable to get a complete survey 
of the whole of my work* because I am compelled to give 
time to deiaih for which *omc one elstr ought to antwer ; 
and. since my day, like ererybody else's, consists of only 
twrnty-ftnir hours, i am ciimpellrd to Icavct lo irthers much 
which the head of the office ought to know, and do 
himself." 

The threatened opputition of ai lifge number of 
military olTiceriQ to Che at»>1ition of purchase and the 
continuous attacksof the Opposition prvis on the Secretary' 
of State (or War, fttJII further imprcf^ed on Mr Cardift«ll 
that the Govcrameot might be placed in venous difficulty 
during the ap|>m-tc:hing .leiuiun if it had no dLstinguinhed 
soldier to take part in militafy discussions in the House of 
Commoiu. Sucli an officer at the head of the War Office, 
even tf he were not in the House of Commons but in 
the HouM of Lordi would, in the opinion of many friends 
of the Government, be of great advantage. After con- 
fening with Lord Northbrook, Mr Cardwell placed Ub 
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vicw5 before Mr Gladstone on the ^rd January 1^71. He 
was not able to sug|;cst any such W&r Minislcr in the 
Hcjuae (if Common^ but he anticipated nu diflicuUy in 
finding one who wnuld litkc tlicf (>f!i<:e wtlh a %e4t tn the 
House o( Lords. Sir WilHom Mansfield.^ who was then 
in London discuasinff with him the purchoie »y*t«m, 
would be the most likely, but on that subject Mr Cardwcll 
had no advice to give He observed that thoui^b in quiet 
times a cinlian with rArliamcrUiy aptitude might conduct 
the buaineas of the War Department with succe**, yet at 
a time when army tir^utii /.at ion wa.^ ilie principal (|ueHtion 
of the day it was othcrwific For himcclf, he was quite 
ready to make way fur any soldier whom Mr Gladstone 
Qiicht think it for the good of the Govcn^ment to place at 
the head oftlic War Office* and would endeavour to render 
Mm in Uic Mouse of Commons all the ■U5iAtancc in his 
power. Lord NorlJihrook agrved in all ihc reasons slated 
by Mr Cardwell. They were both perfectly HaiTsfied with 
their work in the lart two sessions, and it was because of 
the altered state of the public mind on military questions, 
and for that rc.i5on only, that they had ;^eed to express 
their joint opinion to him. 

That upinion received no encouragement from Mr 
Gladstont', to whom cvciy argument bc^iing on the subject 
appeared adverse to the plan suggested. Mr CardweU's 
retirement would, he believed, be regarded by the bulk 
of the nation with wonder or with active dissatisfaction, 
and it would nrjt have the approval of 3. single member 
of the Cabinet, whilst it would only minister a momentary 
solace to the uneasy and morbid state of part of the 
public mind, of which murmuf^ about the War OfHce 
WR^ only one among a hundred symptoms, I1 hnfid been 
said that the power of newspaper* lay in an abundant 
use of iteration, and this, rather than any real ground 
' Grckiftl t^rd SanJtituit tn iS;i. 
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seemed to constitute the force of the daily reproaches of 
some of the opposition journals. He remarked that it 
was a great advantage before 1S54 that there was always 
a considerable soldier' either In the Cabinet or at least 
at the head of an important military department, and 
politically connected with the government This was 
lost by the crude and ill-considered reconstruction of 
1855. The measure initiated by Sir John Fakington and 
carried out by Mr Cardwell had brought Sir Heniy Storks 
into a position which was the best substitute for the former 
plan that could be had at present The demand that a 
soldier should now be appointed Minister of War would 
hold good a fortiori for all periods of greater emergency. 
This principle had never been admitted, and in Mr 
Gladstone's opinion the qualities of a good administrator 
and statesman went further to make a good War Minister 
than those of a good soldier. "Show me the soldier," 
he said, " who has these qualities equally with you, and 
then let him take your place. But not till then." Mr 
Cardwell had been chosen for his office not because he 
would do tolerably well for easy times, but because he was 
the best man the party could supply for the post The 
reproaches aimed at Mr Cardwell were really aimed at 
the Government; he was chosen to be the point of attack 
because the nation was sore on military matters in times 
of crisis, and the press which ought to check excitement 
rather ministered to its increase. His retirement would 
be a heavy loss to the Government What was really 
necessary was to get Sir Henry Storks into Parliament 
Mr Cardwell hastened to assure Mr Gladstone that nothing 
was further from his thoughts than the idea of leaving the 
position of War Minister at this juncture on personal 
grounds. His desire was to strengthen the Government 
and not to weaken it, and he should therefore say no 

' The Mutcr-GenomJ of the Oidiuiice, 
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more on the subject unless Mr Gladstone saw reason to 
change his opinion. 

But Mr Cardwell's difficutttcs did not all proceed from 
external causes. By doing away with the dual adfnmiS' 
tration of the army and combining the business of the 
Horse Guards and War Office as one department, he 
had effected a diminution of 160 persons and a saving 
in the normal cost of jSs^^ooo a year. The "junior" 
clerks of the War Office consisted of men of the average 
age of thirty-four. The senior of them had over seventeen 
years' service. Since 1S66 there had been only three 
promotions from the third to the second class. In making 
the new arrangments, the number of places to which, as 
promotions, these gentlemen could look forward had been 
greatly diminished. The normal prospect of promotion 
had been reduced by one half, to say nothir^ of super- 
numeraries. In these circumstances, Mr Cardwell pro- 
posed an arrangement which would afford some alleviation 
at a comparatively small cost His proposal was per- 
emptorily rejected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Northbrook, who had from the first presided over 
all the enquiries in the office, and had hitherto carried 
on the operation most successfully, wrote a strong minute 
on the unexpected difficulty which had been raised in the 
Treasury, and ended with these words : — 

" If oar proposals are rejected 1 must ask to be re- 
lieved of any responsibility as to the working of the new 

organization of the War Office." 

Mr Cardwell, in recapitulating the case in a letter to 
Mr LowCj added : — 

'* I cannot afford with all I have upon my shoulders 
to sustain the burden which a difficulty thrown upon me 
in this question would impose," 
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Nor waa ihis ihcr gnly msUnce tn wliicli he had ttJ meet 
wllh opposition from llie Trta*ury, A Royal Commi^sioii 
had recommended tiiM soldicnt should be excused pa)nngr 
school fees for thciT children. The Tre^iir>' twice refused 
Lt. Mr Cardwel) quictJy pointed out to Mr Lowe th&t It 
would probably lead to controversy In Parliament, And that 
it would devolve on the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
defend the Treasury decision. Thi* producrd a reluctant 
consent. Mr Cardivell might well say ihat he was expected 
to provide everything without paymenl. 

It IS a comparatively easy task for a Chancellor of 
Exchequer to lock the TrciLiur/ chest and put the key ir 
hLs pocket. The Minister who meets with real difficulties 
b he who presides over a great spending dc^jaitment and 
haK to mnet Ijirgr demands; with insnffidt-nt mran^, whiKt 
pressed on all sides to Jnltfate reforms suggested from 
opposite points of vie^v. Writing to Mr Lowe after the 
phasing of the Budget in 1S70, Mr Cardwcll aays;— 

" ffnj/rtf t'/U who hai finished a vuccedsfiful Budget, and 
hMS no esiinidtCA or military pucdc^ in proapeclf atid who 
docs not *il upon bayonets," 

Open oppo:tition can, however, always be £iirly met 
and dealt with, but it is 1e^ easy to foil the secret stab 
deliverwl in the dark. Writing to Mr Cardwel! In April 
[S70, Lord N orth brook says : — 

■ I ilon'i often trouble yon with extracts from inilitary 
Dcwspapcn. but 1 think thi^ is rather too bad " : — 

"We wish to Inform our readers of one fact, that they 
may form their own opinions en the matter, i'he Duke 
of Cambridge, who U the military advise* of the Secretary 
of State, was never consulted respecting the organization 
of the Commiwion nn ovcr-regwUtion prioc^ nor did be 
know of it in any vay till he saw the tnnounoenient In 
tbc GtuOU." 
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Th« wording of this would naturally cause the reader to 
believe that the information had been obtained from some 
one who was in the confidence of the Commander-in-Chief. 
It is sufficient to say that the so-called "fact" was a pure 
invention on the part of some one, for the intentions of the 
Government were communicated to the Commander-in- 
Chief on the day following the decision of the Cabinet, and 
H.R.H. was also consulted as to the composition of the 
Royal Commission. Those who made these anonymous 
attacks well knew that no self-respecting Minister could 
stoop to notice them, but they did immense mischief by 
inducing the army to believe that the Commander-in-Chief 
was not treated with confidence by the Government, and 
a spirit of opposition was thus fostered which added to 
the difficulties of Mr Cardwell's position and greatly 
prejudiced the public service* 



CHAPTER XI 

THE SESSION OF 187I 

In February 1871 Sir Henry Storks was elected for 
Ripon, and Mr Cardwell had at last the satisfaction 
of having a colleague on the Treasury Bench who 
could relieve him from the necessity of learning up 
answers to the petty questions of detail which formed 
a lai^ part of the military criticism of the House of 
Commons. 

On the t6th February he introduced the estimates 
for the coming year Those estimates amounted to 
;f 15,851,700. being an increase of ;£2.886,700 over the 
original estimates for the previous year before the 
assignment of the vote of credit. Mr Cardwel! defended 
the policy of disbanding the colonial corps and increas- 
ing the numbers in the United Kingdom, The effect 
of the Short Service Enlistment Act of 1870 had 
been put to an immediate test by the vote for 20.000 
additional men. Bounty had been abolished, yet recruit- 
ing had been more brisk than during the Crimean 
War. The ranks of the army were so nearly full, that 
he contemplated carrying out the short service principle 
to a much greater extent by allowing soldiers to pass 
into the army reserve before completing their first term 
of enlistment, and thus not only to give elasticity to 
the military service, but also to build up the reserve 

without wftitmg for the automatic action of the new 
in 
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Enlistment Act. The force in the Urited Kingdom 
would be: — 

R«gubrs idtODD 

Firai Claw Amiy Reserve . 9fi^ 

!>«cond Clut Army l<<serv« . , 3^009 

MLtiiJA , . 139,900 

Votunt^en %Jo,ooo 

Yc&miinry i4,oar> 

The Field ArtilTcry corif^isted of 336 guns^ with ;2 guns 
in r»eT\*e, making In all 408 ficld-gurs, a suOicient number 
for an army of 1 50.000 men. 

As regards Ihc question of compulsory or volLintary 
scrrice. he urged thai cooKtiption, which is at iirftt flight 
and superficially a cheap mode o( recruiting armiej^ is jn 
nudity the moiil: cxpi^nsive that can be adcptrd ; and 
fatU with special hardship on those v^ho cannot afford 
to purchase substitutes, since it takes at once tlictr whole 
capital, vi&i their labour and their time. Conscription b 
pccuharly injurious to a country inhabited by an enter- 
prizing And colonizing people like the English, and would 
certainly ]ciu\ to the emigration of many of our best 
workmen. 

Mr Cardwell detailed the general policy of the Govern- 
ment under hftccn heads, which he summed up in the 
following words;— 

"We ask you for ro increase of the standing army 
beyond that which you made &t the end of last session ; 
but we propo-se to rai?*c the nirmy reserve as rapidly and 
largely as we can by the increased introduction of short 
service in the army. VVc desire to pass as many men 
through the ranks as can be done having regard to the 
number of recruits and the time required to make a man 
;trj cificieri soldier. We propose to increase the militia, 
and to improve the organisiation of the volunteers; to 
provide for compulsory* service in case of emergency; to 
abolish purchase; to withdraw from Lords Lieutenant the 
power they have now in regard to the auxiliary foices; 
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Id combine the vbolc imder gcnenl officcn ; to appoint 
oE^onela on the stsiiT in sufficient nnmber^ to this artny ; 
to combine rccmitii^ for tbe Sine with that for the rcserres ; 
to fox together as we can the regular and reacrve forces 
hy appointing officers of the regular araty to positions in 
the reserve, and by giving snbahems in the militiJi com- 
niuioDs in the h'nc. We propose to br^ade them 
together, to find field artillery for all anns, to enable 
counties to get rid of the irHxnvenience of biUets, to gain 
command of tbe railway communication of the country 
In case of etneigcncy — in short, we propose to unite all 
the vc^untary forces of tbe country into one defensive 
mrmy, with power to supplement by compulsion in case 
of emeigency — all to be under the coounand of the general 
cAkcTs commanding in the districts, subordinate to one 
Commander-in-Chi^, who will act with tbe approval of 
the Secretary of State ; and, tbereforc, the whole will be 
under tbe direction and supreme control of Her Majesty's 
naponsible Ministers, I earnestly commend to your 
bvourabte consideration these propcoaK" 

In order to cany out these measures be introduced 
the Army Regulation Bill, tbe principal features of which 
were a^ followi :— 

1st, As regards commissions in tbe army: The sate 
'A commissions was prohibited after a certain day; com- 
pcn*9tvrn to be given to officers holding saleable com- 
miMions; also to officers of certain Indian regiments 
which had been added to the British army in 1862 as 
lum-purchaie regiments, but in which a system existed 
oi paying a bonus to every officer who retired The 
Cfrfnpen^ation was to be for both regulation and over- 
regulation prices, and was to be defrayed out of moneys 
provided by Parliament 

2nd, An regards army enlistment: Power was given 
to the SecreUry of State to make regulations to vary 
">c c/mditiotis of service, so as to lengthen or shorten the 
pfruKi i4 colour service as might be found expedient 
fr'fft time Uj lime, 

yy Am regards the auxiliary forces: The jurisdiction 
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of the Lieutenants of countie« in respect of the auxjllvy 
forces was revested in the Sovereign. The iniliti;i and 
the army reserve were to cunaiat in future of such 
numbers of men as might be provided by Parliament 
The training of the iniUtta vtas to be earned out under 
instructions from the Secretary of State. The enlistment 
in militia under ordinary cireumstances to be voluntary, 
but provision was made for its increase in time of 
emergencyi if neces.-^ary, by ballot J\ny volunteer who 
engaged not to quit his corps without one year's notice 
was to be exempted from the ballot for militia. The 
Mutiny Act was to be made tipplicable to volunteers 
when out for training. 

4th. Detailed provisions were made as to the militia 
ballot, and Commissioners were appointed for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of the Bill for purchase of 
commissions. 

5th, flower was given to the Government on an emcr* 
geacy to take possession of any railroad in the United 
Kingdom, There were alw> further provisions, giving 
power to counties or boroughs 10 build barracks for 
the use of the militia; and to mihtia And volunteer 
corps to acquire Land for riHe ranges or other necessary 
purposes. 

The two salient points of the Bill were;— ist, the 
abolition of purchase; 3nd, the position of Lords 
Lieutenant of counties in regard to the au xil iary 
forces with reference to the relations which ought to 
exist between the regular :ind the auxiliary forces of 
the country. 

As regards the second point, the Government proposed 
that local training centics should be established for the 
legular troops and the militia. Fjich rif these wniilcl 
be uncier ^ colonel on the staff, who would have under 
him from 15^000 to 20,coo of the atrxiltary forces, and 
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aJfto the whole recruiting ftcrrioc of the s;ib-dutnct. Mr 
Card well forcihiwlfjvcd a connection between inf^try 
regiments and the &ub<<iLstrict in which w4S aituateJ 
the county lo whicli they bt^loij^ed. The rrcruEl* of 
the militia to be trained, as far as posstblci with those 
of the regular army, and for a ionger period. The 
adjutants to be :%clected from captains on full pay of a 
rc^lar regiment of the same district The commissions of 
all o/Gccr:i of the auxiliary forccH vruuld in future ciiunate 
from the Quern in^^Ii^arl nf frr^m ih*- !-f>rd T,icutcnant 
of tlie county. The promotions to be made on the 
same principles ^ in the rt^laf army; but in order 
to retain that valuable clement of the militia force — 
the county inrtuence — Ihc l>jrd Lieutenant wouJd be 
requested to give Uh recommendation for all first com* 
mianiona. 

As regards the abfttiHon of ptircha«e, the Bill provided 
that after a certain date no pecuniary interest should 
be taken by any or\e in a new commisisior, and no man 
should be plaoxl in a wotsc position as to the com- 
mission he then held, in rcs|>cct citlicr to rc^ulatiun or to 
cuatomary price Commissioners were lo be appointed 
who would at once asc<;rtain the ovcr-rcgulalion price 
In every regiment, and they wouki xtand in the place 
of purcha^rs, with money provided by Parliament. When, 
therefore, an officer wished to retire b>' the sale of his 
commi^ion, he would receive from the Commissioners 
both the regulation and the customary price of his 
oomml^ioEi. The phrase "^cu^tomiixy price" w<t5 used 
as being the mo« accurate legal definition of the money 
paid in excels of the regulation value. When an officer 
wished to retire on full payor half-pay. and proved that 
but for the abolition of the purchase system he would 
have received the o\«r-r^ulalion price of his commi^Ion, 
the amount would be paid to him. Similarly a half-pay 
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officer mi(;ht aell hia commission if eligible to acU under 
fomcr riil«, 

T\k regulation of 1711 that no officer should be 
allowed to sell who liaJ not ^rvod twenty jrcai^ IijlcI 
continued to be observed, but with thi» mcxiifi cation that 
an officer of Icsa than i^venty years' service was allowed to 
receive a part of the rej;^utation value of his commiftsion^ 
This was reckoned at £$0 for each year of service at 
homCi and £too for each year of service abroad.' Af^cr 
twenty ycar^^ service he might receive the full regulation 
value This provision was aduptcci in ihc Bill ; and it 
was further provided ihar an officer who had, on the 
appointed day, a claim by years of service to a price higher 
than that of his present commUsion, might, if subsequently 
promoted, receive that price out of the regulation price of 
the higher commission ; that i.i to say. the Bill recognised 
the vested interest of tlic nrjr-purchasc ofiHccr, as it recog* 
ni/ed the vested intcrent of tlie purchase officer. 

The Bill atso contained a clause which provided that 
elaims to compensation in the o]d Indian regiments should 
be considered by the Commissioners according to the 
recognition given to such claims by the Secretary of State 
for India. The total estimated cost varied between a 
fnimmum of jf 7,600,000 and a maximiim of j^S^oo^poo.' 

It was on thff question of the abGlllfon of pureliase that 
the main opposition to the liill wax manifested. The debate 
on the second readinf? was opened by Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay, who moved a rcr^lution declaring that the ex- 
penditure necessary for the national defences did Got at 
present justify any vote of public money for tlie extinction 
of purchase, the cost of which he estimated at £iz.<ooo,oocy^ 
of which £^fiOQfiOO or £6flOopoo would have to t>e 



* IMor tu i%Ot, the itlcrwuicc «m £t<30 tvt each ycu\ lenicr, whrtbcr u 
boms or ftbtond, 

* Tbc «auA! CC41 bu bccA wrta cnilliooa. 

H 
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paid al onoCi There would be also the con of retirement 
amounting to /Tsoo.ooo a year and the whole scale of pay 
and allowarces would bavc to be rcvi:^:^. 

Tl>c rcsolutton was supported by many speakers, their 
ctiieT arguments being the «t<}{iijitioii uf promotion which 
the Bill would cati^c, an<l the impracticability of ^separating 
wEection and favouritism. The scheme wa» al^ opposed 
on the gTound of its great cty^t. 

The Government defended the Bill on the ^ound that 
the abolition of promc^ion by purchx^ wa5 an indispens- 
able prcliminaiy to ii reorganiution of our miliury 
•erviee. The system of over-re{{;ulation prices wat growing 
to such an extent that It mii<t be dealt with- The cost 
would now be £9jooo,ooo spread over a number of >'ear5, 
but if delayed the expense mi^ht rine to double or treble 
that sum tinleas a war should intervene and commi-i4ion» 
fall to ctimpar^tivcly hiw vaIuc. Sir John r^kington 
supported (he resolution, stating that his experience at the 
Admiralty led hfm to the conclusion that promotion by 
adeeiton wa*: imponible without injurious suspicions of 
favouritism ; but this statement exposed him to the retort 
that his ar^ment wa.^ not so much against abolishing 
purdiasc in the army as for introducing it into the navy. 

Other mcmbem pto|>03cd tbat tlie rcgulati^m prices 
should be paid at once, and th,it the over- regulation prices 
should be Ignored, whilst some advocated that It would be 
well to encourage the operation of the l^trits c^^vtem- To 
this it was replied that to pay ihc regulation prices down, 
ard leave the o\i;r-rcgulatioti on one ^de« would be a great 
mistake, as it would be paying for the abolition of purcbax 
without abolishing iL 

Among the curiciftttie% of the del);t!r> vnts a !(|>eech by 
Mr Bema] Osborne, who expressed a distrust of "profcs* 
clonal^ «oldlers, reminding the House that Colonel Pride, 
who '^purged" the House of Commons in 164S, was a 
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professional soldier and a noii- purchase officer, whilst 
Crornwcll, who had turned the House of Commons out of 
door^ was a Ik titenant -general by "selectinr." Whilst 
Annourcing hU intention to vole again/^t the Bill, he advised 
Colonel Loj-d- Lindsay to withdraw hU fcisoiution. 

The Government were iu[}porCed by bul few speakers, 
and it was left to Mr Cardwcll to defend the proposals of 
the Bill. He huid been challenged to combine, in the closest 
possible manner, the regular army with the militia and the 
r«t of the reserve forces. How wa* thii to be accom- 
plished? A battalion of the line could not be touched 
without coming into contact with tlic subject of purchase; 
and a battalion of militia could not be touched without 
coming into contact with the question of ihe control 
exercised by the Lonls Lieutenant of counties. There- 
fore both these subjects were contained in the BilL His 
opponents had said there was no difficulty in dealing 
with the army^ notwithstandin" the system of purchase. 
Yes, it could be done ; officers cculd be reduced to half- 
pay ', but with the result of causing the loss of a large 
sum of money to an unofTirndiiig individual, continual 
complaints, a constant sense of injury, and a feeling 
neither agreeable nor easy to describe on the part of those 
who had to adoiLnister the system. He had already had 
more than once to take measures, necessary on public 
grounds but entailing pecuniary loss to officers concerned, 
and he could conceive no stronger argument against the 
system. He said : — 

"You cannot touch any battaUon in the regular service, 
nor the position of any ofHccr, by a change in your 
regulations, without doing one of two things. If you 
miike any increase you add to the burden of the purchiuc 
system, which the public, if it ever puts an end to the 
purchase system, will have to bear; while if you make 
a reduction, you inflict an undeserved and serious 
pecuniary injury on the ofTiocr^ Vou cannot make any 
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chAHj^c, short of the abolition of the *yitem, without 
coming into contact with one cr the other of Ukm: two 

objection*." 

He had bcm rhallmgcd to state how it IniCTferwi with 
rcorg^nlzatloa. He replied by asking a few question*. 

"Do you w\sh to increase the number of donbic 
battalions with a view to the [ndian branch of the army, 
and to short Icnns of service — a point of the greatest 
j)(H«ibI« importance ? If you do so wish, you will be met 
immediately by difficulties arising from the purdin-<iC 
que-^rion When (hr ^hnrl Icnn «f servir-c has furnished 
the country witli a great reserve according to the ?rij^^i;«n 
system, do you wish so to alter the constitution of the 
reserve battalion* a* to brinj; a large number of men into 
thwte b.^ttaliorifi ? If you <io« you will be met ugAin iit 
once by the sj'^tcm of purchase. Do you wish to unite 
closely the militia And the regular forces ? If you do, one 
of the fiwt things yoii will hai'e to do will be to oiva 
subaltern officers of the militia, commissions in thclinc 
without purchaie, and how cun thU be done if there 
remain any conditions in reference to the purchavc 
system?'* 

It bad been said that there wu no argumc:nt at all in 
favour of lis abolition. That of courM was a matter of 
opinion. One might say, perhaps, that there is no 
argument on the other side. It is not knr>wn in any 
other country; it i* not admitted in the artillery, the 
engineers, the marines, or the navy. The Royal Com* 
mi^flion of 1 857 de^ribed it in the following terms t— 

"Vicious in prfnciple, repugnant to the public senti- 
ments of the present day, equally inconvislcnt with the 
honour of the militar}' profession and the policy of tlie 
liriti^h KmpirCi and irrccondlablc with justice." 

The cardinal questiovn however, was whether tlie aboli* 
tion of purchase would incre^e the professional ciTicicncy 
of the Sen-ice? Mr Cardwcll exprc^cd hib cordial con- 
currence in the culogiec which had been passed on the 
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heroism snd ^Uintry which had always been displayed by 
British officers, 

" But," he idded, " if there is one le^fton which we have 
learned from the history of the kcc campaign, it is thia^ 
that the secret cf Pm^isian siicccrk has been more owing to 
the professional educntion of the ofticent tlian to any other 
cause to which it Ciiii be a*JcHbtfd. Neither gsllanlry nor 
heroism will avail much without professional tramirp, in 
thc-\e days when arni,s tjf prcebiun ^btNjt duwii xuldicr:* at 
immense distances." 

AlluMon had been mttdc to the charge at lialaclava — 

"We cannot afTord to have many repctitioni; of the 
l^alacUva charge"^ 

Tt had been saiti tliat wti ought Eo be content with 
aholtsbing regulation prices, and thiit by ^o domg, and 
permitting over- regulation prfces to continue, a!) the 
evils of the present Fystcro would be got rid of. But 
that was not the opinion of Sir Henry Hardinge and 
Lord Palmer5ton when the certificate' waft abolished. 
Sii Ilcnry Hardinge said ; — 

" It (the tarifT of regulation prices) was introduced to 
remedy a great evil, namely, the conAlant traffic In com* 
miMtons, by which the officers of the army had been 

acriously injured/' 

Tx>rd PabnerstoTi kuU\ : — 

" if commissions were allowed to be r^old, it was 
obviously neces!iary to Ittnil itie price that was tu be paid 
for them ; for if not, and if CA-ery officer w^rc permitted 
to bid according to his me-ans and to his desire for pro- 
motion, abuses would take place beyond all calculation," 

* 15> [lie Ku)^ VrVmil uf Sth MHfJi 1741':^, tJic cut^md Wiu^rctiuiicil U' 
give ■errlifiCfiE "ilui the iifltcw <}a\.h purehun a^ccidjoi; to tht frguUEion 
pficc and no hij^fact." 
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Agjun, it hftd been 5ai<l that the non-purchfuc oHiccta 
'jrould be the mo^t injured by a change. Lord Clyde, a 
typical eld soldier who fought his way up to the rank of 
fidd-marshal in carDpai|;na extending; over fifty ycsan 
from the Peninsula to the Indian Mutiny, wa^exAnained 
by the Royal Commission of [856. ^ He gave the case of 
an officer of the 55th Rq^mcnL 

"Thuoflicrr" said Lord Clyde, *■ had been promotetJ 
for service in the field, ind he had obtained his brevet 
majoiily. He led llic assjiult at Ching Kiang-lbo, aiid 
though he became brevet lieu ten ant- colonel, and was in 
commjtnd of the fjlh Regiment in the field in liic 
presence of the enemy, a young capuiia who bad just 
come out purchased over his bead ano took the command 
of a raiment, and he wai obliged to descend to the com- 
mand of a company. This pocjr fellow wt\^ killed leading 
hi« company again^i the Redan ; his name was Lirutcnaut- 
Colonel Cuddy, "J he young ofiiccr was very young; and, 
in ihl* case, a man of experience, who was fitted for his 
position for that particular occasion, and had proved him- 
«lf a bold and intrepid soldier, was sujienscdcd in his 
command by one who, I dare !iay, wa« cqual}>- so, but who 
did not possess his experience*' 

Lord Clyde was al»o asked thit question : — 

"You purchased to avoid being pa?^«ed over by Mjoie- 
body e[«e; tfyou had not purchased, you would have 
been pa&aed over ? " 

Lord Clyde's answer was:— ^ 

" Most a-viuredly. The oflicer next below me was a man 
whom I would bow to as possessing cverj' quality that a 
man ought lf> |>a%5cs»^pos?<:$sing abilitir^s n,% Iiigh as Any 
man 1 have e\'er known. He could not purchase. It wa^ 
in 1&15 chat I bought my majoiity, and m 1S47 I paascd 
through Cawnpore and found him just promoted to be a 
major in that r^ment, ha^'trg in the meantime been to 
Au^tiatU. FfnaHy, he left the acfvlce ; he remained in the 
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service tin he got this majority; he did sell out— he bad 

some little income td maintain TiJmself; but all hope wa.-s 
gone, and all that intcrc:::! which it ts ^o necessary for a 
man I0 lake in his pri>reMiim," 

This was what the purchaiie system did far the iron- 
purchase officers. But had the purchase officer no ground 
for complaint? One argument useti in favour of the 
system was that frequently an oRicer who bad paid nothing 
for his commission received a lai^ sum of money on 
selling out Also that the very best ufficcrs forfeited their 
money because ihey wanted to get on and become general 
officers. So the argument amounted to this, that the \v^t 
officer forfeited his money to somebody else who, prcsum- 
ably, wa5 not the best officer; and that the purchase 
officer forleited his money to the non-purchaac officer. 

Objections had been made to promotion by selection. 
On this point Ixfrd Clyde*s evidence was noteworthy. 

This questioit was put to him ■ — 

*^ If, instead of the system of promotion by purchase, a 
system of promotion by selection were adopted, it would 
be equally the case that many excellent oBicers would be 
passed over? — No doubt i but there is lliis difference in 
that which caused them to be passed over — it is a very 
different principle. The one is by the possession of a little 
money, whereas, by selection, there may be unfairness in It 
sometimes ; but one has a right to expect that men in a 
high stattoT^ who would select the officers, would »lect 
proper and fitting: ^ncn for the aervioc." 

Then he was asked : — 

"Do you think that the feelings of an officer would be 
more wounded by another olBcer of less merit but of 
greater influence being put over his head, than if he passed 
over his head by purchase? — It is to be presumed that the 
officer so selected >s one of merit Of course, when you 
arc pi^ssed over at any time, human nature is such that 
men may not like it; but still 1 think that the principle 
of »c]cction would give less pain and less cause for rcgiet 
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and didpl<;a£iirc on the f^art of the Jndividual^to the man 
who could not purch^i^c — tkin finding; hi» juninr stepping 
over hi£ head by pofriesain^; a little mora money than he 
bad." 



The Royal Commi^ion of 1856 pointed out that tf 
officers vrcre not selected from the !owcr ranks, there 
would be no field for selection when they were wanted for 
bi't^her cummjtnd. They added that this country com- 
mences a war under a di«idvautMge with resptfct to foreign 
states; wherrr officers of higher rank an: subject to the 
principle of selection- 
Then it was said that it would break down the 
regimei^tal system and that purchase was the life-blood of 
our regimental ^stem. How could this be? Was there 
no regimental aystcm. no fj/nVattw;?* in ihe nun-purdiaae 
regiments? Wa» ttw;rc nu esprit dt carps \j\ thf- rnjui;in 
regtmMtt* ? Wa-s there no life-blood, no tsfrit dt corps in 
the artillery, the engineers^ or the navy } 

The regimental system had thus been de5ned by an 
opponent of the Bill : — 

'* We are alt members of one ramily \ vrt all spend oar 
live4 tO|rcthcr ; we all desire to be commaiidcrs, not of <my 
regiment, but of our own/' 

Thb did not went to be supported by facbi, since an 
examirutian iif the vervicc^nr commanding nfYiceni showed 
how small a proportion of regiments were commanded by 
men who had risen In those regiment*.^ 

Indeed, one of the great evils of the purchase system 
was the inducement it offered to officers to exchange into 

■ Tb* aomos of lifty lw« gvcnl oEhtcn of Ibc bithat diniiiciion won 
cuuniood I vllh ibc Mbvlog lonlt r— 
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A MARK FOR MONKV LENDERS lai 

Other regiments, Aa officer who hod money would 
nafiirally endeavour to gn mto A rc^imcnt in which the 
majority of the ofTicefi werr not ablr Ut |JLLrchjt«e« as he 
would thereby secure more rapid advancement llwa*;a 
floton'oua fcattirc of the purchwe system that officers 
w«rc constantly cxchan^n(f, a practice which was very 
detrimental to the efficiency of the ref^imcnt. 

It had been stated, as an advantage of the purchase 
system, thai nn ofiiccr whu[n it was desirable to remove 
frnm The army might be nrqiiJn-d to resign, withocil his 
beirg thereby placed in destitute circumstances This was 
true, but it was al«o the case that the knowled^ that a 
youngofliccrhada saleable commission made him a special 
mark for money-lenders ; for it was an undoubted fact that 
the money-lenders confined their circulars almo:(t entirely 
to officcjs uf the purcb^c corps, and avoided soliciting the 
officer* of non-purd^s'^c corps. Mr Cardwell enjotcd some 
observations by a general officer, who said^ *' the system of 
money- lending and exchanges in fast breaking down our 
much boasted regimental system/' and he f!:ave an instance 
where a young man, on getting his commission in tlic line, 
received over sixty letters from money-lenders offering to 
advance money. The purchase system placed within 
reach of a young officer a large sum of money which he 
could not otherwise have touched, and no public act ha*R 
operated so powerfully for the proteaion of younjj officers 
against money-lenders as the abolition of purchaa^c 

Although the Goxrnmcnl had so many critics in the 
debate^ tt did not appear that thctr arguments made 
many converts. The leader of the Opposition (Mr 
Disraeli)* whilst cHtlcizing some of the details of the 
government scheme, recognised that it was the first 
attempt to weld together in one organization all our 
varying forces. As regards the subject of purchase, be 
classed it among such questions as marriage with a 
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deceased wifc'fi sister — 2^ir« which go on pretty much su 
ti4ual, whxtev-er mi^ht be the dedsion If the country 
dctcrmln&d that the sale of commissions wo^ wron^, th« 
Government wa^ ju^tJiicd in propoaini; iu abolition ; but he 
warned them that the cost might prove to be intolerable, 
[n Ci>nc1u^ion, somewhat unexpectedly, he advised Colonel 
Loyd-Lind-iay to with<Iraw hi* amendment- 
Mr Gladstone warmly defended the government measure 
ififlistinj; that the country required a small army highly 
tratred, and a large army of reserve ready for scrvioe at 
any moment For thia purpose, tlie mililJa alone were not 
adequate Those reserves must be seasoned men, regularly 
trained, corresponding to llie German l-andwchr Mc 
vindicated Mr Cardweirs estimate of the coa^t of the 
abolition of purchase, and his deci&ion to sweep away the 
whole system by paying over -regulation as well aa 
regulation prices. With regard to the suggestion that it 
would entail the neccwity of an incrcjasc of jKy, lie jwintcd 
out that the officers would be relieved of the dead weight 
of a mortgage of jCtfifOO,ooo, or about £^20^00 a year ; 
why, then, ffhould their emoluments be increased ^ Hegavc 
reasons for disbelieving that the of^Bcers of the army would 
come hereafter from a diflTerent class of society, and he 
advocated the change as the first ^tcp towards dravring 
together a highly trained army. 

Colonel Loyd-Lindsay offered to withdraw his amend* 
ment; but the GoverrmenC insisted that it should be 
negatived, and the Bill was read a ^cond time. The 
stroni;:e3t obstacle to the proposed abolition was the 
nccc:i5ity of spending several millionH for a purpose which 
tended but indirectly to promote Uie efRcicney of the 
army, and which had no bearing on its numerical strength. 
But, as Lord Derby observed in the House of Lords, no 
institution is tenable in England which cannot be defended 
by arffuments intelligible to the mas:i of the constituency. 
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A Royal CommiasJon had recently reported thai the 
practice of bargaining ff>r commbsion.s was inscparshle 
from ihe permission to buy them ; and there was a 
decided ficandal [n the notorious freijucncy «>f tra-n^actioiis 
which were still prohibited by law, 

Although the second reading had been carried without 
B division, the further progress of the Bill waa opposed at 
every step and orj every clause. The Kouiie did not get 
into Commiltee until several dilatory motion* had been 
exhaustively di^cu«ed The fir*t of these was by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Anson/ who Led the opposition to 
Ihc BiJi, and who moved ; — 

"That in order to give the State that unrestricted 
power over the officers of the army which it is desirable 
that it should possess, and aJso in justice to the ofBccrs 
of the army themselves, the regulation value of their 
commissions should be at once returned to them/' 



This motion met with support from some members 
who were opposed to paying the over- regulation prices, 
and who thought tliis might prove a means of dealing 
with the whole question once for all. It w&s supported 
by others who saw in it a means of getting for the officers 
of the army a large sum of money down, together with 
the prospect of a further payment for over- regulation 
prices 3t a future date, since the motion made no allusion 
to over-regulation payments. 

The Government challenged Colonel Anson to state 
what were his ical views, and a circular which had been 
sent by him to ofTicers of the army was read to the House, 
That circular invited officer* to ^tate whether tTiey 

' I.irfif*fiBnl-Ci>lonel Hnn. A. Anw»n, V.C , »»*fln nfl^^(^ whn hai^l iflVfH 
with ditiincbian in the Indinn Mgdny. He hmA alw Hrred in Ibe Cnmfli 
■nd in CninA. tVomoEvd (r> 411 unaiULdiCi) aiiiorLly U>i icrTicc in ttic lidd, 
he tmlernJ PurTiummt Mt\6 took a ludlng pvi in wIvoatJiig the flAJmi of 
ofBccn of the porchtuc corpL 
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would, in the event of purdiuc being abolished, accept 
tbc rcgulitnin value of their cominiMions, to be paid »n 
ihn *i^y Aftptiintrti for purchasr to cra^e, waiving aU future 
righu to sell and all cisima to over-regulitlon money , or 
whether ihcy woiikE prefer tbc government K:heme» taking 
their chance of being flblc to sell and leave the service on 
dome future day, rceeivinir the prcacnt value of their' 
commissions with akf\y over-rc£u1ation price they might 
have paid. 

The circular did not Ktatr the gnvernment case fairlyi, 
because it said officers were lo take rhcir cbance of geltinj 
ajiy over- reflation monej- Mry migAt havt /'ttsd, whei 
the actual proposal of the Government was to pay to the 
oCEccr the cu3tomar>' over- regulation price, whether he 
bad paid it or not Out in any ca^ it was impossible for 
the Government to accept a pioponal which wuuici give 
officers much more than they were entitled lo under former 
conditions. Thus a half-pay major, instead of relinquish- 
ing bU half pay for the price of his coramitsioo, would 
receive £3yx> down, and would continue be5ideA to draw 
hair pay for the rest of hii life- The proposal at once 
gave rise to the dcmartd that ^neral officer? should 
alM» be recouped the mcmey the>' had paid for tJicnr 
commb&lona. fn fact !t led rlie way to a vista of 
impracticable ttiggeitjons, and interminable payments 
It would alio be manife^ly unfair to officers who bad 
been purchaiod o%^. that those who had gone over their 
hcada should ha\-c their money refunded to them by the 
Stitte, and nevertbcl^t retain the r^mk ivhich they liad 
purchaM^J. 

The proposals of the Government were indeed very 
h'bctaL They secured to ev-ery officer tlw ovcr-ref^vilatton 
value of his commission, althouj^ that value would have 
beer liable to considerable reduction in the event of war, 
or tbc raiment going to an unhealthy station, or the 
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officer below him rcfusinc: to eive him cnorc than the 
ii^aEation pncc. An officer wishing to scU would have no 
need to look aboLtt for a purchaser, or make a iMr^sin, but 
would fmd the Conaoliddtcd Fund ready aI ;iiiy moment 
to \My him full v^tluc Sir George Grey, who had been 
chairman of the Royal Commi^fon on over-r^ulation 
prices, &aid that the prupo^al to p^y the prices down vras 
so extravaf^ant that it w^ls scarcely nec^&sary to argue it- 
Thc most extraordinary statcmciUa were advanced by 
opponents to the Bill. One was thnt all purchase officcr:i 
bad ac(]uircd a vcj^tcd right to promotion without being 
auperted^d hy sdeciion — an assertion which went far to 
justify the argument of the Government that the purchase 
system made the arm>' the proper!)^ of the officers and not 
of the nation. Indeed th.tt argument derived support 
from Colonel Anson's motion, which admitted that the 
State had not got "that unrestricted jjowcr over the 
officers of the anny which it was desirable thai Jt should 
possess." 

Then it was said that the " regimental system " would 
be destroyed. What is the meaning of the " re|;i mental 
system''? it means the influence which the officers of 
the army possess over the men under their command. 
It applies alM> to the means adopted for the preservation 
of order ai)d discipline, and the inslruction of officers and 
soldiers. How could these be destroyed by the aboh'tion 
of purchase? If it had been proposed to int^oduu the 
purchase system, what forcible arguments would have 
been adduced to show that the knowJcd|;:c tliat thdr 
officer had obtained his rank hy payment must infaJfibly 
weaken or de>itroy the irflucnce which he ought to possess 
over his men. If Jt depended on the purchase system, 
then we must came to the conclusion that neither the 
artillery, nor the engineers, nor the navy, posscBg proper 
mcan« for the prG»:rvation of order and diicipltne, nor 
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have tbcir ofiiceTs the influence whidi tbey ou^t to 
possess OTcr their meiL 

When the House was at last got Into Committee, 
the opposition continued, and obstnicticHi by alternate 
motioRs for the adjournment of the debate and of the 
House was systematicall)' practised, with a view to 
impeding the progress of the Bill The same arguments 
were brought forvrard over and over again, and all 
tfanx^ tbe months of May and June the Bill draped 
h5 weaiy way throu^ Committee. 

So persistent was the resistant^ of the military 
members that even Sir Roundell Palmer, no &iead to 
radical measures, rose to rebuke them. 

" A course had been taken, the like of which be never 
fcmembcfed Other great measures had been opposed 
without the minority endeavQuring to baffle the majority 
by tDcrc consumption of time. The minority who resisted 
the Irish Church and L^nd BiUs had recognized the duty 
of respecting the principle of Parliamentary government, 
that the decision of the majority shall be binding. 
Conduct tike that was neither in the interest of the 
country, of the army, nor of conservative prindple." 

In these circumstances the Government determined 
to lighten the BUI by dropping some of its provisions. 
These were three in number : — 

1. A proposal to carry still further the Short Service 
Act of the previous year. 

2. To amend the Act of i860 for compulsoiy service 
in cue 'A emergency, 

3. A p/jwtx to counties to borrow money for building 
militia bstmckM, 

lliete ihf'x things were of comparati\'ely little im- 
p<jrtanr^, aJtV^ugh from the numerous amendments 
proj>.*t«4 by the party of obstruction, and the oppor- 
tuiutM;t the/ w'Ajld have oflercd for irregular wariare 
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In Committee, the/ flrere formidable in point of lime. 
To carr>' them had become, as Gladstone expressed it, 
^*a physical impowibility " owing to want of timCj and 
an attempt to do 50 would have cau^ failure in Ihc 
main objccl,_^i^wouk^^v^ljioui'ht boili the measure 
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Oicnt for Hrsl Appoiiitmenl, piomLtticin, and retirement 
of ofticer^. together with an cscimalc of its probable, 
possible, or ultimate cost, have been laid upon the 
Uble^" 

Mr Disradij however, again intcrvercd, expressing 
a hope that this discussion would end, and the Bill was 
allowed to advance another stage. 

The oppo^itLon did not, however, yet ceoje, and the 
third reading of the Bill gave rise to a rer^ewcd and 
adjourned dcb>i(c, fn Mhldi the caldniitic-s that were 
awi^lring thr army (hrnugti the ahoHtum nf purchase, 
were once more marshalled, and passed In review before 
the weary lcgislatcr& That the Bill would certainly 
destroy the military power of thia country wa3 the 
melancholy prediction cf one military member of the 
ilousc of Commonsp 

Th4t wa^ not tlie uptnion of t!i(! author of the Bill. 
Writing to Colored Por^sonby, the Queen's Private 
Secretary, with a copy of the BID a3 finally passed by 
the Commons, Mr Cardwell summed up tlie results in 
these words : — 



"The regular army will for the fint time become in 
reality, s,% well as in name, T/tf Quern's army, initead of 
bclun^lii^ ta those who have p^d for ihcir commissions ; 
and the auviliary fnrcr* xiill he united with them under 
the direct government oi the Queen, instead of under 
that jealous Parliamentary system which wc have In* 
hcritcd from former times." 
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CHAPTER XII 

CONTEST WITH THE UPPER |IOU£E 

The third rcadinp was carried in the House of Commons 
on the ird July, and the foHowtng day the Bill waa rcAd 
A first time in the HoLfie of Lorda. 

Or the I jth July, Lord Northbrook moved the second 
reading, when the fulluwing ameadment w&» moved by 
the Dutce of Richmond < — 

"That this House is unwiliin^ to assent to a second 
reading of ihis tiil! uiitil it has had laid before it, cither 
by Her Majc^ty'fi Government, or through the medium of 
an enquir>- and report of a Royal Cummisdion. a complete 
and comprehensive Acheme for the first Appointment, 
promotion, and retirement of officers ; for the ^imal^ama- 
(icn of the rcfiular and auxfllary land fofce^: and for 
securing the other chanG:e3 ncecflflary to pJocc the military 
lyslem of the country on a sound anti cHicient basis," 

Thb motion appeared to show that the Opposition, 
wbo commanded a considerable majority in the House 
of LofiU, did not wiili tu meet llie Bill with a direct 
ne^dlivt?^ Init ntlher Ut inflicit it defeat ini the Giivemmeut 
by wrecking the work of the scsrioa The Govemmcni 
had distinctly declined in the House of Commons to do 
what the Duke of Richmond now aAkcd. Afi Mr Cardwcll 
fiaid, "we must Brat clear the ground before we can begin 
to build/' 

One of the Conservative peers, more far-flghted than 
tlic mujcrily, ubservec! that aii Ad of Paftiarnent was 
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not required, except for ovcr-re^u!ation prices, u the 
purchiLK system could be abolished by Koy^ W&TTint 
"Gel rid of the system now." said Lord Derby, "while 
public opinion U favouTablc to a fair aiit! libt^ml ^aetUc 
iiieiit, iktid while yoii cftn do it without wnmg or injustice 
to any individual or cisws.'* 

Bui though tbe long suuggle in tbe House of 
Commons had led the Government tc» anticipate a 
strong opposition from the Conservative party in the 
Ilou5C of Lords, they had some right to count on support 
from the pcc^s who had been prominently as^ociati^ 
with all tile Ltberul incuures of the lasE thirty yean, 

The veteran refoTmer. Earl Russell, announced his 
Intention of supporting the Duke of Richmond';: anicnd- 
mcnt» and Lord Grey " could find nothing in the Bill 
that would tend to increase the efficiency of the army," 
The Litter considered the abolition of purch&se In be 
unwise, though he recogniiccd iia neccssiiy when it had 
been determined on by the Miriifttcrs of the Crown, 

it is only just to say that Lord Grey, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commisnion of 1856, had given his 
opinion in favour of the purchase s>'stciii. It is not c&sy, 
h(jwcver, to reconcile that upinion with the aentimenLi 
expressed in his memorandum of i^b October 1S46, to 
which allusion has l>een already nude, and m which he 
stated his views as to the defects In tlic education and 
habsbi of the otikers of the army, which he partly 
attributed to the purchase system. Throe of the pccrs^ 
who were now listening to htm had been hts colleagues 
twenty ycar^ before when his memorandum had been 
circtilated to the Cabinet The opposition of Lord Russell 
was, however, very damaging to the Government. 

Some speakers objected that the arm)' reserve wa« 

I Kju\ KiwwII, Prim* Mini<t»r tSfl : LaiH HUikv, Ounccdlof of Ei- 
(Ijcqun 1S51 1 Lord GnAi^lb. Portion SetREwy iS^l, 
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not huge enough, oblivious of the f^ict th<it the Government 
had. the previous year, passed a Short Service Act, by 
whicli, in a few years, a rc^rvc ^f 60.000 lo So,ooo meii 
wniiM be created. Some counselled that the Bill should 
be thrown out altogether though others remfndcd the 
HcuKC that, in that atae, there would be no machinery 
for paying over-regulation prices. 

The Duke of Cambridge c<jnMdctcd the offer of Ihc 
House of Commons a vcr>' liberal one, more liberal than 
could have been exjjecicd, and he added : '" I do nut sec 
thjit by making the proposed change we shall be doing 
anything calculated to lower the tone of the British army,** 

The influences at work against the Bill were, however, 
too powerful for the Government, and al^c.r three days' 
debate in* the House of Lord^, the Duke of Richmond's 
amendment was carried, on the 17th July, by 155 ^x»tea 
to I30L 

Tht^ decision of the Houxe of T-^irdn was not favourably 
viewed by the general opinion of the public. It wa^ felt 
that by their action a grave public dtfticulty had been 
raised, and there was the prospect of a recrudescence of 
the stru^le which had been agitating tlic army for so 
many montlia, and which, in the interests both of the 
officers and of the public wrrvicc, it was necessary to 
terminate. The case was pithily summ^icl up in these 
words by Tiie Titws :— 

"The Lords have prevented tiie Goveniincnt doing 
justice to the officer ; the Government te bound to prevent 
the further creation of costly uitcrcsta by illegal trans- 
action*." 



The di.-iappruhHtiini with which thoughtful and di** 
pas^ion^te pn1itirt;in*i rrgarded thr dec^iK?nn of the House 
of Lords wa*, however, ioon diverted to another object, 
The course of the debate m the Upper House had led 
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Mr Cardwell to ooiitrmplatc the possibility of the rejection 
of Ihc Bill, It appeared tu him thai the Act of 1809 
rendered aIL pufchA»e, except such jts inight from time 
to time be sanctioned by Royal regulation, in the highest 
d^tcc penal 1 he Royal Commission of 1S70 had 
reported that while regulation prices exist, over- regulation 
prices cannot be prevented. Till the report of tlic Com* 
missioD it wa'^ the custom ftn' all persons in authority to 
profess fgnoraT:<^c of the existence of over-regulation prices^ 
How'ever ^muy that veil ma/ have been before, it had 
no existence now. A Minister cannot be expected, and 
oujfht not to be permitted^ to administer hii department 
in open violation of the law. The Bill (ao far as regards 
purcha.sc] was npcessary for tliree purposes, viz. : — 

I, To authorize the Crown to submit to the Htju-^te of 
Commons a vote for the over-regulatlpn prices^ 

3. To gtvij the officers a statutory title to the purchase 
money, bath regulation and over regulation. 

3. To indemnify past offences, when beginning strictly 
to enforce the Ifiw, 

If the Bill failed, tlie Government must—* 

I. Enforce effectually the Act uf 1809. 

2; Vote money for the regulation price*. 

3. Wail events as to any indemnity for the over- 
regulation prices^. 

This would be hard upon the oRiccrs, but the hardship 
would be no fault of the Government. Any other course 
would involve a continued participation in the open 
violation of the law by the servants of the Cruwn, a 
course which it wa« impossible to contemplate: 

Although the vote of the House of LordK was, in 
substance, only a po^ponement of the Bill, it was practic- 
ally equivalent to its rejection, and this was the situation 
whidi the Cabinet * Cacc when they met in council 

the next day. T 9 WM one of great difficulty. 
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It wtLS impossible to allow the continuance of the Hlceal 
practices by t^icit acquiescence^ It was equally tmpo^aible 
to Icyalt/c ovcr-rcguUtion prices; that course Imii been 
tried in 182J. and had raliicr made iiutlcTs worse. The 
Motive of Commons liad dgnfed I0 extinguivli the purchase 
system on terms thai were very liberal to tlie officers, 
and ir those terms were not accepted, the public might 
force terms much less liberal than were now ofTcred— 
a courM: which had been openly threatened by a radical 
mcmbcf ; while to postpone the question for anuthcr year 
would be niLMi |>rejiidicial lo the dirtjpline uf ihi? army, 
The Holism of Ijord« h:id tied a Gordian knot, which 
the Government must needs cut if they wished to regain 
liberty of miction. An Act of Parliament was not needed 
for the abolition of purch«e, for the Act of rSog pro- 
hibited it except ko far u '* fixed by rc^ulalions msdc 
or to be m^dc by the Crown." The Cabinet thcrcrore 
determined to advise the Queen to cancel ihe existing 
Royal Wairant by a similar ioslrumcni, and they tendered 
their advic€ to Her Majesty in the followinf; Cabinet 
Minute. 

ARMY PURCHASE WARRANT 
MINUTE OF CABINET" 



In iSyoa Royal Commission was appointed 
lo enquire into the extent of the system of 
over- regulation prices, the incidcnU of that 
syitem. and the degree of recognition it bad 
received. The two main conclusions of the 
Report were: First, ihal "there ha« been a 
tacit acquiescence in the practice, amounting, 
in OUT opinioxi, tn a virtiml rrcngriitioii of it by 
civil ard mditary departments and authorities"; 
and secondly, thai '^nol llic least important 
incident of the practice i* the habitual violation 
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of th<: law by officers of iill nirk,*& under tlut 
of fnajor-general, supported by long^csublishcd 
cu&tom and unchecked by t^ny authority/' 

Vour Majesty's Servaiitt beirg in posses- 
ion of that report felt bomid to deal with 
the qnestitm, and had to consider ihr mannrr 
in which it should be dealt with. They a^kcd 
thcmsdvc^, cduld ihcy venture to render uvcr- 
rcgulation prices legal ? That course they 
consider to be impossible 

Could they determine for the future deliber- 
ately to connive at the illegal practice? Sir 
G. Grey, chairman of i)ie Koyal Commission, 
!tpc&ktnc on the 30th Junc» said ; — 

■*With regard to the fnturc. it wa* the 
boundcn duty of the Gox-crnmcnt to declare 
In the most explicit mannrr that ihey would 
no more be parties to thi? violation of the law, 
and ih^t they iihould lake every tnean» In 
their power to stop the practice/' 

It is no light matter for those at the 
head of the (fovemmeni of the country to 
connive deliberately at tlic violation of an 
Act of Parliament passed for the regulation 
of service in the urmy. 

The last and only other alternative was to 
put an end to the practice, and at the same 
tiinr* to condure pa^l violations of tlie law ; and 
that is the course which has been recommended 
lo Parliftmrnl. 

It may be sii$;t;ested that for this purpose 
it was not necessary lo abolish the Purchase 
System, but that over- regulation price« might 
have been prevented and the system of 
purchase for rrgulation pncrs left untouched. 
The answer ts that the experience of two 
centurif.t has proved It to l>e impossible. The 
Koyai Commissioners say on that point : — 

" Whciconc man has *iomcthln^ of value (o 
s«]l which can legally be sold, and anoilier man 
is desiiDUs of purchasing it, the opportunity 
being afforded thc^m of coming to a mutual 
undcrsUfiding, it has bicn found uaclcsa lo 
jnrv-ribr by law or rrgulation the precise terms 
on which the sale is to be effected 
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It was not nece.^sary to come to Parlia- 
mcnt to abolisl] tfic Turcltasc System. By the 
Act of 1809. purchase became peaal, except 
so far as ^' fixed by regulations made, or to be 
EUAde, by the Crovn/" Therefore, for the 
purpose of abolishing purchase, nothing more 
was required than that the Crown ^ihodd be 
ftdvi-icci to eancel the existing r^ulations^ and 
all purchasf^ of commi^iiiuns would at once 
become JlJegaL 

An Act of Parliament is not necessary for 
Ihc purpose of securing to the officers repay- 
ment of the regulation prices. A vote of 
the Hou«e of Commons is siif^cient for that 
purpose. 

The reaftcnK why your Majesty's Servants 
thou|^ht it desirable to apply to the Legislature 
111 relation to the abolition of Purchase were 
these: It was advi^nblc in their opinion In a 
matter of such im]Jorliince to give a slalutofy 
guarantee to the officers who would be affected 
by the prnposeti change. It is advisable also 
to protect officers from prosecution for the 
iUegal acts which had been committed by 
them up to the present time, and it wan ex- 
pedient to Ccrmmatc Purchase for ever, which 
required an amendment of the Act of 1809. 
But the main reason was to enable a pecuniary 
inclpinnity In be given to officers far over- 
rCKulation paymenb. Those payments, bow- 
ever wnclione*! by custom, were illegal acts, 
and your Majesty's Servants thought it 
necessary to obtain for the Indemnity the 
f^anction of the same authority which created 
the illc^ity> that is, the sanction of the whole 
Legislature. 

Under these circumstances your Majesty'^ 
Servants first obtainetl in the most formal 
manner, that ia to say by Bill, the sanction of 
the House nf Common?? to the preal expendi- 
ture involved in the abohtion of PurchaM^, and 
then sent the Bill to the Hoiuc of Lords, By 
that Hou« it wa* met. not by rejection, but by 
a dilatory motion ; and that motit^ was care* 
fully drawn so as not to Imply any disapproval 
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of <he aboHdon of Purchase. By this motion 
the Bill was not defeated but dcUycd, and it 
became necetaary for your Majc^y'is Senr%nts 
to conMdo" by wfhal course tlicy could at once 
piitanrnd to the viotatlnn of the la w» secure 
the interests of the officers, crainUin the dis- 
dpIiriL- of the army which mf^ht \ie iinperiKed 
by the indcfinfTe continuance of a state of un- 
certainly, anti A\-oid ivt (at AH iK>ssiblc ihc risk 
of collision between the two H<>U5e* of the 
LegisUturc, It appeared to them that the best 
counte wai to put an cn<l to Purcha'^c, by 
cancelling the Royal Warrants which have ex- 
cepted rcgiilaiion priroji fmm the operation of 
the statute of 1805. and (o move the further 
progre^ of Ihe Bill, under the alten^ dr- 
cntnstancef, in the i-Iouse of Lords : njid oa 
theic grcHiiids tliey have advised Your Maje?;^ 
accortancly. 

In accordance with the advice tendered by her 
Minister-^, a Royal Warrant was Aligned by the Queen OD 
the Toth July, Ry thi;t instnimrnt, all regiitatioDK fxing 
the prices at which any cnmrnminnn in the army might 
be sold, purchased, or exchanged, were cancelled from the 
lat November iS^i. 

The issue of this Warrant was announced the aanK 
day by Mr Gladstone in the House of Commons, in 
answer to a question whether, aA tlie Houic had agreed 
10 IndernnSry the ufliccra, the Government intmded co 
take mrasure* to prevent the future violation of the law 
involved in the payment of ovcr-rcgijlation prices. 

He ttated that army purchase was a <;ucstioo not of 
the oonstitution bot assigned by statute to the Executive 
Its !c^ basis depended on the action of the executive 
government But the i]uettion of indemnity bck/iii^ed to 
the House of Commons, and. Id a matter of audi magni* 
tude and impoftance, the Oovemment would not have 
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thought it reasonable to i>rocced withuut recourse to the 
opinion of the House That opminn, oM-imc(! ^ftw long 
debates and passed to the Lords, haH ronvryrd to the 
other House and to the country the judgment of tlie 
House of Commons «o fully and absolutely that it wns 
no longer incumbent on thcm^ or required for public 
convenience, that they should again solicit that House 
for a dechiraliijjn which they had already obtained in the 
moigt authentic rorm, The Govr-rnmcnl had therefore 
advfscd the crown to exercke In a legal way the legal 
power it possessed, for the purpose of abolishing an illegal 
practice 

To the question why tlic Warrant !iad not been issued 
at firet, in^rcad of uastmg time for so many months, he 
replied that a stalute was rvquircd to condone Illegal 
practices, and to grant owr-reguktion payments. 

He said : — 

" We have nothing in view but the observance of consti- 
tutional u^Jigc and the ,npcedy terminritton of a state of 
suspense which we think most injurious to the army, and 
calculated to delay the progress of a mcasiitc that U 
likely, in our judgment, to do full justice to the fair 
pecuniary claims of the officers, and the loss of which 
might make it difficult to find means of dtung justice to 
thoac claimitH" 



In conclu^on, Mr Gladstone said : — 

"One thing I must state on behalf of the GovemOKnt, 
that is, c^>mc whatever may under all circumstances, we 
shall use tlie bc.it means m our power, mindful of the 
honouidble pledges wc have givLti, to ^eciirs^ ihe end* 
which Parliament ha* had in view, and just and liberal 
tcrm^ for the officem." 



The ia>ue of the Royal Warrant was, howe\^cr, strongly 
condemned on both si^ics of the House. The Government 
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were chari;«d with having made uac of an exercise of 
pTCfXi^tiv« to override: an :4clvcrse vole of I'arlijimenL. 
TlKir reply was that Prerogative is ar net emanating 
from the independent authority of the Crown, whereas 
this was the exercise of a power under an Act of ParlU- 
ment- The system of purchase stood on the authority of 
the Sfwercign as the system according to which the 
Sovereign was pleased (for the time being) to exercise the 
right of appointing officers. That right must be exercised 
according to some rule, and if that rule be of the 
Sovereign's own making, the Queen might change it with- 
out any exercise of prerugativc. The rule might regard age, 
education, or standard of sh-c. or any other (lua I in cat ion. 
Purchase was a mere rule for tlio exercise of palronaj^e^ 
and a rule of the patron a^ own making. The Goverrment 
and the House of Commons thought so ill of it that they 
thought it ought not merely to be discontinued by the 
Qaecn, but prohibited by law. The House of Lor<]a 
declined La aid them in pa^ng an Act to prohibit it> and 
therefore the Qjcen, by the advice o(^ her Ministers, 
resolved to discontinue it. This was very different from 
a law prohibiting purduutc, but it was no exercice of 
Prerogative. 

Whatever !t was, whether an act of PrerOEalivc or not, 
the i»uc of the Royal Warrant evoked a chorus of dis- 
approval from all quarters. The Opposition were wroth 
because t)]e Government had turned their defeat into a 
vlcttiry by what wiw deemed to be an unfair procedure 
The House of Lords considered that they were flouted 
by the action of the Government. TJte radical lupportera 
of the Government disapproved of a measure havini;; been 
carried by the sole exercise of the Rojral power. The 
preM generally took the aame view. But the general 
public regarded it with indifference; t]iey had matte up 
their mind that purdiave ought to ce a ^ , and so long aa 
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tliat object was attained they were not disposed to quarrel 
with the mean* by which it had been done* 

However much the step taken by the GDvcmmcnt 
miglit lie dUappruved, there was evidently only one course 
to be piir^Ufd. The Bill must be pa^i^ed, so &s to secure 
for the ofTicers indemnity for past violation of the law 
and payment of the over- regulation prices. It was there- 
fore; intimated that the second reading would be brought 
on again in the House of Lords. The Duke of Richmond 
stated that no further opposition would be made to the 
passage* of the Bill^ but that a vote of censure would l)e 
passed at the same time The Peers submitted to the 
coercion of the Government ; but the Government would 
have to endure the censure of the Peers. As soon, there- 
fore, as the Warrant was laid on tlie table^ the Ditkc of 
Richmond appealed to the Government to fix the second 
readmg for the 31st July, and gave notice of the following 
motion : — 

"That this House, before assenting to the second 
raiding of th[?t Billj desires tu eypres* Jls oiiini*in that 
the interpo^iiton of the Executive, during the protfresa 
of A measure submitted to Paillamcnt by Her Majesty's 
Government, in order to ;ittain by the excrciAC of the 
Pieroijativc. and without the aid of Parliament, the 
principal object included in that measure, is calculated 
to depreciate and reutrali/c the independent action of 
the Legislature:, and is strongly to be condemned," 



Th-K ^ep would have bren graver if it had been 
immediate. The Lords were rcwtlvcd to pa±s a vote of 
censure, but wished lo defer it till after the Goodwood 
Races. The propriety of delay was solemnly discusscd- 
Thc Government »ugga»tcd that "to put off a matter of 
5ueh impoftance for ten days would be open to miscon- 
stmctior." Tlie Op[xmtiori tlioughc ''it would not be 
filling; the dignity of the Hou«e to precipitate its dectsion 
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on % ounatite bonai i^uestion or ihe majcniTude of that 
WMd by tb« actioa of the Kxccutivv GovcmmcnL" 
Acc unfi ogly the Duke of Ktchmond was allovrcd to 
dUBvUin hb gucata At Goodwood, ard on the 51st July, 
tkM Hcune of LonU paj^M^d the snzond reading, accom-* 
pioicd by « vote of ccr*arc on the Government, With 
thii Pyrrhic victory the Lords had to be c:onicnt_ 

When the Bill wa^ returned to the Commons with the 
aaMndAcnt3 which had been rendered ncec^^ary by the 
Imoc of the Warrai^t. the Government had to MiaUin 
another joint attack from their oppoiicnts and from their 
own supportivs bdow the gangway. One of the latter 
challenged the arfvioe (flveti hy the liw officer^i of the 
Cvovrn, and, drawing his bou' at a venture, said that a 
rBeinber of the House who stood £till higher in the 
e$liaiation of the public and the profession (Sir Roundel] 
P&bner) had been absent from the dl»<:u.<isioii. If he 
appiuved the action c>f the Gfivernment, he would not 
now be absent, adding, "until 1 hear him say so, I will 
not believe he agrees with the course talcen by the 
GovemfnenL'* 

The arrow, however, miBficd its mark. It so happened 
that Sir Roundcll Halmcr wsa ab?»ent for his own private 
CQ«ivcntcnoe ; and when the Commons were summoned 
a few days later Tor the prorogation of ParTi^uncnt, Black 
Rxxi wa% kept wailing In give his historic three taps while 
Mf Caf**wll read a letter from S[r Roundell denying 
thM ^ objected to the i«ue of the Royal Warrant. He 
had alway* said that to Uauc such a Warrant was 
ttiMUlh Ihe undoubted power of the Crown, thoufih it 
«Q«iU Dol have been just to do so without liavii^ a 
a»dMviit assurance that Farliamcnl would prrnridr the 
<D Q q aa ai>' comp Thr votes of the Hoimc of 

^ ' jH W a rw * liavi the question of compen^tion, 

iH H yaared to course which the Government" 
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took (after what he must con^dcr the ilf*<i(lvi!icd rcsoltition 
of ihc Hou^e of LorHs) was the tcasl objccltonablc course 
which could be taken untler the whole circumsTances 
of the CAse.^ 

Thu» was the contest at \^sx finished, and the " Rcgulft- 
tion of the Forccji Act," received the Royal a^enL 

On the ,ioth October 1871, a new Royal Warrant 
was iasucd. I&ying <lown the regulations under which 
tiritt appointmenLs »nd it^imenUil promotion would take 
placr on the abolition of the purchase system. The 
Wairant was framed on the prmciple of seniority, 
tempered by selection. It was not intended to j^ve un- 
due preference, but that every appointment and pro* 
motion .-Jiould be given to thoroughly competent men. 
The separate grade of cornet and ensign W4i abolt.Hlicd, 
and first AppniiktmentH were made ma sub* lieutenant, 
which rank wah given or probation only, and if at the 
end of three years the officer was not qualilied to be 
ft lieutenant, he would be required to quit the army 
without having any claim on the Treasury. With a view 
to reilucc expenses, the uniform of a sub- lieutenant wa^ to 
be of a simple and inexpensive kind, [f In the cavalry, 
he would ride a troop liorsc; and all sutmltems were 
relieved from contnbution't to bandv 

With the abolition of purchase, a change was made in 
the position of Military Secretary. That oftioer ceased to 
be the personal staH^ oHiccr of the Com irandcT- in-Chief, 
and was placed on the i&mc footing as other £taff ofDccrt 
at headquarters, his tenure of office being limitctl to five 
years. In this respect an exception was made as r(.-gards 
the Commander-in-Chief Mr Cardwell informed the 
House of Commons, with the Queen's approval, that the 
portion of the Otificer Commondins-in-Chief must be 

■ Tkc cormpoodcnn whh Sir R IVttv oa lfa« tmb^mei of ib« Ro^ 
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locked upon as an exceptional one a.s compared with any 
other Staff Ol^ccr, and thcFefore could not be i^ul^led 
by a mere reference to time. It was of course necessary 
for him to be in harmony with ihe Government of the 
day, and his continuance or removal must depend on 
considerations of public policy. 

Tlic Ilorsc Guards stafT, including the Commandcr-in- 
CHirf, Military Secretary, Adjutant-General, and Quarter- 
raaner-Gcncral, were removed tri Tall Mall ^nd placed 
undef the same roof as the Secretary of State, All 
correspondence betxvecn the difTerent divisions of the Horse 
Guards and between the Horse Guards and the War Office 
ccoAcd, and a general registry for letters having beeai 
c^tablvsbcd, tlic dual government of the army came to 
an end. Tlie immediate result was thai the number of 
registered letters, which Iwu yrjxnt l)eforc had been 1500 a 
day, was now diminished to 900, a reduction of 40 per cent. 

It had been su^ested in Kome quartern that the actual 
move should be deferred till the new War Office, which it 
was in contemplation to build, should be ready for occupa- 
tion ; but It wa^ app^nrcnt that this would practically be a 
postponement stnr dii, and that it would not be wise ta 
del^r any longer the convenience In the tranitaction of 
business which would be afforded by the union of the 
principal oflRcea under one roof That t)iis was a wise 
decision few \vill doubt, when it is considered that iiow, 
thirty-two years later, the new War Oflke 13 only just 
approachinfr completion and the principal departments of 
the army are sttll occupying the rooms into whidi Ibcy 
moved in iS^i, 

The Officer Com manding-in -Chief was formally in^allcd 
aa the Principal Military Adviser of the Secretar>^ uf State, 
and 1 civilian v minted Permanent Under Secretary 

of State in pl military officer who had hitherto 

bc)d that offi 
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The Ticvr organuation of the W&r Oflicc h^d been 
Itiodclled to sume rxtcnt on the Adiniriiify arr^ngrmrnt-s- 
Following the Admiralty practice. Mr Card well now 
appointed a litM]ten;uit-co]one1 from the active list of the 
army to be bis private secretary, being desirous of having 
by hi« side an ofRccrr whu was in direct touch with the 
army. When he finally quitted office in 1874, Mr Cardwdl 
mrormcf! his succe^uar, who vought hvt advice on that 
point, that "under the new arrangrment of the office 
the unrecognized advUer of the Secretary of State is 
gone. The official adviser on military matters is the 
Commander-in-Chief. Bttt aa to all private applications 
and communicsttions, it will be very valuable to have an 
experienced soldier at your side." Mr Gathorne- Hardy 
acciirdingly selected an officer as hh private aecretiuyj 
but the practice has not been continued. It must be 
added that the position of the private secretary at the 
Admiralt>- rather resembles that of the Military Secretary 
at the War Office than an ordinary private secretary. 

The close of the year 1871 witnessed the introduction 
to the War Oflicc uf Mr Henry Campbell, M,P. (now Sir 
H. Campbe1]-Hatjn<!rm;in), who cumineiiceil hi& oiTid^ 
career as Financial Secretary at the War OflRce, in 
succession to the Hon. J. C Vivian, who wa« appt^nted 
Permanent Under Secretary of State. 

In effecting the reforms that has*e been described, 
Mr CanlwcU was much indebted to Mr (now Lord) Thring 
who, as Parliiunentary draut;hlsman, had the responsibility 
of preparing the Act* of Parliament that carried out the 
intenttons of the Government. The principal of these 
Acts were, The War Office Act ; The Army Enlistment 
Act (Short Service); The Army Regulation Act, and 
subsequently the Localization Act. He also drafted the 
Ko>'al Warrant whidi abolished the Sale of Commissions. 
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Although the abolilion of purchase had been carrief! 
out, the opponents of the mtrasure did not cease ihcir 
compI^Lmts, and those complaints were echoed both in 
Fftflinmcnt and out of it 

The system of purchase had been defined hy 
opponent or llic Bill as "a 5>stcm of retirement providi 
by the nffEc^n tlicaiMtlvcs at no cost wb4tcvei to tlie 
country/' Why then *houId the oflRcers object tci being 
fdieved of that cost? Ic was very puzzling to the 
public They were gning to pay a sum which the 
Prime Minister told them would practically ikdd ^3^0,000 
m year to the pay of the ofBccrs of the army ; they hftd 
indemnllied the oflRcers for the ovcr-rcguUtion prices 
which, dujugh they had been tacitly acquiesced In, were 
in violation of the law; they would ultimately, and at 
no distant date, have to support an increased annual 
charge Cor retirement in place of that which the officers 
DOW provided at their own cost; and yet the ofHcers of 
the army were said to be dJsjads&od with the terms. 
What waj^ it that thery were giving up jei exchange fox 
the large sum of money whidi rarliuncnt was willing 
to pay them? The tnith of tlie matter wa^ tliat it wait 
a similar case to that of the labourers in the ^ncyard 
who each received his penny. The Act ga^-e to every 
officer what he would have received had the purchase 
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system continued ; subject to this condition, that he could 
reap no further ndvantAgc by purchase* but on the other 
hand he would ^t all his future prumoliun withuut 
paying for iC- The addition of ;£320,ooo a year to the 
officers' pay was not in n^ipect of any existing com- 
missions, but Qf^ future promotions and appointments. 
The claim to have the value of their commissions 
returned to them at onoe arose from the feeling that 
the ofRccr of the future would be receiving belter pay 
than those who had invested money in the purchasr of 
their rank. The purchase officer had t>een placed In 
the position that he could, at any time en leaving the 
army, receive the whole of the money which he had 
invested in the purchase of commissions, though it waa 
probable that an officer of junior ranic would 6nd It 
more profitable to accept the future tcrm» of retirement 
than to claim the comparatively small sum which he 
had paid for his commission. But why should he forfeit 
any sum at all? Would not the future officer get the 
same terms of retirement without forfeiting anything? 
That was the fault of the purchase system which was 
being aboHshcdn It was not a valid firound of comprint 
that the next generation would be better ofT than the 
present Nevertheless, there were tome grounds for 
complaint. Those who benefited by the abolition of 
purchase, and they were many, held their pc&cc ; but 
there were individual caAos of hardship, and these 
continued to make their voices heard. 

In 1^73, the House of Lords presented an address 
to the Crown praying for enquiry into the grievance* 
contained in memorials put forward by certain officers, 
and the Go^'emme^t accordingly determined to meet thcr^c 
complaints by the appointment of a Royal Commission 
which assembled in October 187^ The Commismon 
consisted of three Triv)' Councillors, V12,, Lord Justice 
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James as chairman. Lord Pen2anc« a retired Jtidffe of 
the l^igh Court, and Mr Ward Hunt who had been 
Chancellor or the Exchequer in Mr DbracU's minbtry 
in I&66. After an exhau.ttivc enquiry the CommisAion 
made their report in June 1874, thiec montha after Mr 
Gladstone's mtnlMr)' liad quitted office. They staled 
that many of the grievances were cases of indivklcaL 
hardship which wefe not traceable to the aboUtkm of 
purch^-ue, but arose out of the accident*, irrc^laritie^, 
and persona] ilMuck which were at all times Inacpaiable 
from a service :iiich a,* the army. 

The more prominent grievances complained of wcre^ 

1st That, althouj^h in future offtcef« wruuki obtain 
their commiMions without purchase, they were debarred 
from sciline these commiaisions and thereby from realiung 
large sums of money. 

and That m future* the commusioD of major or 
lieutenant-colonel would only be oonfbrred upon them 
for tlie limited period cf five ycars^ whereaa bcdbre the 
Act there was no limitation. 

As regards the first of these <juestlons It was not 
the abolition of the opportunity to *' purchase" but the 
abolition of the right of " sale," which pressed upon tho 
olliccri and seriously dam:^ed their prospect^H. This 
prospective loss varied in the different branches of the 
Service 

The pmifi])cc1ive lo%it wan greatest in the infantry of 
the line, and In their ^a';e the Commi^sfoncr* recom- 
mended certain pecuniary compensation on retirement 

In the Foot Guards and in the Mou^hold Cavalry, 
they found that no pecuniary dama|^ had been caused 
by the Act, but on the contrary thdr position had been 
Improved by their not having to pay the high prices which 
were euitoman 

Similarly, ' to the cavalry of the line, the 
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Commissioners came to the conclusion that the losses 
were more ihan coutitcf balanced by the gains under tlic 
r€W system. The only exception was in the ca*e of 
certain officer* of cavalry who had risen from th« 
ranks. These were very few In number, ukI for them a 
iipecml rsxic of half^pay retirement was recommended as 
cocnpcnsation. 

There was one pointy however, a:* to which the Com- 
miiisioners thought tlicrc was a just ground of complaint, 
and ihal was llie prohibition of paying and receiving 
money for exchanges between oflicera on full pay. The 
prohibition had been inclu<led in the Act from an appre- 
hen^ion that to allow any pecuniar)' bargaining between 
officers in respect of their commissions mi^ht be as a 
letting out of the waters, bringing back bonuses, ovcr- 
regulatiun prices, and the other Incidents of the abuti^hed 
ByttcBi. The Oim mission errs did nol ^hare thi« apprehetu 
ahnt, and Chey recommended that the practice should be 
permitted with the sanction and under the control of the 
authorities, and on such conditions as to ensure that 
nobody else should he superceded or afTcclcd, 

With regard to the complaint that the future appoint* 
ments to the ranks of major and Ueutenant-coloneT 
were to be for live year^ only, thoiifrh with power of 
reappointment, it wa* to be observed that to whatever 
extent the new rule would diminish the duration of the 
tenure, it would increfise the nvpidity of promotion. Also 
the localization of the Icrcc* had afforded full pay employ* 
mcnt for sixty-six lieutenant-colonels, who wcie tjikcn 
from those who would be placed on half-pay under the 
new ru1& Still there would be loss in some cases, and 
the CommisMoners recommended that a h'cutenant-colonel 
or major who retired after completing the five years 
service, should receive the rei^ulation value of that 
commission ia addition to the ovcr-r<^]ation value 
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uf tlic cocmnE^ioa which be hdd oa the ai November 
i8;l 

In closing their report the CommU^ioncrs remirKed on 
the extreme eompLexity of the subject, which rendered it 
difficult, if not impoftsible, to cnark out a gcrKr&l system of 
recompense which should adjust iudf ivith ftccuruy to all 
CAsc^v The officers had uid that, their grievances having 
beefk heard, "they would be satisfied wilh wh^Ies^cr titc 
mtion chuoHe^ to decide for t}iem." The Cotnmiiiioners. 
haiviii|T entertained the subject with no other dc&ire tbaa 
to do them justice, ventured to hope that the dbcontent 
which had been expressed mtght now be dissipated. 

The hopes of Lord Justice James and his €oIlcac:i 
were fully rcaliied. In the following year nn Act waa 
pas-sed (the Regimental Exchanges Act^} which autfaorlted 
the payment of money for CKchange^ between officers on 
full p^Yt and shortly afterwards a g«n«ral yystoa of 
retirement was introduced, by which officers alter a 
ocrtain length of service might, on retirement, receive 
a sum of money which approximated to the sum which 
officers who had not bought their commiEsiocis had been 
allowed to receh^e under fcinncr rcgiihifons. 

On the irt N««mbcr iS^i, after the Act had been 
in operat»on fo«- twenty-one ycara, a report was pubUshwlL 
in Tke Times by Mr O'Dowd,* one of the Army Ptircbaac: 
Commissioners, in which were Kt forth the rcstiUs of tl>c 
operation of the AcL 

Tliere had been only three possible cnctbods of dealing 
with the claims of officers; 



or I f«opntr ia tiBi fc* vhkirj 



1 L«cdCkj4««lqFV^*cdi^icovedrt*ainilni>«U««iKorL«f<^Datfis 
frmiid than t^htn m oScn hvl p»id Bonry for «a Eiduorc <i nnrtivArm. hm 
poM U «pl t« M^K« Hal ht m 

V SitJfliiicftfrDvwd.ih«nkntvt*<irori^ Anf FiiiUmt C«wilti*a«, 
pttbrmltfKlidMlM m vm cciyriivd, «9 V Ibc Umr ufUidndt, 
0GWM4 ia Dwcnbct im iftir CUi Cwok bid c«« :« (4<tt. 
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!• To give every officer the regulation value of hii 
commission at once, and the over- regulation value U{K>n 
rrtiremert, 

3, To take stock by ;ictuanal calculation of the then 
value of every commission and pay it at once to the holder 
by way of commutation, 

3, To give to every officer the full vaJuc &t the time of 
retirement, of the eommission then held, at Ihc «ame time 
a:id to the same amount as if the privilege of celling lo hfft 
juniors had not been taken away. 

The first of these alternatives was summarily disponed of 
by the Royal Commission as being inapplicable to the 
circumstances. A lieutenant- colonel would have the 
lafgest compensation withuui the shghtcsl iiijur>', and it 
Wduld in miinlierless ether cases be wholly unequal tn tU 
ojiention. It was not easy to conceive the principle on 
which the claim was made. But the chief objection lay on 
the surface. Those who had purchased their steps hsd 
secured their promotion by the payment of a sum of 
money upon the express condition that the money should 
be lost lo them in case of dealli, and should only be 
returned on the occasion of tlicir quitting the army. To 
return ft at once would be to give them the benefit of 
these steps and the rank attained by then» while relieving 
them of the con at which they purchased them. 

The second alternative was clearly impracticable. If 
the officer remained in the service till death or attaining 
the rjink of maj Of -general, the State would have been 
unjiivtly amerced of every i^hilling thus futd to him. On 
the other hand, if the officer retired the next day, he 
would be unjustly amerced of every shilling that had been 
paid to him imdcr the full value of his commissicir. 

The third was the only practicable alternative, and had 
been adopted by the House of Commons. Every purchase 
officer was to be paid the sum which he would ha^T 
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received from his junion. Jf he sold out, he got regulation 
and over- regulation, a.s bcfcic If he went to half-pay, he 
got over-rcf£uIaUon, a-s before- !f lie went on retired full 
pay, he got the custorrary Ixmus, a* before- If hr died, or 
was cashiered, or wai removed from the service, or became 
a major-general by promotion directly from hi* regiment, 
he got nothing, as before. The pledge of the Government 
was that no officer should* in respect of the commi:)3ion 
tlicn held, be placed in a worse position than if the Act 
had not pavu^l, and that in C4?ie of doubt, the doubt ^thuuld 
be revolved in hi* favour. 

Some y«ar« were needed to give a length of time 
sufficient to obtain a proper pertpective in looking at the 
subject, and in commenting on Mr O'Dcwd's report. Tj^ 
Timts observ-cd that for the g^encration that had crown up 
in the interval, it vran very difficult to realicc the strength 
of the pa??sions arou^ied by the removal of one of ihc most 
utounding anomalieft ever produced by uur peculiar 
[mtitution« and halMt«. The least experienced among 
QS has learned to listen with tolerable e<)uanimity to the 
perennial as^rtion that the service is going to the dogs, but 
its immediate perdition was painted in those days with a 
vividncra of colour and a force of imagination that went 
far to perturb the judgment even of ordinarily cooJ 
observers. The oficer*s commission was an a^set rcalix- 
at>le only in certain conditions. There was no compulsory 
sale* It was simply decreed that when tn ordinary course 
an officer would sell bis commission to another officer, he 
should sell on the same terms to the State. The State 
became the universal purchaser of all commiuionn aii and 
when they came into the market Nothing more could 
in eqiilt>' be demanded than that the State should 
scrupulously pay what would have been the market 
pri« had t^ - " system continued to exist. The system 
had beo Ji in a manner which on the strictest 
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computation vr^s equitable, and might even be regarded as 
generous.' 

RItvcn more years have passed airjtc this judgment 
vr^i pronounced. During thr thfrty-twii ycar^ that have 
elapsed since the abolition of purchase, the £rklsh army 
hoLA been engaged in many wars, the latest being the most 
arduous that this nation has entered upon in living memory. 
It would have been impossible for the purchase system to 
have survived that ordeal and it was well that it should 
have been alK)ll-ihed deliljejiitcly m time ofi^Mce. 

When the Army Regulation Bill was passing through 
Parliament, Mr Cardwell slated that it was the intenllon 
of the Government that the flow of promotion should b« 
maintained in fulure substantially at the same rate aj 
before, lie ga\"c the ;is:turantc in the folbwing words;— 

" That a rea.-;onable rapidity of promotion such as Is 
nece^fiary for the bencfii of the service is ;* vital coasidcra- 
tion. and muse be always provided t>y the Crown and 
rftrli^rnent ; by a reasonable rapidity 15 mc<tnt some such 
rapidity a^ existed under the purchase system." 

That pled^ has been amply ftilfined. aitd mudi more 
has been done. The old captain of forty years service 
has disappeared ; nay, It is impoHsible for one of thirty 
years to exist, and there are not many captains who can 
claim even twenty years service. The regulation that "a 
rcgimcrital licutGnant*co]onel shall retire from the com" 
mandofa regiment or battalion on attaining the age of 
sdxty years," has become a dead letter, for no IJculcnant- 
colonet may now rem;iin in cc>mmand after the age of 
6J^y-five, The spectacle of an oHiccr who had served in 
the I'erunmla leading his battalion into action in the 
Crimea more than forty years later/ would be impossible 

* Colorwl Boll, who cofnnModcd vlie i»i BAttdltfffi ol ibe Kn^lt in (J^« 
CiiiDCB. and Cak«el GatfntI, mho o&mmUHkcl the f&ih FMrt, tu4 bocb 
iBTTfd in Ihf feiiintulj. 
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under present conditions, and the Army List may be 
searched in vain for the old half-pay officer whose name 
was Legion, and who beset the anterooms at the Horse 
Guards to obtain some staff appointment to help him to 
struggle through the autumn of life. 



CHAPTER XIV 



MODERN ARMIK^ 



Public expectation was now eagerly looking hi the re- 
organisation to which the abolition of purchase had been 
declare by Mr Cardwcll to be an indispensable prelimin- 
ary. On the 22nd February i8?2, he moved the Army 
E^ntimatcs for 1672-73, In introducing them, he briefly 
reviewed the measures of the three previous yejirs. The 
Royal Commission on Recruiting which leportcd in 1S67 
had laid sires* on two points : — 

m. That there was no reserve for expanding the 
army to a war establishment. 

and. That service in the army was unpopular because 
two»thJrd3 of a soldier's time was spent on foreign scrvica 

The first measure taken by the Governtncnt had been 
to reduce the number of regiments serving abroad, with 
the rt'SuU thai the number tjf bailalions of the line at home 
was now equsd to the number abroad. The threatened 
incursions of Fenians in Canada had caused mb];^i\-ings 
as to the reductions in that Colony, but Canada had 
now a force or44poo men un foot, armed with the Snider 
rifle; erf whom 37,000 had been out in camp of cxcmte 
during the previous year 

The next step taken wa* the introduction, in iS7o,of 
a iy«tem of abort service^ without which it was impossible 
that any real reserve eould exist 

In 1671, ttie system of purchase had been abolished. 
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3knd Mr Canlwc;!! was now ready to propose a scheme for 
uniting and combining t<^cthcr all the forces which were 
supported by votes from Parliament. 

Before explaining his scheme he touched upon the 
details of the crtimatca for the year, in which he was 
able to «hf>w ;i reduction of over jfi^ooo,ooo, althoujirh 
there v^as no substantial reduction in men or mtri/rw/. 
Of the 71 line ba^ttalions at home, tbe ^nx iS Tor foreign 
«:rvicc. t>e£idcs the 7 battalion:; of Guards, hac! each 
Sao men. The next iS liuc battalions were of 700 
men cacHh The remaining ^5 battalions had each 520 
men- The First Class Army Reserve, including the 
Mitilia Reserve, cnn.sisted of 35,4^S men HaWe to ficrve 
abroad, a number more than sufficient to raiae e^xsry 
battalion at home to 1000 men. The recruiting under 
tlie new Act wa^ very satij^factory. The militia, which 
in 1S68 had 487 subalterns deficient, now showed a 
balance of 36 supernumerary ^lubJlerna. Including die 
volunteers, the total forces in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 467,000, uf whom 146.500 were liable to 
fCrvTce abroad- Having explained the ert>mate« for the 
coming year, Mr Cardwcll turned lo his scheme for the 
oonsclidution of the military forces of the Kingdom into 
one harmonious whole. 

Bcfure entering upon tlic meaitures that he pro- 
iwi^srd, it h necessary Co allude to the grcAt change that 
had taken place of late years in the constitution of the 
standing armies of Europe. Formerly the idea of a 
»tandii^ army was a collection of regiments composed 
of aoldicrs who were ailistcd for hfc, and who formed 
a regular caste or prDfc:i9ion quite apart from the ordinary 
civil population. These regiments were fed by drafts 
of rrcruit.^, drawn frum the ci\it ptipjlation eitlicr Wu:k- 
tarily or by cor * ^on, who, dthcr with or without a 
brief prcltmini at a dep6t^ received their military 
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training vrith the regiments to which they bdonfi^cd. 
There was no power of cximnsioii except by crill.Hling 
more men, and tlie military strt-nglh of a n^tinn wa^h 
estimated by the number of soldiers whom they could 
keep tinder arms in time of peace. 

The difficulty of sufBcfcntly increasing the British 
army durinf: the Pcmnaular War was so great thnt the 
practice ww largely adopted of enlisting foreigners, who 
were formed into :^cparatc regimen la. HaTioverians, 
Germans, Sicilians, Greek's Carsicans, and even French- 
men were freely enlisted, the larter being often recruited 
from prUoners of war and dc-wrters. Even during the 
Crimean War it was found expedient lo raise three 
foreign legions, — German. Italian, an<l Swiss,— comprJ.i* 
ing two regiments of cavalry and sixteen batt^Hons of 
infanUy, and a difficulty occuricd with the United States 
in conseijiienee of an attempt to levy recruits in their 
territory. 

The dixa:»troLia defeats sustained by the I'nifstans at 
the beginnini: of the nineteenth century led thcra to 
form the idea of training the whole nation to arm^ by 
means of universal military service which required every 
able-bodied man, on reaching manhood. To undergo a 
\hoTt peri<»d of military- trainings after which he was 
re]ca<(cd to enter on any civil ncciipation he might choo^, 
but subject to an obligation to return to the colours in 
case of n'ar This obligation waj of gradually diminishing 
stringency in accordance with his age- The result of this 
system wa!i that the whole nation wa^i trained to arms^ 
and in time of peace the army was einp1o>'ed in making 
soUh'ers, in the same way that a factory manufacture:^ 
arm« and ammunition which arc put away in store ready 
for usQ. 

The conditions which attend the British army differ 
widely from tho» of every other army in the world, in 
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this cardinal point, that the greater pzn of the Britr^h 
army h always on foreijjn service. This foreijTn scmce 
approximates to active service^ partly owing to the severe 
dtmatic conditions of the majority of those possessions 
ahroad which arc garrisoned by Brllish troops, and also 
bccauBc at any moment they may be called upon to take 
the field. On the 7th December 1S45, the Governor- 
General of India was peaceably making his winter tour 
alon^ the frontier according to the usual custom of his 
predecessors,' and the troops were in their usual t^u.irtcrs. 
On the l8lh December, the battle of Mood kee was fought 
by troops of whom the major part had quitted their canton- 
ments on the JOth December, and marched 1 50 miles to the 
scene of action. The British lose was 315 killed (Including 
two general officers), and 657 wounded. On the 21st and 
22nd two more battles were fought, in which the British 
lass was 694 killed ^tid t?2i wounded. The campaign 
was ended by the victory of Sobraon on JOlh February 
1^46, two days af^er the first news of the outbreak reached 
Er^land. During thi$ brief campaign of two montli«, the 
British fought five battles which cost them over 6000 in 
killed and wounded, and in which they captured 130 
guns from the enemy. 

In 1884. the lOth !-Iu5^rs and the [.<;t Battalion 
York and Lancaster Regiment were returning to England 
after long service in India. The ships in which they were 
emt>arked were stopped in the Red Sea, and the troops 
landed at Suafcin. The Hussars, landing on iSih February! 
were mounted on Egyptian horics; the infantry regiment 
disembarked on 28th February. Both regiments were 
engaged at £1 Teb on lit March, and at Tamai on ISth 
Marrh. after which they amtinijerl their voyage to England- 
Such instances might easily be multjplM, 

The peculiar condition, then, attaching to the British 

■Dopuch of S^r Utarf Hudin^^ $iU VWcxUx r&45' 
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service is that a large proportion of the ariny has to be 
in n state fit for immediate field service, To keep the 
fffSGnrul cf the foreign battalions in ^Ti efficient slate 
has been a difficult problem, and the difficulty ha^ been 
increased when the number of battalions scn'tng abroad 
has largely exceeded the number at home. Thus in 1840, 
tlircc- fourths of the infantry was serving abroad, vie, 77 
batlalians out of 103, Of these, 21 were serving in the 
tropics and 20 in India- 

While the foreign battalions In such dreumacanceu 
could with difficulty be kq>t efficient in time of peace 
there was no system at all for doing so in time of war. 

During the Crimean War, after the firrt effort to 5cnd 
out 25,000 men. we could do nothing more tlian send 
out young recruits who had not yet become fit for foreign 
service.* The peace establishment was very low in 1854, 
and the depots at home were not strong enough to feed 
even the battalions thot were already at the seat of war. 
Lord Raglan reported that he wiflhcd he had been able 
to place a more considerable force in the position of 
Balaclava after tlic battle of the 25lh Oclubcr, and he 
did add (wo battalions to the scanty fnrcc which held 
that position ; but he had so small a force to prosecute 
the siege, that on the 5th November the heights of 
Inkeimann were defended by no more than Soco British 
infantry. 

After the original force of Z$MO men, the first 
reinforcement acnt conmstcd of aeven battalions, immber- 
irtg 6000 men ; the second reinforcement consisted of 
eleven battalions with 650O men ; while drafts to the 
number of 9000 men, not under nineteen^ had alio been 
flent up to May 1855. Later, when the Duke of New- 
castle acquuntcd Lord RagUn that he had 2000 more 

IS55. 
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rccniiU to send titm, he replied that thoiw last ^ent 

u> yGun^ and unformed, that Ihcy fclJ victimrt to duea:te, 

and were :twept awA>' like Sxcn ; he preferred 1o watt. 

It was to prevent a recurrence of such a ±tatc of 
af^r* that Mr Cardwell'i eflorts were directed. 

The measures already taken had equalized th^ number 
of battalions serving at hoire xxid ^ibroad, but superficial 
observers arc apt to overlook the fact that the home 
army and the forci^ army arc con^tittitcd in a difTcrent 
itiAnncr. The battalions on foreign ^tervicc arc fit to 
take Uu? field at a moment's notice, ^nd that h the duty 
they are requirwl for. The functions of the batlalkin» 
at home, fn timt cf ffaet, are the same ;is thme of other 
European nations, that is. they arc factories for makioj; 
noldiers, and their business i» to train at many soldiers' 
as possible, who, after completing their Colour scriioct 
pas» into tlic reserve and stand ready for war. And they 
have this ndvantiigr over the niiltlict^ tjf other ,-irinic*j 
tliat whereas the latter pass all their Colour scrsicc m 
irainlng battalions, varied only by short annual manceuvres, 
Bntif;h soldicni pa5« a large part of their Colour service 
with active battalions abroad, 

Owin^ to the army bcinj: equally divided t>ettv-ccn 
borne and abroad, the battalions arc constantly bcin^ 
p&^Mrd from oac to tlic other, and officer? and soldiers 
arc apt tt> lose sight of tlie fact th^t in »u daing ihctr 
battalion changes tlie military purpose for which it 
exists. In time of pcjce, the hotne battalion Is a irainJngf 
unit and not a fighting uniL Ln time of war, it becomes' 
at onoe a lighting unit by diKmissing it^ recruits to the 
depAt battalion, and recalling to the colours the trained 
aoldicrs who iieve passed Uirou^h the acrvicc battalions 
The battalions on ' service resemble the old British 

regiments, but ' than they were, a^ the rank 

and file are all vHy and thirt>* years of age 
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instead of between ci^l^tccn and forty> The bftttalionft 
at home resemble the armies of modem European nations, 
containing many men who an:: not yet fit tin fiHcl \crvirc, 
»nd who will mn»<equen!ly on the outbne-ak of war be 
sent to the dep6t battalion to mature, their pbce« m th^ 
ranki^ being taken by trained men from the reserve; 

This fundamenta-l distinction between tlic home and 
the foreign armies ho^ to be borne in mind. Critics at 
one lime lake tlic point of view of the ordinary peace 
requirementi of Ihc British empire, requirementa which 
irclude fr«]ucnt active service nn a small scale. At 
another time they t^ke the point of view of a ffreat 
contincrtal war, in which no nation can take part without 
Jiaving large rcsencs of trained men, tcmporariJy absorbed 
among the civil population, but ready on the outbreak 
of war to join the fighting line. Tlicse two functions arc 
distinct, and British statesmen have 10 bear this dU- 
tinctfon in mind when dealing with the ci^nixation of 
the British army- 
Some confusion also exists from the use of the word 
" Reserve." M already pointed out, the word waa uacd, 
up till 1870. to include not oniy the men available for 
jitrengthcning the first line for service abnjad in ca« of 
war, but also the troops of the second class, ^^. militia 
and vutunieert, who were only erUisted for service in the 
United Kingdom. In order to avoid confusion, Mr 
Card well changed the desif^ation of the latter to 
*' Auxiliary Forces," keeping the term "Rewrve" for 
those who immediately join the fighting line; but there 
arc still critics who, holding that the word "Reserve** 
applies only to reinforcements sent to replace casualtic!^ 
or TO ^trf^njjth^n troops already engajfed, object to a 
system which require^t such men to be placed in the 
fir«t line before it goes into action. Such criticism is 
merely verbal. The object of tbo army re^rve in 
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eveiy nation is to provide an adequate fighting force, 
and not merely to supplement the peace establishment 

The organization of the British army must therefore 
provide for the double duties which the army has to 
perform. The obligation of keeping up a foreign army 
of about 100,000 men necessitates a longer period of 
Colour service than is required in other armies, and the 
best method of providing for the twofold functions of 
the British army was the problem that presented itself 
to Mr CardwelL 



CHAPTER XV 



ix«:alization of thb forcks 



It l5 clear diat when ary regiment consisting of a single 
battalion \$ ficn-ing abrontl, it must have a dep5t at home, 
which cither forma a ^mall iridcpcndcnt body by itwif, or 
is aRiliatcct to a rc^mcnt at home The 6nA of these 
plaii^ is wasteful, because a certain number of cadres are 
maintainrd which cannct be brought into line of battle. 
The latter course is an endeavour to obtain tbnsc ad- 
minutr^ttve advantages which would be more thoroughly 
obtained by a double battalion organization. I'erhaps no 
system had ^'i\cn t^o much satisfaction to the army 
generally, as the old four company dcp6t«. Thc:(c were, 
m fact* small battalions, and for many purposes, such ss 
giirrisinimj; jWMts in Ireland^ werr u«^ful ; liut iJiey were 
too small to take the^r place in line of battle. Thc>' were 
abolished because they were too la^e and expensive for 
cncfc depict purposes. If the dcpAt were incTea^Kl to 
the st£c cf a battalion it would be u.^scJ'ul both for training 
and as a fighting unit. A double battalion system offers 
the further advantage that tlic nrcruit, from the day he 
enlists, Is stiTTfiunded by the feelings of the p;irticular 
raiment to which be belonf^. This tends to foster 
g^rit de £orfs^ and to develop the sentiment of attachment 
(o the colours. 

When the select Committee of the House of Commons 
in i8j5 enquired into the administration of the Crimean 

L "» 
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War, the Commandcf-in-Chicf, I^nd Harding, attributed 
the f;[reat difficulty of maintaining the rcj^imcnti efficient 
tu their bcin^ on a single bfitUiUon system. In a 
mcmoFandujn vrrittcn by htm on the outbrc&k of the 
war. in 1(154, ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ — 

" During th« i'enm^uLir War cacli batLition on kctvicg 
1i&diLH second bdttaliijn of lOooincn jind49 cifTiccm at home, 
by which double «cc of olliccr^ and men the WAr battalion 
was generally kept very effective, [n fact, to fight lOOO 
men In the field, uc hacf 2000 trained officers »nd men lo 
rely upon, but wc rarely exceeded 800 in the ranks," ' 

In the same p^yxr he wrote — 

"The Guards, though low in numbers, i« the most 
elTcclive iiif^inlry force wc ha\'e< because they liavc >ecu]ul 
battalions and, therefore, a better reserve than the line for 
keeping the battahons abroad effective in officers and mea*' 

ThI.t [loinC was dwelt upon by the Duke of Richmond 
when he was opposing the abolition of the purchase 
system. If the Government, he said, would only form 
second battalions and so feed the service companicSi 
retaining the younj; men at home till they are of an age 
at which they can endure a foreign climate, they would 
be di^altng in a comprehensit'e and si ales manlike way. 
The Guards were fed in tliis way during the? Crimean War 
by their second battalions at home.' 

At the end of the Crimean War, Lord Harding« ^^n 
recorded his opinion that — 

" The experience of the last two years affonli: a practical 
proof of the incfllicicncy and dani^er of relying on smi " 
regimental dcp6ts as a reserve for the field battalions/ 
when the country may be suddenly involved in war." 

' ta tSi4, OBt oT roi Brituh n^RMoU of 1h« bn« th«r* wm oolf 
13 iin£tc baculicHt iccimcnu. Tb« fcmubdcr Idd ocb tir? v mnc 
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What hrantry batlaliotia most require:, he Kud. ii to 
have the reserve ittaj^rji ;ii]d men iitcrca^ia!. 

" It U quite obvious that an establishmGnt of two captains 
and foLr ,nubaltcms as a reserve of officers to battalions 
Id the field h utterly imufficieni for Hit: moat ordinary 
purposes of war. I should fail in my duly to Her Majesty 
;irtd the army if 1 hesitated to declare my strong and un- 
changeable opinion on this important point" 

Lord Hardingc fortiBed his argument by referring to 
Uie advantages posscwcd by the Royal Arttllcry in their 
organ izatton» 

"In llic artillery." he said, "where fourteen battalions 
constimie ow regiment, the meii can be selected for field 
service out of 112 companies (equal ^7.376 rank and file) 
unfettered by any restriction as to ilie battalions or 
companies to which they may belong. The system is 
mo!4t vahi^ible^ as it giv«:« un any cincrgeney the right Co 
choose the be:iC men Irom a rcry lar^ ticid of selection/' 

The advanta^^ of a double battalion system were so 
obvious that when it wan found necessary, in 1857, to 
raise a large number of additional battalions of Infantry, 
thif waK eflfected by adding second battalions to the first 
twenty-five regiments, and an additional battalion each to 
the 60th RiHc^ and 10 the KiAe Brigade. 

Moreover, the introduction of short service, which bad 
becume a rTeccisity both for recruiting rcquirca^ent-i aiid 
for the purpORc of building up » reserve, made El almost 
Impossible to continue a ^ngle battalion s>'Slen!L It had 
been laid down that no s(>1<Iier f;houLd be sent to fndia 
till he had attained the age of twenty years, or bad 9er>^ 
at least a year in the army. There would always be a 
number of men cither too yojrtg to go abioad. or too near 
the cxpirfltii>n uf Uieir iJCivice to make it wurth while 
vending tlicni abrojid. By transferring these men to the 
home battalion, that becomes a dep6t for the foreign 
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batt;ilion srnd at the same time an ot^ni^ed unit capable 
of taking its place in line of battle for home defence. The 
!icIoptEon of a double battalion sptem h.-ul therefore 
become indispensable. 

The question indeed aroie whether a thrce-battalion 
system would not be better still, ^o that the soldiers of 
a regiment might be made interchangeable between 
three biatuliomt For if a rc^mcnt consisting of two 
battaUona has one battalion at home and one abroad, 
and the home battalion be fiuddenly required by the 
exigencies ol' war to go abroad^ all the faulla of the 
Ainglc battalion system would recux, -tn^! there vrould 
then be no available support for either of the two 
battitlions. With a three-battalion system, two battalions 
might he abroad in ca«e of neccusitj-, and the third 
battalion would supply the organleation for replacing; 
the casualties in the other two batt4Llioir&' 

The difficiihic3< howc\'cr. which would attend tbc 
o^ganij^Ation of a triple battalion ,*«y3>tcm apfjc^ired to 
be Insuperable. It conld not be done without sudt an 
extensive breaking up of existing regiments, or the 
abandonment or the names of many re^ments with 
noble traditions, to such an extent as would deeply 
wound the fspnf de ^rfs which exUts to a greater 
extent in the British army than iii any other, aJid 
whicii xn nut ihe le^-Ht v^uable piart iif out milHajy 
system. M(irmni:r, a three-battah'otn system could not 
eonveniently be fitted in with the county organization 
of the militia, with whom it was desired to estat^isb 
a tcnitorial connectioa 

To reorganixe on a douUe battalion system offered 
fewer diRkuhks, (ince that system was aheady in force 



> Thb WW wtMmMs obAbttd dorivc Um t««Bt w In South Africa. *hea 
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in twenl>'-6cvcn rqjimcnt3» and the colonial reductions 
had cstifaliahcd an equilibrium between service at liomc 
and abroad. 

The rjucstion was, liow was this to b© cflwtcd? ft 
could orly be done either by adding second battalions 
to aome regiments and dUbandin^ a corrcGpondmj* 
number of other rcfjimcnls. or by bri^adinjr rci^'imenii 
together for recruiting and dcp^l purposes, Ahhom;h 
the preservation of the rc^menlal fccUjig of unity vrn* 
of gnat importance, the aOoptton of a double battalion 
system was of such fnrarnotint necessity and presented 
such solid adv^nt^gcs, that it appeared neccwary to 
carry it out e\"en at tJie rink of doing some slitjht injury 
to the existing regimental system. It was therefore 
decided to adopt the latEcr alternative. 

Two-Rfths of the infantry of the line (58 hUtalioiiH) 
were already organized en a double tvattalion system, 
and il was dcctdc<l tn compTcrte the organJxation of the 
remaining three -fifths ^33 battalions), by linking two 
single battalion regiments to;2ether and so forming them 
Into one double battalion regiment. One battalion of 
each rc^inicnt lA^uId be abroad and one at home, the 
latter acting H.s a fccilcr to the former to sappTy ita 
eaitialties Ixrth of officers and men. Recruits were to 
be en lifted for the whole rc^ment, and would be 
available for service in either battalion. 

But besides organizing the regular army for its ordinary 
duties both in peace and war, Mr Cardwcll had under* 
taken to ccjinbine in one harmonious Ttcheme the whole 
of the forces which were supported by the votes of 
Parliament. 

The militia had alway^L been regarded as tile main 
reserve for the regular army. Their organisation was 
purely local and territorial, and in order to combtne 
militia regiments with the regular arroy» it was necessary 
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to loc&lite the regular infantry. LocaliEatJon. hoxt'cvcr, 
could not be the mne thine sts it wu in the Trussian 
Mtmy, Our peopk do not ^ways live tn tl)c ^ame 
ptacCi but mignlc iii sarcli of labour. Ojt tmoix gr> 
t9 Indii And the Colanict, and when they take part 
in wv tbey are moved by aca to some other country, 
wbcTB tbey es t a b l i s h a new biw of operations^ With 
us, tbenlbfc* localization means identification with locdtty 
for purposes of recruiting and training:, for connecting 
the regular rcginici^ts with the auxiliary force*, snd 
the revervcs with thuse who an: Aclu;illy with the 
coloorsL 

The county was the territcHil tinit upon which the 
militia was bued, each county having to maintain one or 
more battalions accordtnc to its population. The unequal 
MKA of the English counties pnxluccd a coacspoiidii^ 
Inequality in the militia quotas, ranging between ihe two 
extremes of Lancashire, with its male population of 
'i35*^'5*> supporting seven sUong regiments of infantry 
and one of artillery, and Radnorshire, with 13,047 males, 
supporting 1 10 militiamen organized in two companies. 

By dividing the British lalc^ into xventy tlistricts,* it 
wOQld be possible to apportion two tine battalions to each 
district, aifiltatiuR to them the mUithi and volunteer corps 
belonging to that difttrict. In order to bring about this 
connection it was proposed that in each district there 
sbould be a local depdt or centre under the ct>mmand ofa 
licutcnant'Colorcl, who would alno have the administraCirc 
commai^ of the militia and volunteer curpi belonging to 
the tcfritovial dbtrict. As cadi infantry iMtiation con- 
sisted of ten companies, ft was proposed to detach t^'O 

' WkcB 4 ca«ac to Uu dolul vi partJlJomA£ tha cocnny iat<j ht^paAu 
dkakUi it «iu fos&d mor t lo cnaie only liiTyUl dUricU infUad 

o^MfiMf: «Dd s VM It «iii0d to l«tv ttt iMl Kifln ud Ui« 

Kiii lNg>Jl PiSl Hi il dMlictt, ud trctt ibcn BepuUclr tn 

liac i«Bc «m> «■ the Oh 
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eoapanfes to die dqiAt, leavtng Hglit comp;vnic5 for each 
of the service battaJiofifi. The depict woulH thus comiit of 
four companies, and wUh this dopflt were to be a^ocioted 
the permaneiit staff of the miEitia and volunteer corps* 
Both officers and non- commissioned officers of the 
permanent ataflT were herca^r to be appointed from the 
regular axmy, and if not ^ijund satisfactory could be sent 
back to their regiment. The duties of the Uciitenant' 
colonel included the immediate command of thedepAt ; tho 
command and in-'ipection of the militia, volunteers, and 
army reserve within the tcintorial district ; and the super- 
intendence of rccmtttng both for the line and mililia 
battalions of the territorial regiment 

The general outline of the scheme was dict;ited fn a 
Mrmorandum by His Royal Ifighnc^s the Field^Mof^hal 
Conimanding- in-Chief, which was as follows: — 

MEMORANDUM 

JIV HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PIKLD-MAKSflALCUMMAND- 
ING-IN-CHIEF, ON THK TROrOSAL OF THE SECRETARY 
or STATE fOK WAR KOR THE ORtiAXIZATION OF THB 
VARIOUS MIUTARV LAND FORCES IN THE COUNTRY 

With reference to the Secretory of State's pro|>o»t] to 
form l^jcal Dq>6ls or Centres, ah the rnode of bringing 
about a closer connection between the Regular Army and 
the Rewrvc Forces with Militia and Volunteer!, I think 
the following plan should be adopted ; — 

t. Double Battalion Regiments to be worlced aji one 
Corps, to be formed into throe distinct bodies, — one 
Battalion abroad at whatever fixed establishment may be 
required, with one Lieutenant- Ccloiiel, two Mnjorf, eight 
Captains, sixteen Licuteranis and Sub'Lic:uteiianLi, one 
Adjutant, one Quartermaster, and one Paymaster ; one 
Battalion for home service at a reduced home establish- 
ment, with one Lieut en ant -Colon el. two Majors,^ ^^t 

* Om M*Jor lEfuhTd Il> DtpAl CvnUv^ 
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Captains. louftMn lieutmftnts and Sub-Uetitcnai>ts« one 
AdiuUnt, one Quartermaster, one J'aymaatcf. Tbc l>cp6t 
Centre to be formed b>' two Companies from each of Cbe 
two Battalions, with one Captam and one Subtttcm to 
each Cmnpuny. 

2* The L^al or Dcpdt Centre to be in cbanre of a 
Ucutcnant-Coloncl, av^istcd by a Substantive Major, one 
Qoarterraaster, one F;iyroa£ter. 

Tvro MililiA Rc^mcnts to be indudcd m each soch 
DirtricE, with th« Volunteer Corp* of the Dwtrict and the 
Arcry Reserve men uid Pensioners making: up the entire 
forte of the Local Centre. The two Miliifa Adjutant? 
and the permanent Militia Serjeants to do duty with the 
Depdt Centm, when their R^imenls are not cnnbodied or 
out for txainin^;. 

Each Militia Regiment to have lU Serjeant-Major^ 
Qt]artenn;uter-Serf:eant, and Orderly-Room C^k as 
part of its fixed esublishmcnt of Non-Commi^ioned 
Officer*. 

The Dcp6t Ompanied to have one Colour and one 
Company Serjeant at all times distinct from the Milida 
Serjeants. 

3. All other Regiments to be linked by Brigades of two 
and two, and to be in eveT>' respect organued as the 
Double B^ttUliun Regiments as ^egiUI!^ onr Rrgimrnl 4t 
home, OTxc .'ibnxid« arid with a cofm>ined Depict Centre us 
specified above. 

4. (a) The present number of Battalions of the Army, 
141, Co be maintained as at present, and the Rc^incnt^ 
linked to be contirtued as separate Corp* for the Officers, 
and m^e to act a? moch as pouible in mutual support. 
The Majors for the DejK^I Centres lo be t^km from ihe 
Home Regiment or l}att:tlion, and to t&ke this duty in 
aUernatioTi by jM?r[i>d->« <ir two yeiir^. 

4. (^) All recruits to be raised and drilled both for the 
Ltre and the Militia at the I>ep6t Centres, ajid to be 
paiBcd from these as rapidly as possible into the two 
Senioc Battalions or Militia Regiments, a^ the exigencies 
of the Service muy rcfjuire; but in ewe* of war and 
MititLa embodiment these Ucpdt Centres to be the nudd 
for the formation nf a I^ir»l Rr!ter\'r Balt;t1ion. The 
Reserve men in each District to be trained equalK' for 
a certain number of dav8 in each year at these De|)At 
Centres. 

The present a ton to be thorou|^hly examined 
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into and made available for the above purpose. And 
ML Implemented wheficver ncce^rSory hy additional accom- 
modation. 

5. The first Battalions for Foreign Service to be on an 
increased Establishment, and those to form the ftret Ccr/*s 
d'Arrru'e for service abroad. 

(Signed) G. 

This memorandum formed the basis for the guidance 
of a committee^ which was assembled to report on the 
details Involvred in canying out the scheme of orgfinjration. 
The ciuentEa! idea was that of territorial dittricts, caeh of 
which would consist of two line battalion?^, two mititia 
infantry battaliot^s, and a certain quota of voluntecm, 
formed into an administrative brigade, the whole to rest 
on the brigade depdt or centre. The dejirtt was on tlie 
principle of a four-company de[jdt, but with this condition 
thai recuits were not to remain more than three monthit 
with the dep6t, but were to be sent to xen^e with the home 
battalion until they were needed for foreign service. The 
army reserve men residing in the district were to be 
attached to the dep6t centre for the purpose of payment, 
training, and discipline. The arms and clothing of the 
milTlta and of the army reserve were to he Mored at llic 
depOt centit, which wa* to be the headquarters of the 
mditia battalions; 

In the event of the training or embodiment of a 
militia battalion, it would at once draw aweiy from the 
dcp6t centre its Adjutant, Serjeant- Major, Quartermaster 
Sergeant, and sixteen scrgeant^H Similarly if the second 
milllla battalion were called out. In this case the dep6t 
would be lel% with it« four companfen complete In stiufT 
tojccther with the battalion Etaff 

In case of emei^ncy the depdt could be readily 
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Captains, fourteen Lieutenants and Sv.^ 
Adjutant, one Quartermaster, one Payr 
Centre to be formed by two Compani" 
two Battalions, with one Captain an'- 
each Company. 

2. The Local or Depdt Centre : 
Lieutenant-Colonel, assisted by a ^ . 
Quartermaster, one Paymaster. 

Two Militia Regiments to be i 
District, w-ith the Volunteer Cory 
Army Reserve men and Pensi^-; 
force of the Local Centre. Th 
and the permanent Militia StT^'^ 
Dep6t Centres, when their Rcgir- 
out for training. 

Each ^[ilitia R^ment : 
Quartermaster- Sergeant, ar* 
part of its fixed establish^ - 
Officers. 

The Depdt Cbmpanii:> ;,. 
Company Serjeant at al* 
Serjeants. 

3- All other Regiments *" ■-- ^' 
and two, and to be in \t:i ..^iTicts 
Double Battalion Re;;!- 
home, one abroad, and ■■ 
fpecined above. 

4_ ^ii' The prL.-^uiu uu^ 
141, to be maint;r: 
linked to be c ::i:: 
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' 'Tiilitia battalions of their brigade district, 

Hqiot, rccniits being passed from 

'm the militia battalions; and 

,[1 the field, consisting of the 

iilitia battalions, being obtained 

vuliinteering', or transfer, as the 

i.if this supply the district would re- 
l reservoir ; the dep6t the expense 

w' militia battalions would represent 

vn from which two channels uniting would 

.Liii of reinforcements into the cistern of the 

' HI. 

vvonty remaining districts would each have one 

.;c battalions in India or the Colonies and the other 

mo. In these districts the battalion abroad would 

ii'tid for the replacement of casuahies on the home line 
",:;t.ilion and the dep6t below it. The home line battalion, 
],ipt up to war strength, and backed moreover by the one 
embodied militia battalion of its district, also at war 
strcngthi would be available either for reinforcing the field 
army, or for relieving one of the battalions of that army as 
occasion might require. 

If it were desired to reinforce the field army by line 
battalions drawn from the Colonies, and to replace the 
latter by militia battalions that might volunteer for such 
service, the latter might be found by embodying to the 
required extent the second militia battalions in a certain 
number of the twenty districts. The condition of a district 
thus treated would be as follows : — 

One line battalion in India or the Colonies. 

One militia battalion in the Colonies. 

One line battalion at home. 

One militia battalion at home. 

Depfit battalion. 
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Ttie lire bftltAlimi abrT>Ad vroM be kept tip to full 
ilrcnjtth by drafts from it* twin ImL- battalion ;it home, or 
from lhedcpftt,or from both aource*. TliemilttiaMttaljon 
abroad would be fed from its twin embodied milttia 
battalion at home, or Trom the dep6t, cw from both 
source*. While the gaps thereby created in the nuiks af 
the line iind militia battaliom at htjine would be litled 
up straight from the dcpftt, 

U was by no means Intended that militia battallorts, 
any mf>re than the line battalion arcing at home, should 
be rccardcd merely as rccrviitine agcrls for t>attal>on» 
acn-ing abroad. They would be liable to be called up into 
the line of battle tn case of an invasion of this countiy. 
Thry wuuUl be in tlic -sanie ptxMliou as line battaliotu 
serving nt home, and would, like them, he calird upon to 
contribute most materially towards the successful tennJaft- 
lion of the war by training good soldiers to be ^nt against 
the enemy. 

The ubjectton had been urged that militia regiments 
would be deteriorated by the transfer of their hcsX men Id 
thr rr^ular army in the field. But (he [juertiiun fur a>n- 
sldcration i\ nnt what i\ hrM (ttr a particid^r regiment 
taken alone, but what is best for the interests of the nation ; 
and whether it '» preferable to send r^iw recruits to fill up 
I^p4 in the drmy in the field, or to pass those rceniita 
through the ranks iff the mOitia first, and to supply the 
WAT casualties by militiamen who would have h^d same 
experience in drill and discipline. 

It uc, however, of such paramount imponancv that the 
battalions in the Befd ^outd be composed of the very best 
soJdiers that csm be obtained, that before resortir^ to the 
militia, the army r«5«rv« oupht to be exhausted and drafts 
taken from the line t»atta]kms at hocnc without hesitation. 
ThosBc battalions would indeed rafTcr tecaporvy deteriora- 
tion, bvt it would Ik of little practical a«; to maintain « 
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number of battalions at home at a full establishment of 
highly trained soldiers if those soldiers are not to be 
pcTDiittcd to take past in the fray. 

It U quite conceivable that tlie cic^patch of our very 
best iwldiers to the seat of war in the first instance might 
have an important effect a\ shortening the duration of 
the war. 

It was hoped that the principle of localization to be 
carried into effect would attract to tlie Atanitards ela^t^es 
which h^rl (lot hilhcfrto joined them, would <.prcad abroad 
a knowledge of tlie advantages which are offered by service 
in the armyi and would af^ociate the army with tics of 
family and kindred ; that it would induce men from the 
militia to join the amy, and destroy competition in 
recniitin)^ between the army and llic niililin. Thc^ie 
advantages would t>c secured, and at the same time a 
local connection would be established with refrard both 
to ofi^cerE and soldiers. 

Although the orF^aniitation which haa been described, 
mapped out the whole of the United Kingdom amongst 
the infantry uf the line, the other branches of llie hendcc 
wrrc nnl omitted. For the Artillery, the kingtlnm wan 
divided into twelve sub-districts, of which eight were in 
England^ two in Scotland, and two in Ireland. Th^ 
were GO arranged aa to be coterminous with the military 
districts, so that each general officer'^ district contained 
cither one or two artillery sub-districts* Each sub-district 
was under a lieutcnant^colonel of Royal Artillery, in whom 
was vesti-d the administrative command of all the artillery 
militia and artillery volunteers in the sub-eiistrict. The 
organisation of the Royal Artillery allowed of thU bdng 
more easily manaf:fed than the localixatjon of the infantry, 
and it hA«l been established in 1S71 and was in full 
oj>eration more than a year before the first infantry sub- 
district was created. The principle that the permanent 
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AUiT of the militia and volunteers should be officers -umI 
nofli-cominiK^»iTK:H nflicpr* Itrlongmg to the n^lar army 
was 2X the ume time adopted for the anillery corp« of 
the auxiliary forem. The system ga\'e great tativ friction, 
and it may be said that the success which attended itd 
introduction for the vtillery in 1S71 ^vc a great impulse 
to it5 adopcion for the infantry in 1873. 

As ngards the cav&liy, there wa^ no caralry milttia 
which could he affiliated ti> the n^lar cavalr)\ The only 
mounted corps were the Yeomanr\* and a few corp* of 
Light Horse and mounted rifle \x)I\inleerR, There were 
none of these in Ireland, it was only deemed necessary 
therefore to appoint two inspecting cfficcrs of auxiliary 
cavalry for Great Britain, whose duty it wa^ to inspect 
tlte^e uKpn and deal with them jtilministratively, iiinirr 
the orders of thr gmcral officer of the district In which 
they were situated As vacancies occurred in the per- 
manent stalT, the places were tilled by officers and soldiers 
belonpni^ to tlic rcf^ular army in the £&me maimer aft 
was proposed for the artillery and infantry of the auxiliary 
fijrccii. 

With a view to establlftli a dowser connection bctweefi 
the militia and the line, a certain rtember of commissions 
in the artny were p:iven to subalterns of militia on the 
recommendation of their commanding officer and subject 
to their paa^nf* a qualifying examination. The number 
of commissions i^ivcn was based on the proportion of 
one commission annually for each militia raiment of 
eight companies. Smaller regiments received a commis- 
sion lc« frequently ; lar^r regiments more frequently ; 
all being given in due proportion. On the other hand, 
captains in the arr ''lU pay \vere made eli^^ible for 

tranffcT to the r while so .serving with the 

militia might rco for a period of ten years. 

The linking: u : single battalion r^ments 
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in pairs was a problem of oonstderiible difficulty and 
delicacy, it being necessary to take into consideration 
the following points; — 

1. The nominal coiLncc:tiQn of particular rcffimcnts 
with p4rticuUr cuunttct. 

2. The susccptibilitic<; of particular regimciHs. 

3- The dreis and facings of particular rej-imenla. 

4. The fact that many rcf^iment^, tilthough nominally 
connected witli particular counties, had a more rea! con* 
ncction, through recruiting, with other counties 

5. The tfxigenoics of tlic loMcr, so that the new system 
might be brought into complete ofieration In l!ie shorteitt 
possible time, and so that rcgfmenta then at home should 
not be sent abroad without some reference to their term 
of service at homen 

The Committee carried oi;t this duty with great care 
and judg^mcnt. Dcfurc tlic linked regiments wert; ftn.illy 
fuacd together in i38i, a few changes were made which 
were dictated by experience; 

On the whole, it may fairly be j^aid that the meaiiures 
taken have been attended ivith much success. A ttron^j 
Local attachment ha^ spnjng u|) between the regiments 
and the counties with which they arc connected, an attach- 
ment whicli wiu happily illustrated durlnj; the late war 
when county associalions were univcrwily formed for 
rendering aid to the soldiers' families left at home, for 
sending cloUiing and other comforts to the F^imen1« in 
the field, and far giving aid and succour to the invalids 
sent home for diacharge. 

Apart from the bcneiit to individuahi the State has 
derived great advaiUa^ from the afTiliatJon of the militia 
and voluntctT* lo the rt^uUr regiments of thrir district 
When ihc demands for reinforcements for the army in 
South Africa reached a point which no army organisation 
in Great Britain has e\*cx pretended to meet, and the idea 
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of which would have been scooted fire ycais ago as an 
tmposubte cbim^cra by those who now Uame tbc Go«enH 
mcnt for n<4 having foreseen tt, the battalions in the fidd 
were strengthened by incorporaling with them companies 
of the volunteer battalions affiliated to tbcm, thus not only 
strengthening the fighting line, but also giving to the 
volunteers an invaluable experience i^ch tb^ had never 
hoped to get under any cmeqrcncy ^ort c^ an invaaon 
of tbc United Kingdom. 



CHAPTER XVI 



THK TURN OP THE TIDE 



Thk new scheme was TEceivet! on both sulcs of Ihe 
House with a (^^neral chorus of approval, as ft measure 
which contrasted moj^t favourably with our previous 
fliilitary Eegislntion. Colonel Barttclot. who had been a 
strong opponent of Mr CardwcH's military mc&surcs, 
warmly welcomed it as "the vcr>- scheme the country 
had been asking for." Mr Holms, a riuJital ciilit of ihc 
•came measures, declared that the War Mim.tler's speech 
"contained the very essence of military reform." Outside 
the House the scheme wai received with intHlcin^ en- 
thusiasm. It was said thai Mr CardwcU had siurpa^sed 
the expectation of his hearers, had turned to account the 
powers cntruatt:d to him, and had made good use of a 
great opportunity, A great constructive scheme had been 
Kucceii&fully perfected, ard he had lafd a foundation on 
which the edifice of our military* organisation might be 
systematically and safely erected. The bcncftt to bo 
dcri^-cd from fostering a local feeling of emulation wa:i 
stronfl^ly insisted ot%. Every district of the country would 
have a regiment, identified with spedal triumph?^ and 
achiovements, and the memory of these would be the 
common pride of ilie inhabitants. A hope was expressed 
that the navy would m^ike a cimilar exposition of a clear 
policy of of|<ani£ation. It was lon^ since any ministerial 
proposob had given tlic country such solid assurances 
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of permanent security and strcn^h. Such were the 
commcnt5 which poured forth daily from the prcs* for 
several :it:cccs&ivc days after the pubUcation of Mr 
CanJwell':i speech. All hostile criticUni wjlc ))u^h(^ 
^ under the Linivcr«»1 vatEsf^tction with which hh proposals 
v'ere acclaimed. 

Even the details of the scheme were not unfavourably 
criticized, and Colonel Anson strongly advised that each 
I pair of regiments should be fused tc^cther at once instc&d 
^'Of being merely linked tc^cthcr. lie asserted tlial the 
rxfirif elf torpi w()u)d be just a?i strong as bt^fure^ for what 
soldiers valac 15 not so much their regimental numbers as 
their bad^s, their names, and the words inscribed on 
their colours. !n some regiments he declared thaC It was 
almost an in:»ult to call them by their number' instead 
of »omc peculiar designation which attached to them. 
Eight ye^rs were allowed to cUpsc before thiK w^und 
advfce was acted uixin, fur alUiough the Unking uf 
regimenlK by pairs was carried out in 1S73, it was not 
till r8Si that the ofTicere were amalgamated into one 
corps, a delay which was of preat prejudice to the r^ystcm 
and which tended to foster a «|>irit of opposition to the 
change. 

The weak point of the vcheme wa.s that no definite 
provision was made for a "little" war, such as ihj? British 
army in frequently called upon to engage in. For a war 
of this sort» it ift not desirable to call out any portion of 
the reserves, and ><et the home batt^ili'jns are not ht for 
taking the field without it. If it be objected that they 
ought to be fit iox active service without calling upon the 
reserve, this would be making a demand which no other 
army In Europe Is called upon to meet Tho rank and 

■ OU dAoen Vrtll remember eIuI In formrT <ta>T, trcEmpnU IhaL boil uijr 
<- IGnc^ Own," " Rfl>«l Wcl>li," etc 
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fi\c of hair the battalirMi* of the British army are con* 
ftUntt>' mamt^ncd in a fit state for immediate field scrvJco. 
If the ^tomc were demanded from the home battsilion^ it 
would funount to the whole tintish Army being always 
Ue\tl (jn A war r»c>tm};; a consummation which, howcrer 
agreeable from a [irorcRional point of view, is obviously 
impracticable. 

If therefore the re»erveifi be not called out, the lij^htinf; 
must, aa a ni!e, be done by the foreif*n battaliomi which 
arc not only composed of efiicient soldfen, but can also 
be kept supplied with efficient soldiers from tlicir home 
battatinnsL When the "Httb" war is in India — «md of 
these there were no less ttian iwenty-four in the ten years 
ending ji*it March 1902— no difficulty is experience*!, a* 
India ha» fjfty-two British battaHon^ alt (it for immediate 
service, In addition to a powerful native army. For a 
small war. such as in Aahanti in 1873, there waa no 
difliculty, bccauw: the nature of the campaign made U 
convenient to have small battalion^ and this allowed of 
die young soldiers bein^ ]eti at home. Moreover, as the 
iroops were not itHendcd to operate for more than three 
months, Uiere wait no need to supply drafU to replace 
casualticSp In other ca«eM it has been fojnd convenient 
to draw the battaliooa reciuired for field service from 
colonial garrison*, replacing them temporarily, if neceaL^mry, 
by liuiiie battatiuiisi ; but if the " lttt.Te " war drags on and 
bc^n< Xo assume larger dimensions, dlHiculties begin M 
once to arise, as In default of calling out the rciierves, 
or completing the dcpdt to a full battalion, the firut line 
cannut be kept efficient in the mode ccniemplatcd by 
General Macl^ougall's Committee* 

The uccuijalioii of Egypt Jn iSS: made a permanent 
Incrra-Me to the number of battalions scri'lng abroad, and 
at once upset the equflibrium wfaldi luid been establUhed 
in 1S72, and which had been so closely adjured that tt 
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Idt only or« battalion at home m cxccsm of those th&t 
were (ceding baltaHons ^tbroad. Tliis disarranf:cmo7t 1i;is 
thniwii tliAcrcctil upun ll)C dijublc b«iUij]ii)iF: sy^ticttL The 
rc2] fault ha>i brrn th:- at1cnn})t to mukc one man do the 
work of two. It was an essential pan of tlie scheme th^t 
when both line battnUons were abroad, the dcpdt should 
be completed to a full battalion to »crve as a traiininf; 
battalion for rocnnt»> Thb wu not done- Any failure 
therefore has been due, not to any fault in the ^chemi^ biit 
to tTi«7 ?;chr-me not Tuving been ourittd nut. 

Under the conditions above menliorcd. a rcK^incnt so 
trcAted would consist temporarily of tiuee batt:ilJon«, Iwo 
of which on foreign service would t» supported by the 
third battalion &t home. 

When It was found necc5wry> during the war in South 
Africa, to make a consldciablc addition to the infantry, 
eight re^imeni** were au^frnt-ntcd by two barulion^ each, 
If, ht^cad of thK a third battalion had been added to ^x- 
teen r^ment«, they would have been mor« ea^ly raiAed 
both in cl1icer» and men, and the third battalion, with the 
aid of an cnlar^d dcpdt, could have well supplied the 
wants wf the twu battalion* in the field. The addition of 
a third battalion to existing regiments appears lo be the 
mmt econooiical and advantageous method of meetlnj; 
the increaclng re<|utn*fnent% of our expanding empif«. 

The craving for uniformit)*, which it so stronj^Iy 
developed by mititary training, has gone ao far as to 
deprive tbe new four-battalion nrgimcnts, as well aa the 
King's Royal Rifica and the Rifle Bdgade, of some of the 
advantages accnung to Ukid from tlieir being organised hi 
four battalions, by dividing each rt^ment into two pairs of 
double battalTons for mutual supply, thtj): limrtii^ thdr 
elasticity in urd^ *- -"roduce a Procntttenn uniformity with 
the double ba iDcnt«. 

The ado| double bmalion system for the 
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infantry was a great aUvantJi];^ but shotilH nol be treated 
A9 a perfectly rigid *y«lcm admitting of no elasticity. The 
Foot Guards are formed in reg^raenls of three baltaliona 
which ate perfectly homc^cncous, and their organiication 
has bcca fecund wel! suited to their requirements in time 
of war. 

U Is of such primary* Importance that the fighting line 
should be kept supplied with trained M>1dierit, that it would 
have been ^vell to Juve taken advantage of the territorial 
system to have enlisted soldiers for service in any of their 
county rcgimcntSp Thus Lancashire men would have 
been available for service^ on emergency, with any Lanca- 
shire n^imt-nt ; and similarly with other ccmntici whicli 
support more than two battalions of the line. The 
difficulty now experienced in supporting five kilted regi- 
ments, each of two battalions, might have been avoided by 
enlisting men for a Highland Brigade, composed of six of 
the old regiments, all of which might have prc5er*-cd their 
ancient tartans and di^^tiriction.^ while forming Diic body 
for mutual strength and «upporL 

In the same way a Welsh Brigade would have fiimisht^ 
a rallying point for the national a^epirationji of ttie hihablt- 
ant£ of Wales, whilst the Irish raiments mi(;;ht have 
formed rcapccti\x;1y « North and a South Irish Brigade. 

The rcir>rDcntal fsj>ri/ d/ torps, ao valuable a fcntiire in 
any aniiy, would not be iiiterferud withj itnd would well 
co-exist with a brigade esfrii dt carfs. Wc have ki\ 
example of this in the Guards, who have great regi- 
mental fsfrii and al«o have the isfrii of the brigade of 
Guards. 

While thus preserving local aj^ciations, cr^ormoua 
^trcn^th would be added to the power of the lighting linCi 
and each brigade Muuld be 41j1<: In snpiHirl iticlll The 
FiuccesH which wiiuld have imdoubtedly attetideil thl» 
organiution in the large English counties and in Scotlard, 
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Wales, and Ireland, would have paved tbc way for a 

ThuH wnuld b<; imprtrd xn the Infantry some of that 
da^iicity of organization which is «> dUiinguIthing a 
characteristic of the navy, and which is not found in their 
case to impair in any dcs:rce their ^jphf dc corps. 

Tlic complement of the scheme was the Military Forces 
Localization (Kxpcnaca) Bill, of which the accond reading 
was miivol ill llie Hou5e of Commtmt on the isth July 
1872, By thi'< Ri!!, the sum of jfj, 500,000 wa* granttrf for 
the purpose of eslnb1i»hinf;^ the brif;;uk centres throu|^OLt 
the United Kingdom ; to provide bnrracks for the con- 
tinuous training of the militia in Yorkshire, Lanca^nhfrc, 
SlatiTordshire, and lisjicx ; to give a new tactical station in 
Yorkshire ; to cumpktc tlie tactical statioru of ShorncKfIc 
and Colchealer ^ to |)rovu!e for a brigade of infantry 
aTway« under training for J^iege opcratinns at Chatham; 
to pro\'idc a new dej*dt for stores in Yorkshire, and a new 
training ground for regulare and volurleer* in London- 

The counties were to be relieved of the chaises which 
they had been in the habit of bearing for the militia build* 
ing«, while the abolitiun of militia billeting relieved a 
certain portion of tbc Queen's subjcas from a most 
opprciiive tux. 

The localization scheme wa« not, however, the sole 
cause of the additional buildings. The withdrawal of 
twenty ftvc battalions from foreign stations, and concen- 
trating them at home, had caused the neccs5ity of providinf; 
additional accommodatlori in barracks in this country. 
On the cuinpletlun of the scheme, Uiere would be in every 
sub-district training grounds available for the training of 
rBcruils, both for the regulars and the militia, and for 
training the regirnenbi of militia and voluntecri; in con- 
nection with ttie rep "oops. Recruiting would be 
made systematic unc brol, and the colonel of the 
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sub-district would be able to put on foot miIiti;L, voluntMn, 
And urmy reserves under hJs command, immodiatety on 
receiving notice to do %o. 

There would be atorc-liouacs in eveiy district for the 
arms ofthe regulars, the mlKtia, and the volunteers. There 
would be power to the general officer to coinbine the 
whole of the forces in bis district when ordered, [ncludlng 
camp equipage and »torctf, without having recourse to the 
War Office There would be a large tactical station in 
the north with barracks fur the training of militia ; these 
barracks would be :tvai table in winter for the regular 
troops, Mr Cardwell claimed that the vy^tem would be 
as complete a^ tlie necessities of the country ret^uiFcd, or 
iiA was justitted by a reasonable regard for economy. 

The Bill was well received by the House; the only 
a<lvcn>e suggestion being that tbc scheme would prove 
exceptionally popular if in two or thrrc years' lime it were 
not as^led by the rq)resent-*l{vcs of the Service aa whully 
unsatisfactory, if not absolutely worthte*u, for such had 
been the fate of every modification of our militar}' odtab* 
liahmentA during the last twenty-five years. 

Some persons had hinted that the brigade centres would 
spread imniLrrality* but Mr George Trevclyan &:i5crted that 
"instead of being centres of jmmoratity they would be 
centres of public confidence." 

Colonel Stanley, a member of the Opposition, destined 
before long himself to become responsible for the work- 
ing of the system,* warmly supported Mr Cardwdl's 
policy, eulogizing hi^ scheme as consisting of three parts: 
abolition of purchase^ organisation of the army, and 
]ocali:rAtiun of the military forcej* 

When the events of the year were summed up,* it was 

' Coloacl SlAAlcy, nov Ewl of Doby. wu riiuiitLol ScacUry M Ulc Wm 
Office aS74-77. ■»! Se<TCEuy <d !imu for W*r iR^H-So, 
1 Aitn^i Hf^tr fer itifi. 
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said that of the heads of departments Mr Cardwell was 
at the same time the most ambitious and the most 
successful. The merits of the great measures which he 
had Introduced in two successive sessions could only be 
tested by experience, but friends and enemies would agree 
that no other Minister of War had effected changes so 
great and so comprehensive. 

Nor were these mere paper preparations. The reserves 
liable to serve abroad had been raised to 38,524, and if a 
war had broken out in 1872 we should have been able to 
place on foot two catps d'arm/e, consisting of 42 battalions 
each of 1000 rank and file, with the proper proportion of 
cavalry, 7284; and of artillery, 1 80 guns. 

There would have remained in England 36 infantry 
battalions of 1000 rank and file; cavalry, 3158; and 156 
field-guns. Behind these there were 100,000 militia, the 
enrolled pensioners and the volunteers. 



CHAPTER XVII 



FURTHER CHAMGES 




In Mr Cardwcir^ Memorandum of 3rd December 1868* one 
of the quc-tticinn winch he Jbtc!khntluwcd an a. subject of 
debate in the House of Commcns was the dlstmclion 
beiweeD the Guards and the Hne, ow'm^ lo tJie p«euliAr 
position held by therc^menuof Foot Guards. The Ro>-al 
Warrant of the 10th February 1766 shows that in those 
regiment,-! the major?; hc!d the rank of colonel in the army, 
the captains that of lieutenant -colonel, the lieutenants that 
of cdpta:n. Afler the victory of Waterloo, a similar 
privilege was conferred by thr- Prince Regent on tllc 
ensigns, who tlienccforward held the rank of lieutenant 
En the army. The higher runk thui pertaining to a 
commission in the Guards was substantive rank, and the 
holder could exchange with an oflicer of similar rank in 
the line- Thus a lieutenant in the Foot Guards, on 
promotion to the command of a company in hi^ regiment, 
acquired witJi it tlie siih^tantivc rank of ]iei]ten;Lnf -colonel, 
and W3,s digiblc by exchange for the command of a 
n^iment of the line. Nor were i^uch exch;uiges unccmmon, 
though they were limited in practice by the Commander- 
in-Chief refuflins; to allcw such an exchange when the 
Guards officer wa,<^ of very junior standing. 

The privileged laiik of tlie Guards caused a t;ood deal 
of heart-burning in the line. This had been notably the 
case in the trenches before Scbastopol, when? Uic Guards 
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and the line w«re scr^nj- to};cthcr, vrhich in peace timo 
rarely occurred Every lieutenant of the Guatxls who 
Qbtaincd liii company, al once superseded all the majors of 
tite line, and became senior lo all lieute[miit-a)1uricU of the 
line who might he promoted subsequc^ntly to hitn, although 
his own command remained that of a company only. 

Moreover, prior to 1855, the rank of lieulcnanl-colonel 
was the most important step in th^ army for an officer to 
obtain, A lieutenant-colonel could not be ^upc^sedcd by 
a junior (except by a Hcutoiant-colonel being appointed 
atde^c-camp to the Queen, of whum there was a very 
limited number), but was mo\^ up regularly by sit^nioHty 
to the rank of major-}*oneral. The double rank of the 
Guards gave thctn, in consequence, a very (^real advantage 
towards attaining the rank of general officer. After the 
fall of Seba^topol, Sir William Codrlngton was appointed 
General Command ing-in-Chicf in the Crimea, and Sir Colm 
Campbell, who was senior to him, went home but came 
out again at the Qneen'f pentonal requcct. " 1 have come 
out to serve tmder a man who, at tlic beginning of the war, 
commanded a company in the diviiiion in which I com- 
manded a brigade," were the vbx>rdj of the fiery old High- 
lander, " war-bred Sir Colin/' a.H Sir Charles Napier called 
him. And such w^ the aisc, for when the Eantcm 
Expedition set furth £n 1S54, the First Division included 
a brigade of Guards and another of Highlanders. In the 
former, Colonel Codringlon held the rank of Captain and 
Lieutenant- Colonel Coldstream Guards, while the Highland 
brigade wm commarded by Hng;idicr> General Sir Colin 
Campbell Doth officers were promoted to major-gcncmt 
in June 1854. ^^^^^ 

The ahfilftion of ^^^^^^^n by which pmmntion in 
the army was obtala hasc made it fmpo^ble 

to retain a tystem v Tn)motion by privilege. 

£)ddting interests wc siy carefully maintained. 
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The promotiiJn to wtnch ofBccrs Already in the sendee 
h^ Jookrcl forwjinl by purchasr Wiu cnntintKrrl tn thrm 
wfthout purchase; and the rule that regimental promotion 
in the GiJ:ird£ should only carry Its own, and not an 
exceptional rank, was made applicable only to tlio^ who 
entered the Guards after 26th Auiru.tt 1K71. One db- 
tingiiished ofBccr of the Guards.' writing to Mr Cardwcll, 
mid. '* It appears to mc lliat you have tiealcd the ufBcefH 
Dot only fairly hnt grnc-rtnisly, and ya yon h;ive rcMjiccted 
GxUtln^ intereit«r no word of complaint from Guardsmen 
can be uttctcdn" 

It may be ob^icrvcd here thnt the mode of dealing with 
the privileges of the Guards wa* carefully considered by 
the Cabinet, who felt the diiHculty of mauitainirg either 
luwards tht! ai m3% ur luwanls Parliamcnl and tlic public, 
the cve(*ptiona1 rank wtiich h;id hitherto ttbtaineil in the 
nfrimenU of Foot Guards. One difficulty connected with 
IH abolition was that in cour»e of time the oflftcers of the 
Guards might, it waa feared, be ainonc the oldcat of their 
rank in the army, and personal service on the Sovereign 
would cease to be considered among the highest objects 
of Uie prufbiiion. That ftrar ha.^ imt bocn reali/ed. The 
system under which the battalions of the Guard* do not 
serve abroad except in caae of war, leaves their ofGcera 
free for special service in the small wars and expeditions 
that are constantly occurrinE^, Guardsmen have not been 
backward in availing themselves of thcac opportunities 
and in iliarinf the risks and dangers that await the 
pjrireeTS who ojien new dittncts l« the Bntish empire: 
Some indeed have laid down their Hve« in the«e expcdi- 
tion>, but many have returned with added experience, 
beneficial l>oth to themselves and to the army, qualifying 
than for promotion which hoji not been crodged by their 
brother ofliccrs in the lina 

■ Colonel VonM»\rft I^kbU Stcrttarj la Q««o Vidurbi. 
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There was another branch of the privileges of the 
Guards which alTected disciplma Those were Ihc 
compliments paid by guarcL^t and sentries of the Gujirda 
to oFBccrs and armed parties of other branches of the 
service These pn'vileges were not generally known in 
ihe army, as they were not mentitined in any genenJ 
regulation. Congequeotly it happened that when the 
Guard:^ were serving in camp or ^niAon with other 
troops, 5omc officer on duty reported thai some guard 
or sentinel of the Foot Guards had ncglcctol to pay htm 
the proper compliment due to hi? rank. 

It appears that the salutes were originally not 
privileges of the Guards, but pri\Hlcget rif the Royal 
Fimily; but they had come in process of time to be 
considered as privileges pertaining to th& Guards, and 
their existence when brought into contact with the Line 
Wia oocasioaally the cause of some friction, which was 
due solely to the fact that the Sovereign'^ orders on tliis 
hc^d had never been made known to the army, nor were 
they Uiued tliruiigh the Adjutant-GencraL 

It appeared to Mr Cardwell, — and in thi» he was 
supported by the opinion of more than one superior 
cjfFicer oi' the Gu^ltc),-) whom he consulted,^ that whatever 
rule was approved for the Guards should be incorporated 
witti the Queen's rq^ulations* a^ nuthin^ wai more annoy- 
ing to an "flfiLcr of tlic Line than firing tnrt hy a rule out 
of the Guards' regulations, a book he had never beard of, 

Thofte rules were acconJtngly revised by two general 
officers, of the Guards and Line reipoctively.^ and having 
received the Queen's approval, were added to the general 
regulations of the army, thus putting an end to the 
difTicukies which tiscd to occur at intcrv4lt( under tlie 
former system. 
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Allusion has already bcca made to the admirable 
trninlng iif the i'ruKMan army. Part cjf Hus training i:*>n- 
ststcd In anmial miinmivrrs, whrn largr bodies of ifoopn 
were assembled for a. few days under condition* approach- 
ing to active service. Divided irto opposing armies, thestc 
manccuvTcs were of npccial value for the instruction of 
staff and commanding officerst, 

WJiile Ibc Franco-German War waa still raging, Mr 
Cardwcll had dctrmifn«! lo introduce this practice into 
the British army, and an Act of Parliament w^s paired 
in 1871 in order to give facilittes for assembling troops 
for military instruction during the ensuing; autumn. The 
territory scheduled for thii purpose includtxt the county 
of Derkshirc and parts of the counties of Ilamp&hlruand 
Surrey. Precaution^ wcie taken lo prevent unnecessary 
damage to lancl\ and the regulations as to the passage 
of the troops over lands were made by a Commission, 
which included Uie Lord Lieutenant and the members 
of Parliocncnt for the county. The cost of such damage 
as could not be avoided vras assessed on the spot by a 
court of arbitration. The result was a great succc£>, and 
while much satisfaction was given both to the army am! Ui 
the public, the claim* for dama^ amounted ontyto jCtSOa 

In the following year it was determined to have 
manoeuvres on a still larger scale* and another Military 
Manu:uvret^ Act was passed in which the territory' 
scheduled for the marnruvTcs included the counties of 
Wilts and Dorset The force as^sembled was consider* 
ably larger than thai which landed for the inva^un uf 
the Crhneji in 1S54, and representatives from all foreign 
continental armies w^re invited to attend. The claims to 
compensation for damage were und^^fCoooi 

In 1S73. mano:uvrcs were again carried on, in throe 
separate places, vtx. Dartmoor, Cannock Chase, and the 
Cuiragh. The estimata for 1S741 which had bec^ 
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prepared by Mr Cftrdwdl, agsin provided for manoeuvred ; 
but after that year no more manu^uvrcs wcrc carried oul.* 

In addition to annual mnnccuvrcs» ^ tactical tiaining 
statiuii was c^tablisliccl In the norlli of England where 
all anns of the stervtce might have thi; opportunity of 
training. 



Of those who had taken part m the l;ibours Attendant 
on working; out the scheme of reorganization which was 
laid before Tarliamenl in 1872, no one h.id borne a hesvier 
share thnn Lord Northbrook Dunnf^ the thr^c years 
that lie had been Mr CardwcUS Under Secretary he h«d 
worlicd with unflagging industry, collecting information^ 
ivorking out details B*^tt*^B "ito touch with general 
military opinion, and acting on behalf of the Secretary 
of State in smoothing difficultieji from whatever ijuarler 
they arose. His great abilities iind unscHish co-opemtton 
had been of the greatest asststanoe to Mr CardwelL That 
aasi^tance was lost during the session of 1872, for when 
Lord Mayo ff^ll hy the hand of an aua-Min on the 8tli 
February, T^rrl Nrirl)ibuH>k was appointed to succeed him 
as Viceroy of India, But the »eed had been sown and 
had alre^idy j;pnirg tip and wa» bearing fruit. Lord 
Northbrouk had taken a leading: part in the arrange- 
ments for the linnncia] supcrvi»ion and the co-ordination 
of die administrative work of Uie War department; in 
the formation of aii arrny reserve baned on ^ihcirt Ticrvicej 
in the unification of the dual govenimcml of Ihc army* 
in the abolition of purchase and the dctaiU connected 
with future admiHsioni to the army; and la&tly, in the 
localization of tho forces and the afhiiation of the mjlitia 
and voluntcen to the rc^u B^ The framework of 

organization had been cor l|fc ^y remained to 
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tend the machine, to remove cauncs of liiction ard let it 
run smoothly, Ncv-erthclcaa. by his departure Mr Carclwcll 
lost a valued collcAgue and an experienced counsellor. 

Tlic itcw Under Sccrdaiy of State was the Marqub 
of LanfHlrjwne, a young peer of cunKidcralilc promise, whn 
had been for three years a junior Lord of the Ticasufy, 
Colonel Napier Sturt of the Grenadier Gu^irdH^ a Con- 
servative MhP., but a personal friend of Mr Cardwell and 
A general supporter of hig military policy, urged him to 
take &» his Under Secretary the young Earl of Roscbcry, 
who had not yet entered public life^ but for whom he 
predicted a brilliant futere. But Lord Lajistlotvne was 
already a sulxirrifnate member of the Govcrnmcni, In 
addition to which his hereditary claims derived from his 
p^ndfather, so recently the Nestor of the House of Lords, 
were too prommcnt to admit of an unknown youni; peer 
bcinif [ircfcrrcd Ijeforc him, and indeed Lord LAn^townc's 
appointment was juMJfied by his subsequent career 
Colonel NajHer Sturt's prediction is. however, interesting 
from the fact that twenty-two yeam later Lord Rovcbery 
was Prime Minister of England. 



During the session of i$^3 an incident occurred which, 
though wholly unconnected with the War department, 
nearly caused Mr Cardwctl'a retirement from ofBcc: 
Among; the chief measures brought forward by tlic 
Goveminent was tlic Ballot Act which had long l>eefi a 
promi«^ racasiifc in the Liberal pmgrammr While the 
Bill was passing; through Committeeman amendment was 
proixised by a private member by which a penalty of two 
years' imprisonment would he imposed on a voter who 
diKloscd his vote at the poUinf- pbcc. The Govcmment 
first suggested as an altcrnaitive a fine of ^10, then 
proposed three months' imprisonoiciil, and finally aj^reed 
to the creation uf this new criminal offence with a penalty 
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of six montlis' imprisonment wlt}\ or without, hard labour, 
Mr Cardwcll immediately wrote to llic Prime Ministci to 
express hU feeling about the proposal tc jrHict urtprisoH* 
mmt o( any dunition upon a mjui who ^hows his ballot 
|)ftpcr. No such law, to his knowledge, oblalnctl m any 
other country, and it could never be enftirccd in th\s^ If 
such impracticable crotchets were sought to be enforced 
by penal enactments, there would be a reaction as^ini^t the 
Liberal party like that of the Restoration against the 
Puritans. Having regard ta the cHmca that were expiated 
by a short imprisonment, the proposed penalty was out of 
all proportion : while imprisonment for two years exptate*( 
almost any ofleEicr short of rape or murder. 

The question came again before the House a week 
later vrith the support of the Government^ who were 
defeated by a majority of twenty-eight on an amendment 
proposed by Mr (now Sir WilUam) Vcmon Harcourt- Mi 
Cardwel^ did not vote, and the next day wrote tu Mr GUd- 
stone to place his of^ce m his hands, intimating that if the 
question were revived he mig^Iit be compelled to expre» 
his opinions in the Houiw^ Mr Gladstone, however, wotdd 
not entertain the idea of hi£ leavinj^ the Government^ and 
the question w» ultimately settled by the adoption of an 
amendment proposed by Mr Vernon Harcourt. whereby 
any person inducing a voter to :ihow his ballot paper stftcr 
he had marked it, wai u* he Katilc in thr^r mdiiiha' 
imprision merit, but the voter himself was not penalized 

Mr Cardwcll wa* most avcnse to social measure* being 
carried out by penalties, and in conversation at this time 
he predicted that Auch action on the part of the tibcful 
party would lead to thcSr being swept out of office by so 
great a majority Uial they would not return to power for 
years. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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Among the qtte&tions which had devolved upon Mr 
C^rdwcll for settlement vtas the ^Ugnation of promotion 
in llic Royal Artillery and Royal linginecrs. Complaints 
liarl long been made thitt Lhc :icicntific corps hiid not a 
suFRcicntly rapid promotion to keep them in a state 
of efficiency. In 1867. a committee of the House of 
Commons, of which Mr Chiltlers wau ch;iirnian, rccom* 
mended a grtiaily increased expenditure upon retiremeni 
in order to remedy \hit% Acknowledged oviL Sir John 
Fakington referred the subject to actuaries for calculation, 
btving l<>i<] down ihe fullctwirg periods a^ thusc which it 
wudttirable that promotion in these corps should ^tt^n, 
viiz — 

To W Ci^tains af\cr twelve years ; 

n First Captain:! aftei cii^htcen years ; 

n LicutciianC-ColoncU after twenty-five >'c»rs. 
These were afterwards called the " standard *' periods. Sir 
John Pakingttin h;ul nut dealt with ihti lubJKcl bcfuic he 
quitted office in 1868. but he bdiiieaihed il to Mr dnlwell 
in a formal memonindum as one of the questions whJcb 
moett required to be settled. The question of providini; a 
proper flow of promotiEjn for the Artillery and Enj^inccrs 
liud become still more preining now that^ purchase had 
been abolished in the line. If placed at a difiadvai^tage 
with regard U> ptuuLution, ** coni]);ireid with the otJier 
branches of the army, officers would not be so willing to 
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enter th<Kc corps, now thai entry into Che whole army 
was equally free lo all 

The reference to Mr Childers" comniiltc« included tvHr^- 
nunt only. To have carried into effect their rccommcnda- 
tiona In the form adopted by Parliament on Mr Cbildcrs' 
rccummcndation in 1870 for the n^rinc.\ would have 
[nvaK^ an additional anrual cost of j^S^iOoo for the 
Artillery, atid ^^36,000 for the Knginccnt. 

But to retin; young men ts costly lo the State, ard not 
satisfactory to the service. If men are invited to retire 
voluntarily at an early r^c, there is the hak of Zooiag 
those whose services arc most valuable h\ the market, and 
orrciaininc tho^ic whuie .-^rvkcs arc t<^5 valuable tu tlie 
piihlir. After ^ very rarrful examination of ihc subject, 
Mr Cardwcll thought that promotion m\^\iX be helped 
by e^tabliithing a better proportion of ranks in the corps, 
rather than to expend money m retirement Acting OQ 
this principle, a reduction in the number of subalterns of 
Artillery hod been made in 1S70 with cspcciai view to the 
question of promotion. He now iiroposcd a diany^e of 
organ iieation, vix., that a haltrry iif Artillery nhuuld be 
commanded not by a captain, but by a field officer. The 
battery is the tactical unit of Artillery, and la a far more 
important and re^pon^iiblc command than \% allotted to a 
CAptaiji in the other branches of the service, Thia bad 
always been rccoj^ized, especially in the I'eninaula and in 
the Crimea, when officers commanding field batteries were 
classed with officers commandlntl rtrijimaits for appoint- 
ment to the Order of tlir TUih, which was given lo them in 
addition to br^et promotion- It was therefore propoTted 
to substitute the rank of major for that of first captain, 
while, in order to k *« batteries effective* all majors, 

captains, and licut ling cxtra'rcf:imental appoiat- 

ments were to 1 icnry. An equivalent pro- 

motion vb-as propi Royal Engineers, and piro- 
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vision was made acconlingl/ in the e^ttimatcfi for 1S73-73 
at a cosi of jCi9.0OO for the Royal Artillery and /^lOflOO 
for the Royal En^neer?k 

This proposfiJ was annoanccd to the House of 
Commons on tlic 22nd February, and for a long time 
fippcarctl to rcc<fivc gcncraJ a^xrnt. On the ^th June, 
lnjwcver, the question was askod in the House of Lords, 
*' What steps Her Majesty's Guvernmcnt propove to take 
tt> remedy the injujitice to the captains of the purchase 
corps in consequence of Iheir supersession by the first 
captairu of the acientitic coqitt." 

The following objections were raised : — 

1. That the proposal would cause a super^es^on by 
Artillery nffictrr* of officers of the line, 

2. That lt would call into existence a disproportionate 
mimber of field-officers of Artillerj\ as compared with the 
number of ticldofftccrs of the line. 

3. That by giving the rank of major, it would tend to 
retard promotion, a5 officers who mi^ht have been willing 
tn retire as captaiit'i would mniain if ihcy obtained, or 
expected to obtain, (he rank cif majtn". 

To these objections Mr CardwcU an-iwercd tfrhlrm, 
I, It would certainly promote some captain* who werv 
now junior to some oflicer« in the line This was, however, 
the object of the whole scheme of 1867, and of tlic 
committee, and of Sir Johii Pakington. Indeed the in- 
creased rciiremcnt proposed by them would have promoted 
a member of captains to the rank of lieutenant -col one!. 
No objection had been ma*le to this. The preitent pro* 
posal would not supenede the line in funeral, for the 
average seiA-ice at which majorv of tlio line attained that 
rank was I7i\ years, while the normal of the Artillery 
under thi» arran}i;cmcnt would be 20^^ years, although 
at the moment a few of the juniors were of less scrvkc, 
a typical ca^ bdf^f the junior 6rAt captain of Dombciy 
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EngirKcrs, who had only i6f years' service This oHkcr 
hod, however, risen exceptionally by the Indian bonus 
system, and could only be quoted Ajt An example if casc« 
of army profnotion, accelenttod by purchase, were admitted 
OS examples on the other side. But it was said it would 
:iupcrscdc scm€. That was certainly true, and 90 must 
any plan for accocn|>ti$hing the object of the Committer 
Bill WAS this a hardship > Was It not rathf^r the remedying 
a hardship under which the Artillery and the Engineers had 
long laboured, as oompazcd with the line? For insiUncc, 
of the field-officers th€fi serviniEtbc followinf: pcrccntafres 
had attained their r^imental nujoritio (and some tbdr 
licutcnartl-^obnclcics) in it shorter period of totA) service 
than the junior capUJn (i6i years) about tn be |rtnno1ed, 
viJtr — 

Cava!ry,M percent-: Foot Guards, 97 percent; infantry 
of the tine, 4J per cent. ; whilii the aeT\'ic« of the officers 
about to be promoted ranged up to 37J >-car3. 

Under the old system of purchase, supersession waa the 
rule, and supersession of a man in his ovm utm uf the 
Hcrvice, nay, iri hi-n uwn rq^imeiil, the puttir^ nvrr hi^ head 
of a man whom he had commanded the day before, simply 
because the one had fnone>- and the other had not' Nov, 
supersession had been reduc^ to a minimum, and this it 
was iir^onible to pre%x:nt under a s>'stcm of separate 
regimental promotioa There were indeed some old 
captains in the tine on whose behalf this remonstrance had 
been alleged, but Ihc^ were the very men who under the 
old sy«tem liad been hojvle^ly supeneded because they 
could not purchase, but were now pas^'ng into the higher 
rank without obstruction as Ust as opportunities oBered. 
Would it be ri^t for mcb a cau«c that the ArtPtcry sl^ould 
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be kept <Joun at a stftndftrd of promotion, considered m 
1867 to prejudice the service by tnfusFiif; de«pair?^-*a 
standard much lower thin that of the lincr* StiJI more, 
would it be right for auch a caufic to be»tate to Introduce 
into the ArtlUery an organ i/^tign suited to it* present 
requ!remE!-nts, and proportioned to its incrra?iCfl tactical 
imjHJriance 7 

Such superse^ion ;u there would be at first, would be 
but sliji^ht and temporary, for the actuariaJ calculations 
showed that {m the normal state) a lieutenant of the line 
would» on the average, become a captain In four years less 
time th^n a lieutenant of artillery, and on being pro- 
motctl to be major he would be two years in advance, 
and would become a Hcuienani^ colonel In three yearft 
lo;* time than hi* brother officer in the Artillery, The 
present prcposal was therefore not an excessive concession 
to the scientific corps, but, on the contrary^ appeared to 
require thereafter some supplementary proposal In order 
tu pl^cc llic latter on an et|UA]ity with tlie line. 

With regard to future promotinn, it might appear at 
first *ight probable that :he artillery would rise to field- 
officer's rank' more quickly than the line, since ihc pro- 
portion cf field -ijfliccra to captains and subalterns would 
be greater in the former than in the latter ; but there were 
two causes which tended to ncutrcilizc this advanta{{[c 
The first was the existence of the unattached IJst, wliieh 
doubled the number of field-c^cefK in the line- The next 
was that the infantry h the ann which b most easily 
entered by young men of position who design to lead a 
military life for a few ycQrs> Under the purchase system 
these officcn entered to so large an exlcrt that out of 
tooo oRiccrs who cnteicd, no less than C27 sold out before 
attaining ihe grade of ridd-onTKcr- Tlic effect of ihi* lar^^e 
evodus (under piirchaw) was to make the proportion of 
field-oHieert in the line to captains and subalterns^ 36 
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to 4(X or t to tj. It was not Hkdy that » great an 
extxlu-% w»til<! continue^ b<Jt i1 wnirM proluhly continiio to 
an extent mnre than suffid(?nt to neutralize the more 
favourable proportion of iield -officers to be given to the 
artillery. 

Of every lOO officers in the anny who entered tO'' 
serve contlnuou.'^])', the f^llow^nfr percentage.*! were round 
in the several ranks, under the purchase system, vit>— 



Buk. 


ItifuniTv nrf 


AnlOcfT. 


I^aMr^ 1 


General Offictrs . 

Field OlHcers 

Captains . , , . 

SubAlnni* , . . . 


3M13 




31547 
41.197 


100, too 
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One thing appcarwl certain, vii., that purchase being 
abolished in the line, there would not be candidates for 
the harder examinations cf the Artillery", iinlc;^ the 
prospect were at least as i:ood as that offered by tJic line. 

Mijrcuvcr, tlic Government wa» pledged to maintain 
line promotion from captain to major at about eighteen 
years, so that if the former prtKe^^e-K failed tti give that 
promotion, other meam^ were promisu^d which would pr^- 
dudesupcncsslon by th« artiHery. 

2. The second objection was th^it the proposal 
call into existence a disproportionate number of licM-' 
Ofllflets in the artillery, and so give tiicm a prcpontierat- 
ing number on lield senicc^ The ftfoportion of gniks m 
an army h;*d hrtrn fixed at three guns per 1000 infantry. 
Therefore forty-eight guns witli twel\e ficM-officeni would 
be the quota for 16.000 infantry with forty-cight field- 
ofBcerft, whilst in a cavalry brigade there u-ould be one 
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fidd-odicer of artillery to six or cightofcavaliy.' Without 
counting cavalry or staff, the artillery ficld-oHtccrs would 
be ouUiumbctcd as four to 01c 

3, Wilh regard lo tbc third objcclton, it was only 
necessary to state that, under exiikting rt^lations, no 
captains of Royal Anillcrj' or Royal Enginevn actually 
did retire except those coin|>elled to do «o from ill 
health. The oumbcr could not therefore be diminished. 

Mr Catdwcll summed up liU concltulon:? tn follows : — 

1, That increased promotion for the Artillery and 
Gfigineers ha-s lung been a rcco^nijred nece^^ity, aiid has 
become so more than ever since the abolitifiii of purchase. 

2. That in a seniority corp*. the cheapest and best 
way of accomplisbinf* this object Is by a due proportion 
of ranks, and that retirement should not be reported to 
further tlian is necessary, when that due proportion has 
been already c^tabli.^licd in tlie corp%. 

J, That the importance of the command of a battL-ry. 
whether field or garrison, i* such as to be proportioDcd 
to a held'Officer'a and not to a captain's command, 

4, That it IS impo>»ib!e to expect efhcienc>' in any 
one branch, especially a highly scientific branch, of the 
SCTvice if tlic promotion to be obtained In tliat branch i» 
entirely bdiind that of the other and les« highly educated 
brauchcs. 

5, That the proposed fniroduction of the rank of 
major is necetsary (unletii! retirement were very ex- 
tensively resorted to) in order to jpvc the Artillery an 
approach to equal promotion with the line. 

6l That if the promotion of captainA, tliua shown to 
be ncccsiary, T*'cre elTectcxl by retirement on the present 
organtication, the captains pn^motcd would be rai&'ed to 



* At ihc ftorqmn manrf iTvrri Ihr prfliiedt yfar, [%m vpir 1 ji fvt<)-«ffiG«T* 
of «fl*3lrj and lahmtrr* wl'ilv llu fi^ldoflkm und fim capuiiK iftopnoi 
oaJAi) of .^fiilkfj only iiumbriCKl tvcntr-oec. 
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the rank of Ucutdifint'CoIoncl. and would thu« mi 
the majon of the line. 

7. That whichcvcv way the promotions of the captains 
be effccletl, it mmi of tiecc^tty cause the captains 
promoted to supersede fiome officers of the line. 

3, That such supef5e»ion* howevef, U an Incvftab1« 
con:;oquencc of the existence of difterent lists for pro* 
motion ; and that the existence of such dilTcrcnt Wsts 
inevitable, and is to be preferred oa ^vin^ elasticity to 
the service. 

9l Thnftt supcrse^on. which was the tnofc general result 
under purchase, huts been reduced now to an exception, 
and that the supersession caused by thi« proposal is less 
than that which any other proposal would occasion, unless 
the retirement of younger men from the lower ranks vh«re 
resorted ta 

10. That as betnecn tlie army generally and the 
scientific corps generally it is not a tupersesson at all; 
rfnce it docs not (by itselQ go far enough to taring up 
the sdenttdc corps 10 the lev-el of the army m tlie normal 
ftUt«, 

1 1. That it is to be admitted Chat for a period of about 
two years, the Artillery and Engineers will have a pro* 
motion 5omcvrhat in advance of tlic standard periods ; 
but that, considering the principle on which the arrange* 
ment has been made (viz., the importance of rhe command 
of a battery), and also certain difEcutties ir regard to the 
Indian lists, it waa not thought expedient to delay the 
immediate application of the scticmc. 

tS* That the particular oHwers of the line, on whose 
behalf the objection is made, have been the greatest 
gainers by tiie at of purchase, eapccially in this 

vrry matter of nu; 

Lastly, that tl - nece^ury fbf a reason iDore 

itnporfant than at 4 promotion, xia,, tite proper 
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tactical org&nuation of the Artillery, and that there is 
abundant tcaaon for it in the c&ac of the lifiginccr^s whom 
also it is cvidtrntly nnct'-vwify to p1»c« upon 4 level with 
the Artillery. 

On the i8ih Juae Lord Ablnger moved & humble 
address to Her Majesty praying for a Commi*»ion of 
Enquiry into the alleged injastice towards the captains of 
the late piircha.^ corps occasioned by their proponed 
super^eFJsion by first captain?* uf the scientific corps, and 
that the jjublicalion of ihtt Rciy^l Warrant im the subject 
might be delayed pending the report of such commission. 
This was strOTigly supported by aiost of the mihtar>" peers, 
and although the Duke of Cumbridi^ made a temperate 
and wcU-balanccd apccch in favour of the Government 
pruposa), the motion was carried by a mAJority of three. 

The action of the House of Lords did not receive the 
approval of public opinion. T^^ Timrx oh^aerved that 
the Peers had ihoupht fit, on Lord Ahingcr's motion, to 
obstruct one of the most ur|*ent and B3lutai>' of Mr 
Cafdwctl's administrative reforms. The stagnation in 
promotion in the w;icntific corps had been rcco^ixed 
not merely as a grievance, but a.i bein^ dangerous to 
ihe efficiency of the service. The chief advocate of ihe 
objection wa* an officer of the Guards, a coqi* which had 
enjoyed the luxury of fupene^iiion to exee<SL To the 
supporter of the motion tt seemed quite proper that a 
guEird&man should ftupersede all captains of the line, but 
thai it was intolerable that the ofhcers of the scientific 
corpv should receive rank due to Icn^h of scr^ioc. Ksvrn 
In the line it was thought right that An oHicer should 
MUper^e hSa seniors in his own reijfimcni by mere ri|{hi of 
money. It would i^eem that money could mjkc any viola- 
tion of the natural counc of promotion just, but service 
and responsibility could be allowed no simitar cbim.^ 
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To such comments there coulJ be no answer, and 
Httle surprise was excited by the Sovereign'* reply to tf>e 
afldrcM, which w2b rcid to the Hou^c of Lords on the 
37th June in the foUowmg worcis : — 

''I have been advised that the establishment in the 
Rijynl ArtillcQ- and Roya! Engineers of the rank of 
major, already existirtg in the other branch^; of the 
service, having been decided upon, after full considera- 
tion, and provision having been made for carrying the 
arrangement into cffcci. the rcvocalion or delay of tliat 
;irratigcmmt would be incx[>c(licnt." 

On roccjpt of this message* the adjournment of the 
H011M was moved, and a somc^vhal acrimonious debate 
ensued, but the Gm-cmmcnt could hardly have been ex- 
acted to have given other advice, seeing that the House 
of Commons 41^1 tlic public generally did not agicc witb 
the motion that had been passed by the Lords by a 
scanty majority^ 

On the following day, General Sir Percy Herbert 
moved in the Hou^ of Commons for a select committee 
to enquire whether the intended promotion of first 
captains of Royal Artillery and Koyal Iinginecrs to the 
rank of major was justified by any commensurate advan- 
tage to the public ?tervtcc. The motion received no 
support, and after a vigorous reply from a private member 
(Mr Bemal OsbomeX followed by a bnef explanation 
from Mr Cordwcll, it was withdrawn. 

A Royal Warrant confcrrirt the rank of major on 
the Br9t explains uf Ro>^al Artillery and Royal Kngincers 
was accordingly prepared and sent to Windsor on the 
4th July for submission to the Queen. It »> h;ip|)ened 
that Her Majesty left Windsor the next morning to 
attend a review at Aldenhot, before she could deal with 
her correspondence^ The Warr<mt therefore recci^^ the 
Ro>'al Sign Manual in the camp, the only occasion on 
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which a Royal Warrant was ever "given at our Court at 
AldenboL' 

The promotion of so tar^ a number of officers of 
Artillery and Engineers together did, however, create a 
hardihip in two ways, (131] Owin^ to the ^iieral 
system of army prumotioii then in force, by which every 
vacancy which occurred among ihe general officers gave 
a step of brevel promotion to the senicn- major and captain 
in the army. When the large batch of majorc of Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers should omc to the top 
of the liat of majors, they would absorb ail such promotion 
for a long time. (2nd) There was a considerable number 
of old captains of tlic l:ne, including: many whose promo- 
tion had lagged behind imdrr the cflecls of the purchase 
system, who were superseded by the newly promoted 
officers of the scientific corps, 

Mr Cardwcll tlicrcforc obtained the content of the 
Treasury to the brc^xt rank of major being given to all 
the captains in the army and marine:! ^ho had attained 
thai rank bcfuic the 1st April j86a This measure, 
having recdvrd thr ^p^inival uf the Qiiocn, liaJ llie 
c/Tcct of promoting shout soo captains, and removed the 
chief ubjectiond that had been raised to the establishmetit 
of the rank of major in the Artillery and Kngineer^ 




CHAPTER XIX 

lUPROVEUENTS FOR SOLDIERS, OTHER RHKORMS 

Br tiic cod of 1&72 Mr Gladstones Gotxn-nmcnt bftd 
completed four yc^n of office* and wu beginning to 
experience the unpopularity which orten atlencls a 
Miiiittfy about iha.t ]>eriiwl 

The PnmG MinUter had been twice cbar*^ durinj^ 
the la^t .se:^^ion with an evasion of Ktatutory law; fir^t, 
by his appointment of Sir R. Collier to ft seat at the 
jLidicial Committee of the Privy Counct3 ; second, with 
reference io his appointment of Mr Marvcy to the rectory 
of Ewelme: The Government had Iwen defeated by a 
large majority on a re%oltitian on local taxation mtroduced 
by Sir Mssaey Lopes. The Budget of 1871 had been a 
failure, and thai of I3S72 had not arouAcd any enthiaia^tn ; 
while the general rise >n prices thrcatcred an incrcaw of 
expenditure both in the army aii<i the navy o^-cr which 
the hcAd:^ of those departments could exercise no control. 

Public opinion was irritated by the Indirect claims to 
connection with the AJa^Mia arbttration, and although 
tboflC claims were ruled out by the Geneva Court, yet 
the amount ultimately awarded vr^is docmed to be ex< 
cessive, and the Government had to bear the weight of 
the public displeasure. Numerous strikes, especially the 
i^nkc Ainonj^ tht? Mf^trupolitan Polior. stnd that lunong 
the stokers of the Gas Comiianirs. added to the gens^ 
anno>'ance and d 1. 

In Mr Glad tw, ilie modi important 5iep 



DESIRK TO REDUCE EXPENDITURE ^05 

for n^^ntng public confidence was to cnTcxt n rc<1iictK>n 
in public expenditure. To this end he strongly urged a 
reduction in the army estimates both in men and moneyn 
This reduction was the mor^ pressing because the navy 
estimates showed an increase. The dose of the Franco- 
German War left a stale or foreign relations that was very 
favourable to England as a defensive Power, and it waa 
not LLTi reasonable to expect that snme reduction should 
be made In Che 20,000 men who had been added to the 
army In 1S70. Mr Cardwell wa« willing to meet the 
demand so far as was consistent with the efficiency of 
the militaiy eatablijihmentd, but he wa5 not willing that 
the army should be placed on tl)c low c^tabllnhmcnta 
which had been assigned to it in the estimates fnr that 
year. The growth of the army fcservc allowed in<lrrd 
of some reduction in the Infantry, but the additions to 
those forces which require longer preparation, And for 
which no reserves existed, could not be dispensed with. 
Mr Gladstone viewed the question from considerations 
of general finance, rather than of military' rcquircmentd. 
Mr Ciirdwcir^ cslimatci wcic framed froni the Utttrr 
point of view ; and thr difficulty of tnaking^ these views 
meet on the same plane was eo i^rcat. that it became a 
question with the Secretary of State for War whether 
he i^hould not ask the Prime MinUtcr to relieve him from 
the reaponisibility of aiibmitting to Parliament estimates 
ivhich he would be unable to defend against those who 
eomplained of too much reiluction. 

The army e^tima1e« were moved c^n the 74th Kebniary 
1873, w^*^ Mt Cardwell explained that they had been 
framed on the principle of retaining at the strength to 
which they had recently been augmented the various 
ftcrviccd for which there was no army reserve in rcaKlineu, 
viz. the Artillery, the Engineers, the Cavalr>'. the Aimy 
Hospital Corps and the Army Service Corps. The 
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in&ntfy bittilions at home were reduced to 520 nmk 
and file, with the exception of the Foot Guards wIkmc 
strength WM to be 750, and the fir«t ten t»tutions of the 
line pref)aring for foreign wnrice, whose ttrength vras 
raised, three to Sio ftnd scvea to 70a 

With re^^ard to the Colonic*, the strength of the 
battalions at Ho«g-Kong, the C*pc the Straits Sctile- 
mcnl?!, CcyUm, and the West Indict was fixed at 820 
rank and file ; that of other baltaJioriK in the Colonics at 
fox The eflect of these proposals was that of the 20000 
men added in Augmt 1S70, than recnained >^ 

Artilleiy 5.t94 

Engineers 4lf 

Cavalry 1,870 

Army ScTfict Corps S19 

Army Hospital Corps . . 476 

In^uitry 3^1 5 

Total .... 11,183 

But a^rm thb incicaie there was «ct off a redaction 
in colonial infantry (Ceylon RtAes and Halu FendblesX 
and the return to India of two rc|^menta of Madras Native 
In&ntry hitherto employed at Hong-Kong and the Straits 
Settlcnkciit^. Thi» left the total increase since July tS/o 
at 8119 men. 

The army reserve would not begin to show the retult 
of the Short Service Enliatment Act until 1S76, but it had 
meanwhile been augmented t^ otiier methods, and then 
were, induding the militia reaenr^ nearly 4O/)0o men 
liable to serve abroad. The strength of the militii 
cxdimv^ of the militia rc5cnr, was 99,000 men. 
total number of regulars and auxiliary fbrccs in the United 
Kingdom wa« ^J^^S^- 

As regards the \^luntrrrv the rcCunif for the pa$t year 
aboved a redticti' *ieir total number, but this iallh 

qG in number w Ian cocnpensated by the rise ia 



ARMY ESTIMATES, iSTjM aor 

^[cneral efficiency. In i3G3 the proportion of non-cfHcicnU 
w» 30 per cent ; in 1S71 it w&a 10 per cent ; in 1^73 Jt 
was 9 per cent. The extra efficients, wlio were only 35 per 
ceaL of the fwce ii) 1863, were now 79 pE^r ccitL The 
certitickte of proficiency that wm Zoctitutcd in 1870 
showed good results, No fewer than 10,638 officers 
And nc>n cummi^i(>nod oflicer^ ha<l e;inied the increa^^ 
eaprtation (n'anC in iS7i,ftj]d 11,580 in [^72, Camp« of 
instruction, which were instituted in 1870. were attended 
that /car by [0493 volunteers. In 1871 ihcy were 
aitk'iidcrd by 16,300- and the campof Artil1<iiy VtiluiUeers 
at 5h<>eburyne44 had elicited inoitt favourable nQticc 
3400 volunteers; h;id attended the autumn manccuvrcs on 
Salisbury Plain, where their candact and appeaninee 
attracted the commendation of the regular troops 

Mr Cardwell referred to the progress that had been 
made In carryini^ out tlie Icxali/Jitiun scheme, anri dwelt 
on the special feature by which every regiment of MDitia 
became an integral pan of the raiment of the line with 
which its county wa« territorially connected, ao that during; 
war or timen of emer(^ncy» aoldiers could 5er\-e tn eithcf 
of the line battalions or in either of the militia battalions of 
the regiment to which they bclongod. 

lie emplia:tucd the importance of the localistation 
scheme by cjuoting the words of Mr Pkt in 1803 :** 

''The army must be the rallying pomL The army 
cnu*;t funiifih example, muit afTonl instruction, must give 
us the principles on nhich that national system of defence 
must be formed, and by which the volunteer forces, 
though in a mihtary view inferior to a regular army, 
wtjuld. fij^hting on their own soil for ever>thing dear to 
indtvidu^s and important to a State, be invincible;'' 

As regands coat, the army est imatca shoA-cd a reduction 
of ^^408,100 to be added to the savijtg on those of tlie 
previous year uf £tja2y foo. An increase of prices had. 
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however, added £^^opoo to the vote* for stores and works, 
and the lystem by which the co^it of ^nn^ iminunitioa, 
and ordnanoe stores required by the navy vrzs defrayed 
from army votes, caused sn auj^mentation to those %-otes 
over which the Secretary of State for War could exercise 
no control, And which bad oo relation to the efficiency of 
tlie army, 

Bcudo the increased cx)st of provisions and other 
supplies, due to a general rise in prices, there was another 
L-uTje item of expenditure caused by an increase of pay 
which was included in Ihe army estimates for 1873-/4. 
This was connected with other questions relating to the 
wirlfAH:; uf die individual soldier which closely affected the 
efficiency nf Ihr army. 

One of the most important of these was the discharge 
of men of bad character from the army. The tradition of 
nearly two centuries h^d c«tabli&hcd the notion that any 
man would do for the army, no matter how bad his 
character, because lie would be kept in order by severe 
punishment and a never ceasing; system of «su per vision and 
discipline ftjiinded un the principle of fe^ir When enltiet- 
incnl w!L4 for life^ few but th(i«- who were rcck!c<i*, or whose 
character prevented their obtaining employment at trade, 
were willing to enlist Sometimes men were impre&acd| 
and sometimes criminals were pardone<J on condition of 
their enlisting intoihc army. The presence of thieves and 
other criminals in the rank& naturally tended to deter 
respectable men from cnlistitif;, A in;tn of g<wM^ charartcr 
was somi^times (not always) allowed to purchase his dis- 
charge. It naturally followed that a man of bad character 
was rarely (if e^vr;] diicharged, othcrwiM an inducement 
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DISCHARGE OF BAD CHARACTERS >09 

for soldiers to desert, so that they nii^ht fnLudulcntly rc- 
mlist and obtain a frcsli bounty. To prrvcnl ihi* practice 
a soldier might be sentenced b>* court-martial to be marked 
mlh the letter D. if guQly of desertion, or with the letters 
B.C if ^ity of certain ofTences of a dtiieraccful nature. 
These marks, bcin^ indchblc, would preclufic a man so 
mvkcd from offering himself for rc-cnliMmciiL The very 
fact of a soldier being liable to corpur.U puni^hmcnl, or to 
be marked as above ilcicribcrl. tended to prevent men of 
good character from rnluting. In [869, corporal pLinifth* 
ment was abolished in consequence of a resolution of the 
Houi^e of Commons. Marking was retained, not as a mode 
of punishment* but only a* a precaution lo prevent deserters 
and men of bad character from rc-enli*ting Thi,-* principle 
being accepted, Mr Cardwcirs attention was drawn to 
two practices- First, that men were retained in the laervice 
after being marked with the letter D, Sectmd, that men 
were marked with the letters Q.C in addition to the letter 
D. The latter pructice was clearly inconai^ent with the 
principle andcr which marking; was retained The lirst 
practice waa justified on the i:round that it would prevent 
a man who bad once dc^tcrtcd from a^ln dcKttiTig with 
ft view to fraudulently re-enlisting. As, howeTer^ It waa 
dcsirefi lo improve the cla**» of men who enter the service, 
h seemed to be an anomaly to retain in the ranks men who 
were marked »o as to prevent their re-enlistmeiiL Mr 
CardwelE therefore decided : — 

t. To abolish marking altogether. 

3, TodiM:har)^ from tlie :tcrvicc men of bad cbancter. 

J, To abolish bounty on enlistment and so remove the 
diief tnducemeTit for men of bad chararter lo enter the 
amty,* 

The necessity for the last tncasurc wa& illustrated 
by a cose which was noticed in the House of Commons, 

* Thev thfoe mcrtinirt liail bfcn »<1opt«i] in iSro. 
Q 
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in wfaicb a soldier wms >ppreb ei >ded, three days after his 
oofirtakou, for an oficscc ""^^ii^*^ bcCoie cQlbtrrtcnt, and 
je u tc tttn i hy the civQ power to six months' impmuai* 
ment with hArd labour The AdjiitAf>!>4j<!tiera1 drcUnrd 
to discharge him, oa xix gitvnd that ** there vas nothing 
to iNd'Cua hts coiistuig inlo ***^"*^ nprncnt on niyTiargft 
from ptiKin, and thus obtatping baanty and a free kit a 
vccood time" Mr Cafdwell abo Ibuod that then were 
ISO mat in civil pnsooi whom it wa5 jM intended to 
diachu^c at the end of tbdr sentences, many of whom 
WTTc imprboned for ttro** of ooc year or more for cHincH 
of a nature wh»ch ou^ht to forbid thdr continiiatnce in 
the zrmy, 

in abolishing bounty on eniistOKtit, Mr Cardwcll 
proposed to make up the value to the soldier in another 
way, viz. by rcanar^n^ the rate of good conduct pay 
so as to ^vc an extra penny a day, after two. sEx, and 
twelve ycais' aervke, in lieu of three, eight, and thirteen 
yean' service: At the same time, he aboUsbcd the extn 
penny a day on re-Giga^cment. 

The maintenance of a s>-stem of bounty and ro-cnfiC^ 
mcnt pay under the operation of abort service wotUd kad 
to Tcry heavy charges, whereas the proposal now made 
woukl effect a can?^iderable »ving. Mr CardweSI, how< 
fTver, WAS not prepared to realize thti civing at the expense 
of the M>ldier, and be thet^foce adopted a measure for 
givir^ the soldier the full bene6t of it, and at the same 
time simplifying the cootplicated system under which a 
■oUlicr was iiabie to stoppages (or cost of tatioivL 
Formerly the soldier paid kff hb bread and mcit ration 
whatever was the actual price, up to 6d; but in iS>4, a 
Axed mm of 4|d waA adopted, the co«t to the Government 
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SOLDIERS' PAY INCREASED *n 

the net fUTiQunt to lo^d Mr CardwcU now pro|xj.Hci[ to 
psiy the soldier a shilling a day besirlrs his ration of bread 
and meat^ thui^ adding ijd. a day to his net pay, and 
immensely simplifying the accounts.' This arrangement 
wa^ extended to the militia. 

The adoption f>f a short service term of enlistment 
was also the me^ns of conferring a considerable boon on 
the wcll-cuiiducttd soldier. Formerly, if a sohjier wished 
to leave the army before he had completed the first term 
of his hmitcd engagement, and his character allowed of 
his application being favourably considered, he was 
, allowed hi* discharge upon payment of £20. Under the 
Army Ejilistmcnt Act of 1S70, the period of his service 
with the colours was reduced fnim ten years to six, and 
It was in the Secretary cf State'*; power to allow him to 
go to the reserve at a still earlier period. If he wished 
to get rid of his obligations to the State altogether, he 
was still required to purchase hia discharge; but in most 
cases, when a soldier wunti to Leave the colours, it is to 
support his father or mother, or to avail himself of some 
proffered opening m dvil life. In such cases, a transfer 
to the army rrscr^'e amply meets his needs; thjji trans- 
fer he obtains without mxy cost to himself, while the State 
retains fl fight to his service in any natiortal emctEcncy, 
The old terms of military service were h^ird, rigid, and 
unbending; the new were easy and clastic 

The result of the change was to make the army far more 
popular thaiL before. The htst ye:ir tinilcr the old system 
was ] B6^, when 1 1 .741 a*cruits were raised for the army witli 
bounty. The year 1870 was a year of tran^tion from the 
old system to the new* In the year 1S71, 33,165 recruits 
were raised without bounty, and although the year 1872 
did not present so ^vourablc a returr, yet the numbcf 

^ Tbp nie« given hrrv rt\atc ic thv ptj of « priratp vjlMcr at Infintr^ rrt 
the lim. The Mmc t«Driii uv tfcifcf rc4 oti *ll other »oklUii. 
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was lai In excess of what coiild tuivc been raised if short 
&ervk<r h^cl iH>t lieen Jntroduceel- Before many years bad 
el^Kpsed, the IntpectcJT'Gener:!! of Recruiting viz% &ble to 
report that nearly 40,000 recruits h&d been added to the 
ormy in a single ycv.* So \mt^ a number had never 
prcrjously been rsbed in time of peace. Mr Car(3well w&s 
also able to point to one excellent result oftlic abijlUion 
nf hoLJitty anri thr di«cb-ir^ of had chararler^ viz. thftt 
whereas ihe Royal Commission of tSdo had stated that 
in rS59» 5000 recruiti deserted before joining their regi- 
mcnU, the number in 187a waa lesa than 800k 

Mr CardwcU aUo laid before the Mouse another very 
Important matter tn connection with the preparaCions for 
war, viK, the organization of the duties; which in Gennany 
were performed by the " Chief of Ihe Staff," and the 
Aucccs^ful performance of which by Count von Moltke 
had made hi* name illu.itriijua thruui^hLiut Europe The 
special organization for these duties had never been 
provided in Xlvls country. They involved an accurate 
knowledge of the preparations of other countries and of 
our own, and the possible application of tho^e prepara- 
tJona to every circumstance that might arise, so aa to 
enable generals to act best according to the exigencies 
of tlie case, and ao as to prevent tho.te mistakes which, 
at the uutset of warlike ijjicrationfi, arc sometimes fataJ 
and always difFicidt tn retrieve. 

During the Crimean War, a great want was felt of 
some department in the War Office who6e duly It should 
be to procure mapa and statistical information of the scat 
of war. The Oukc of Newcastle determined therefore to 
establiih a " Topc^aphical and Statistical Department 
of tlie Wiu- OfT d in February 1855 ht placed at 
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the head of it An officer of the Bombay Engineem. In 
April 1S57 that officer died, and on the advice of a 
departmental committee, Lord Pan mure ordered the 
Topographical Department, the Ordnance Survey, and 
the Quartcrmastcr-Gciiciars Military Ucpdt^ to be united 
and plnccd under one hc^d directly responsible to the 
Secretary of State Sonic extcns{on of the department 
took place in 1866^ and on 1st April 1S70 the Ordnance 
Survey was severed from the War Office and placed under 
the Office of Works ; Captain Wilson^' R.E., becoming the 
Director of the I'opographical Department of the War 
Office. In 1871^ the duties of the officers of the depart- 
ment were de6ncd as folIowA 7 — 

To collect and classify all poaafble information relating 
to the strength, organization, etc., of foreign armies; to 
keep themBClvcs acquainted with the progre^ made by 
foreign countries in military art and sciencci and to 
preserve (he information in such a form that tt can be 
readily consulted, and made available for amy purpose 
fnr which it may be required. 

In 187?, Mr Cardwell decided that the scope of the 
department ought to be enlarj^ed, and when moving the 
estimates for tS73 he announced his Intcntior of tranFtform- 
ing it into an InUiJi^cnce Dtfartmati, at iJie hea<I of which 
wa5 to be a general officer who :ihould be free from 
executive duties, but whose function it .should be Co be 
rc^intiible to the Commaiidrr^in-Oiirfand tn the Govrm- 
ment for the proper conduct of what might corstitute a real 
Inielltf^ce Department, ho that, under atl the varying 
circumstances of the country, whenever the Commander- 
in-Chief mieht be colled upon to aolve any problem, or 
consider any circumManccs nhich mi|;ht be of more than 

' Tlif MiUtaiy DeiKli wh jt hijtiicb u\ x\\t Qmii«iiu*wn'Qeiwur» OtTicc, 
« Nufi UAJw^flKA) Sir OhuIc* WlUon, 
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usual importance, he should know where to lay his hand 
on information required by himself or by the Executive 
Government Whatever the matter might be, the In- 
telligence Department was to furnish the necessary informa- 
tion upon it at any moment Major-General MacDougall 
was appointed to be the chief of the new department, with 
the rank and status of Deputy Adjutant - General at 
Headquarters.^ 

Thus was established a department whose services, 
though inconspicuous and not courting public notice, have 
already been of great value to the public It is destined 
to further development and to the performance of duties 
not less important than those executive functions which 
bold a more prominent position in the public eye, and to 
which it stands in the relation of the human brain to the 
limbs of a healthy man. 

The increasing value of the auxiliary forces, and the 
growth and importance of the army reserve, led Hr 
Cardwell to consider the necessity of strengthenii^ the 

staff at headquarters, which dealt with the disembodied 
forces of the Kingdom- The militia and volunteers had 
been placed under the general officers of districts, and 
attached to the new sub-districts, but many of these latter 
were still in process of formation, and the officers of the 
r^u!ar army were almost wholly unacquainted with the 
organization of the militia and the conditions which related 
to the auxiliary forces. The administration and training 
of every militia regiment lai^eiy depended upon local 
considerations, and its transfer from the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county to an officer of the army rendered it 
necessary that special care should be taken in carrying 
out the new administration. 

' Gpnernl MacDougaU's appointment »&» ■ fitting rccognilLon of tbe 
tavuxi he rendered in ibe preparation of ibe LM3diz*Uon Scbeme. 
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The Inspector General of Auxi]£ar>- and Reserve 
Forces S.I the War Ol^cc, who had hitherto been assisted 
by only one officer, w&s now given ihc aid of two officers 
with the rank of Assistant Adjutant-General, and alt the 
business relating to the auxiliary forces was dealt with 
in that branch^ The training and inspection were carried 
oLit locally by the ofUcers commanding districts and 
sub-di^trjcls, but the examination of the inspection 
reports, and the general management of business in one 
branch wholly devoted to the care of the auxiliar)- forces, 
ted to uniformity' of admimntration. and prevented those 
forces From dropping into the secondary position which 
h dpt to be the fate of disembodied troops when their 
interests are dealt with by the sjimc officer who ha^ 
under hia charge the more immediately important eare 
of permanent troops. 

The army reserve was also an entirely new force in 
the experience of the officers of the army, and needed 
careful supcrviaion. There were not wanting critics who 
predicted that the men would never be found when they 
were wanted, or would be of no use if they were called 
out Tboie predictions were not verified. In the spring 
of I SjSt the whole of the dtsl cIomh army reserve, including 
the militia reacrvc, was called out in anticipation of an 
expected war with Ku^ia. Ver>' few men failed to 
answer the summons, and many of these were absent 
from cauHts Iwyond their own control Of the whole 
number, only 2'4 per cent, were ultimately not accounted 
for. At regards their efficiency, it may be sufficient to 
quote the testimony of the Field-Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief as given in a public speech,* in which JliCH. 
said; — 

'' We have been pctssin^ for some time through con- 
siderable changes in the army under the new system 
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of short service enlistment, and we were not aware what 
the exact effect of that system might be; but circum- 
stances have enabled us to test it. and 1 am happy to say 
that the success of the measure has been complete. When 
it was first introduced by my noble friend, Lord CardwelJ, 
I had some doubts whether it would answer, but it has 
succeeded in a manner that neither J^ nor any one con- 
nected with the army, could have expected, 

** I have seen large numbers of men from every portion 
of the countiy, not only Englishmen, but Scotchmen and 
Irishmen, belonging to the reserve, who both physically 
and in every other respect were entirely fitted to take 
their place in the ranks. I can only say, though we are 
supposed to be given somewhat to grumbling, I have 
heard no complaints from any quarter. So far as the 
army is concerned^ it is everything that could be wished." 



CHAPTER XX 



CLOSING SCENES. ASllANTr WAR 



The <le|»arlinniu) mca*iurcs which were carried oul m 
1S73 may be said to have fitly crowmecl the edifice or 
army reform which had engaged ihe unremitting attcrtiion 
of Mr Cardwell during the last five years. 

The same success had not attended the recent efforts 
of the Govcmmcnl. In the middle of the sesfiion they 
sustained a defeat on one of ihciV principal mcaaufcs, the 
Irish Univcr*ity BilL Thr Cabinet at once re-iignyd, but 
the leader of the Opposition declmed to cany on Her 
Majesty's Government in a House of Commons in which 
he did not command a majority, and Mr Gladstone with 
his colle^ues resumed office. His Ministry was. however, 
much weakened by the defeat, and m^rc so by the loss 
of several waU at by-dcctions, nearly every one of which 
wa3 now adverse to the Government. 

[n thete circumi^lanceK, Mr Glad«tone felt that the 
authority of the Government wa^ bo seriously impaired 
that if they could not :toon mend their position, it would 
have to be abai^doncd altogether. The best mode of 
restoring thdr prestige would be by tlur adoption of a 
succcntsful fiscal policy which would throw into the back* 
ground the untowanl trvenls tlial had recently cast a 
diadow over tlie career of hi« Minislry. 

An tncofnc tax in time of peace had been first adopted 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1S42, avowedly as a temporary tax, 
partly to cover a aerioua deficit in the revenue, but 
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principal)' to allow of important fiscal diangcs in the 
direction of free imde. The temporary nature of the lax 
wad indicated by its Having been lm(KMcd in an annual Act 
aincc i860, and the Hoiistc of Commons had uHcn been 
reminded in Budget speeches that the ineocne tax foraed 
no permanent part of the rev'enua The tax stood at iSd. 
when the Gov-emmem acceded to office m iS68,and bad 
been f;radii;tJly brovf^ht down by Mr Lowe to 3d., yielding 
^>,;oo.oocx Was jt feasible now to relinquish altof^ctbcr 
a tax which yielded so large a rcvctiuc? Mr Gladstone 
anticipated a ^uri^lus, on 31&I March 1874, of about 
£^,ooofioo, and he hoped that a reducttun in army and 
navy t^timatcf would enable him to obtain aD additional 
sum sullicient to allow of his swe>epins away the whole 
of the income tax. Hi* operations were facilitated by his 
takinc: on himself the office of Chancellor of the Exdi^^^jiier 
in ?(Ucce3^ion to Mr Lowe, who had become Hume 
Secret a ry. 

When the previous year's Budget was being prepared, 
Mr Cardwcll had resisted the reduction then demantJcd of 
him, and had only yielded under a feeling of loyalty to the 
Frimc Miniistcr He hud brought the estimates for i4^73-74 
down to the level of the model year, 1850-51, with the k>Ic 
addition of the Indian dep6ts, which bad been created 
since, and for which India paid. Those estimates were 
lower by £700/000 than the estimalc^ of 186^^-69, hrsides 
providing for ;Ln exeex« of £$O0flOO due to rise In prices 
and pay. 

For the coming year he had to provide for a further 
rUe in prices, which would cauiic an incrca^ of ^£136,000, 
while the increase of pay sanctioned in 1873 would cost 
;£[ 10,000^ and other iucrcaae9» fur which he was not 
rrr^ixjn^ihlc, would cost ^^fiu.otKJ more Against ihcve hr 
was able to effect reductions to the extent of about 
£i6^fiOO and a diminution of the purchase vote of abotit 
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£300.000. The net result would show a reduction on the 
whole of about £ioOfloo. Be>'onci thU he wa* nol pre- 
pared to go, as he considered that he had alreacly reduced 
the iTien and the money to the lowest point compatible 
with the good of the public service* Mr Gladstone thought 
thftt the grovfth of the army reserve ought to allow of 
A further rc^lucLion being made in the regular forces. 
Bill ;4[>art from the question of a national emergency 
when the reserve could be called out, the home battalions 
had to supply men for the foreign service battalions, 
and Ihcir strength waa already nol more than sufficient 
for that purpose. No further reduction could be made 
in the Indian and colonial garrisons, nor waa it possible 
to effect a saving by reducing ihc number of battalions 
at home, for if that were done, it would dislocate 
the new system and sever the territorial connection 
between the re^lar army and the militia, which was its 
most important featurcn For these reasons, Mr Cardwcll, 
though admitted by Mr Gladstone to be " not an 
extravagant minister," objected to the rrimc Minister's 
demand, and would not give way Tims, on questions of 
financr, an ap^^l to the country hajl becume almost 
inevitable ; and that appeal was made known to ihc public 
by an address to the electors of Greenwich, issued by 
Mr Gladstone on the 34th January 18^4 

The result of tlie general election gave a majority of 
Rfty to the Opposition. The la.-«t day^ of Mr Gladstone's 
ministry were neverihclcii brightened by a gleam of 
succcHH, which, however, eame too late to be of any service 
to them at the polls. 

During the year 1E73, the British Government had to 
iindertrLkc an expedition to the Gold Coast to repel an 
invasion of the A^ihantii. The Dritish and Dutch settle- 
ments on the coast were formerly so intermingled as to be 
aconiinual sourceof ernb^rrasHinent, and a partition of the 
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between the two countrtcs w&s ciTcctcd in 1 868. 
The portions C(?ded to thr ntilch did nnt wiUingI}' sabmit 
tn tbnr authority, and a nrw Convention w» nude in 
1871, by which the Dutch 3b;indoncd to Great Britain the 
whole of their rights on the coast. Before the Conventioci 
vru ratified, an vftumncc was so^tcht and received from 
the Kinff of Aahanti that he had no ckum on the Dutch 
aettlcmcntA of Elmina. Neverthelcas, In December tS^i. 
he il«;«patched from Knmjis^ an anny of ^njooo men to 
invaric the British Protectorate. Having defeated the 
Fantis, it attacked Elmlna* but was repulsed by the 
seamen and mannes of the fleet, in conjunction with the 
colonial forces, under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel 
Fcsting, Royal Marine Artiller)'- ^hc force at the dL^pcx^l 
of the British only siiHiccd. however, to hold the forts on 
tlic coast, and the Ashantt army coiitmiicd to overrun 
the Protectorate, so that the trade of the Ketll*rment» wa« 
practically destroyed. In the&e circumstances, the question 
of liendinf; a force to capture Kumaaii had to be con* 
sidcred^ U was evident that native lc%ics alone would not 
be sufficient for thb purp^K:. and that the expedition 
would need to be stitTcncd by a nmall force of British 
soldiers. White troops could not. however, operate in the 
rairy ftcason. and before sending ihem It was necessary to 
have a report from a competent military officer, who would 
also make the necessary preparations for their reception en 
tiie coafit. It wa* therefore decided that Sir Gi>met 
Wotaclcy* should be appointed Governor of the Gold Coast, 
and invdtcd with chief civil And military control of tho 
operations to be undertaken. 

It has oftein been said that officers ha^i^ owed ihefr 

advancement to private or timily mfliicnce; This hat 

probabl)' been the case to some extent in all armtesv 

Whatever it may ha\^ been in ticne pa.'it in the British 

■ Hoik' Fd<f M«fth<^ V^vami Wob«ky. 
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army, it wa^ not &o m the c^se of the brilliiot young 
officer who was «clcctc<) tr> Icrid tho A^hanti expedition 
The aon of a major who <ltc<J while bi^ deleft tion was giiily 
seven /cars old, Garnet Wolddcy entered the <irmy an un- 
known young oflFtcrr, devoid of fill family or [irofcftftioiial 
influence. While still an enaign of a few nmnlhs' service, 
en the way to join bis regiment in Burmah. he volunteered 
tc lead a storming party, and was severely wounded. For 
this service he viSls promoted into an<jlher rc^mcnt, 
whidi cfiablcd him to take part in the Crimean War, 
where he was Again nevereiy wounded. In the Indian 
Mutiny he bore a distinguished (jart, and again id the 
China War of iS6o In less than nini* ycrarw he had 
been four time* promoted for distinguished service in 
the field. When war appeared imminent with the United 
States in |S5u Ucotenant-Coionel Wolselcy was selected 
fur stalT employ in Canada, where he was chosen to lead 
the Red River Expc^Jition in l(^?o, Tlic success whidt 
he achieved on that servici^ and the ability which he 
displayed in the management of it, brought prominently 
before the public the qu^litiei^ which were already known 
to hia brother ofHoers and to those under whom he had 
ierxcd. He waa made a K.CM.G-, and appointed an 
Asststai^t -Adjutant-General at ticadquartcrs, where he 
w>on acquired the confidci\cc of Mi Cardwdl, to whu«c 
reforms hr ulTLirded si valu^blt; and effective Mipport. 

When diJTlcultics arose at the Gold Coa$t, Wo'^eley 
prepared a Memorandum on the military situation, which 
Mr Cardwcll sent to Lord Klmberlc^ with a note, saying ; 

" Sir G. Wolbclcy, who 30 sucoessfully went to the Kcd 
Rivef, Is now ready to capture Kuma»u', Pray read hiit 
paper;' 

A few days later, the Go\<cmment dcddcd that the 
writer of the Memorandum would be the best man to be 
entrusted with the management of affairs at the Gold 
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Coafit, and Sir Ojunct Wolsdcy, having been givco the 
\aca3t rank of Major -General, left Encland on the 
itih September i573. Accompanied by twenty spcd^Uy 
selected offitera to asalsl him in hia preparations. 

The Government had no desire to send nn cxj^dition 
to Kuma^si if it could be avoided, but it was neee?«ary 
not only to clear the Britiali Proleciorale. btit also to 
secure «oire guarantee against any future in\'asion of the 
Aah&ntis. If an cxpodition into the interior should be 
found nccca^^ry. the employment of some white troops 
as a backtwnc to the force, seemed indispensable. The 
climate, ho^^ever, would not admit of white troops being 
landed before 15th No^-cmber, Pcndinjr the recdpt of 
Six Garnet Wolstlcy* report, every preparation was made 
for the despatch of three Briti^ Kejipments. The foUow- 
\ng Memorandum was submitted by Surgeon -General S>r 
William Muif of the Army Medical DepatimcnU 

I. The succc^ of the expwlition, medically considered, 
will depend chieAy on the <)ual[tv of the troop* cmpk)}'od, 
and the expediticut witli which the o^xrr^tion in conducted. 

3. Officers and men should be picked and medically 
inspected, 

3. Tlie troops mast not be kept idle in crontports 
olT the Coast They should not arrive there until all 
preparations for a forward movement have been made. 

4. Once landed, they should be pushed on as quickly 
as possible to Kumft^si, and, the object of the expedition 
attained> as rapidly withdrawn. 

5. The best season of the year ^louTd Ije selected, 

6. All sanitary measures as to food, water, clothing, 
shelter, ^ck transport, prophyUctic^ against malaria^ etc, 
should be taken in time, and tlw means of receiving and 
rapidly removing the sick to England, proWded. 

7. A *M>lid el«nenl of success will condst in there 
being no stint of money. 

Sir V uir'& su^ettimis were implicitly followed, 

Thou^ iti(»n was on a small scale, never waa 

there a Uion of administrative foresight and 
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success, without which the losses might have been very 
scvete, as there was much jtickncss. The total number 
of deMhs frum disease Hiri(iii|> ihc white troiutt wa* forty. 

It docs not fall within the scoiit* nf this his.l<>ry to 
narrate the details of the success whfch ;ittended tlic war 
in Ashantt It is sufficient lo say that in five monihi after 
EaadJng at Cape Co^st C^tle, Sir Ganet Wolsdey had 
brought the expedition to a successful conclusion, and bad 
falsincd the pessimist predictions of »omc who said that 
the Government had mjicakulaled the pro|x?rli(jn uf the 
waf, and had mismanaged lis conduct. It %iis mure justly 
declared that there had been "few expedition* in which 
British troop* earned more legitimate honour." Before a 
report of the success of the expedition reached England, 
Mr Gladstone's government bad quitted office in conse- 
quence of the adverse results of the general election of 
1874. and the ?utmc day on which the news of the capture 
of Kumas&i wa^ inadi^ known, witnessed tlie publication of 
the Htt of the new Ministry. 

It was truly said that Mr Cardwell's last act as Minister 
of War vjts to make an effective use ol the army he had 
diligently rc-oi^nized, and the following extract from a 
letter written by him to Lord Northbrook on the day 
before he gave tip the Seals of ORice, testified to tlie 
efficient it^ite hi which he left the War Offica 



[EXTRACTj 

"It would gratify you If you could see the workine of 
the War Office, a^ it has come out of the cauldron which 
you IxJiled, It moves like a clock, and now that our 
administration has come to a dose* the exprc^&sions of kind 
feeling on all sides arc most agreeable, and, f am sure, 
atncere. How it works for a mllitar>- purpo^ you have 
accn in the case of the Gold Coa^t Expedition. Dr Hume,* 
to whom next to WoUete>' our grcaicst debt is due, 

^ tkpmy SuEciuD'GcJicrd A. D. Itum?. V.C. the ptva^l kfo^ici] 
04«tr ttriLh thr Kipedilion, lie wti rmiJe a K.C.U. for IrU tmion. 
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returned the other day invalided, and we asked him 
whether he could detect any defect in our home amuige- 
ments. He said none. Precision had anticipated cvery- 
thir^ that could be desired, and if it were to be done over 
again, he could su^^est nothing difTercnt How was this 
accomplished ? Not by any knowledge on my part of such 
affairs, but by the simple fact that, having an admirably 
oi^anized office, 1 sat at the head of the long table with 
the chiefs of all the departments round it, stat^ what was 
wanted, and let each chief, all acting in ccHicert, conduct 
his own department in respect of those wants, each rcfemng 
to me, or I to him, as occasion require 

" I have been sadly visited by sickness ; not indeed in 
lay own person, for I was never better. But at one and 
the same time> while the expedition was at its height, 
and the estimates were being prepared. Storks,' Vivian,* 
Egerton,* and Howell,* were all reported very seriously ill 
at once. Yet, notwithstanding all this, we have gone on as 
smoothly as if we had had no absentee, 

"To-morrow I give it up, after more than five years' 
tenure. Depend upon it, the work you and I have done 
together will soon vindicate itself, and wisdom will be 
justified of her children." 

Writing again to Lord Northbiook a little later, he 
said : — 

" Vou and I have great reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the result of the Ashanti Expedition. We were told 
that we had disorganized the War Office, and reduced the 
army to a force ' that could not march/ 

"For the first time in history-, the selected General sat 
down at the table in the War Office with the heads of the 
various departments — the Secretar)- for the Colonies and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty being present — and made 
the arrangements ever>^ one of which resulted in complete 
success." 

The expedition was carried out at the moderate cost of 
£goo,ooa Without any desire to institute an invidious 

> Sii IL Storki,SamTor-Ge«nlc/tlKOrdiBDc«L Died 7^ Septnabct 
1874, 

■ Hoc J, C Viviui, Under Secrecuy of SIkIc 

■jcMTil Efitrtcn, MOitaiT Secrettiy. Died iTth M»j 1874, 
>vdl, Diitcioc of Contncis. Retired in l374. 
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comparison, this cost may be contrasted with the expense 
of the Abj-ssinian expedition. No doubt a larger force 
was employed on that occasion, and for a somewhat lon^tr 
period, but its coat wa:^ ;£8,6oo,OOOh 

The Ashanti Exjicdition wa^ on a small scale, but 
it was a difficult service perfonned In an unknown courtry 
where European troops had never previously served, A 
single fault in any link mif^ht have entailed ^eat cost, 
or caused a great disaster; and credit was justly due to 
those whose labours had created an efficient Instrument 
for (trniy administration. 

With this service Mr Cardweirs laboars came to an 
end. On the 20tli Fehruaiy 1874, he surrenderet! the 
seals of the War Department, and on 6th March he was 
raided to the Feera^ aii Viscount Cardwell of Ellerbeck 
in the county of Lancashire, 



NOTA.— tt does not fan within th« tcopc of ihts work tociprai 
any uplulua on points wh«r« I^ml C^rdweirs Kuccmon cnajr liave 
departed from tho Unci bid down \jy hjRii It h due, 1io»evcr, to 
Cnlnnel .Stanley (tinw E^rl of Derby) and to Mr Childer*, 10 recognltt 
the good work done by them in building on th« foundntions which ho 
budlujd 
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CBWERAL REVIEW OF LORD CARDWEU-'S MILITARY 
POUCT 

Ik i863, when Mr Gla<l!^orc*ft Govcrruncnt came inl 
nfHce, there could not be ^^id to be iiny syfttcm in the 
nulitary admniUtratlon of the country. 

Tho regular army was under what was ooimnonl/, 
though not accurately, called a *dual"* Go\-cfnmcfit ; for 
though, no doubt, the Secretary of State as the or^pn of 
the Cabinet could assert a supreme control, yet as Tar aa 
oEganixation was concerned, the civil portion ^^ils con> 
ducted by the Secretary of State in Pall Mall, while 
the executive authority was exerd^ by the Commander* 
in-Chicf at the Horse Guards. Communications between 
theae two of^cc^ were conducted by official correspondence, 
juat as between any two offices of the State, which were 
entirety independent of each other. 

The jtnxiliary forces were not subject to the Com* 
nnandrt-in-Chicf — nor even the rescTAv* of the army** 
but were under the executive direction of the Inspector- 
General of Reserve Forces, who reported to the Secretary of 
State The Lord Lieuterant of each county, and not the 
Sovereign, (ja\'e commissions to the officers of these forces. 

The supply and man iifactu ring departments were 
under the control of an oHicer called the Control ler-in- 
Chief, whci a\%o rc^iortcd to the Secretary r>f States 

The amy was dispersed in many CoIonieSj and the 
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lorg absetic* from home which was the necessary coii* 
secjuence operated very prejudicially upon recruiting- 
There was fio real rcscrie composed of men liable to 
serve abroad. This could only be obtfLincd efficiently 
by a system of short service. Such & system, passing 
men tlirougli bhc ranks and after n few yeant' training 
sending them to civit life uiicler an engagement to return 
to the colours in case of emergency — in short, auch a system 
as prevailed in Prussta, with the variations necessary for 
a voluntary servico^was the only mode by which an 
efficient reserve could be provided. 

The estimates of 1869 were laid before tlic House of 
Commons within a few weeks after the Government was 
furmwl. There was ni>lime for imy definite scht-me to he 
prepared. But while a saving of more than a million 
was effected, chicily by the reduction of troops in the 
Colonies, the general principles of the reform subsequently 
achieved were laid down b>- the Secretary for War in two 
speeches, which he delivered in the House of Commons 
during that session. 

But m 187^ while a second million was redncM, Th«* 
Horse CuanJiFi was united with the War Office, and 
by uri order of Her Majesty in Council the relation of 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Secretary of State n-as 
for the first time defined, and short service was introduoed. 
The result of the operation* of the War Dcpajtmcnt down 
to the end of the session of 1870; rV. to the time when 
all F.uri]|>e was startled by Ihe outbreak of the Fnmcu- 
Gcrman War, wa* as follows, vh ■- — 

1. Two millions had been taken from the estimate. 

2. The authority of the Secretary of State over the 
whole of the military administration had been definitely 
Kltled. 

3- Short scivice wiUi a view to a reserve had been 
instituted. 
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4, A Royal Commission had been appointed to 
examine the question, how far in the event of the 
abolition of purchase the over-regulation payments 
made by officers ought to be considered to be entitled 
to compensation. 

At this time an animated debate, occasioned by the 
outbreak of the war in Europe was raised as to the 
■1 efficiency of our preparations, and Mr Cardwell ^ clearly 

showed that those preparations were greater than would 
have been the case if such an emergency had arisen at 
any previous time since the reductions which took place 
in 1815. 

The occasioni however, admitted and required an 
entire review of the whole military system of the country ; 
and on the assembling of Parliament in 1871, Mr Cardwell 
proposed and carried, after long and obstinate resistance, 
the Army R^ulation Act 
This provided for : — 

1. The abolition of purchase in the Army. 

2. The transfer of control over the Militia, Yeomanry, 
and Volunteers, from the Lords Lieutenant of counties to 
the Queen : thus settling a controversy, which had sub* 
sisted from the time of the Great Rebellion. 

3. Control over the railway system by the War 
Department in case of threatened invasion. 

Concurrently with these organic changes, various 
additions were made to the more highly trained portions 
of the army, r>. the Artillery, the Engineers, and the 
Supply and Hospital Corps. 

Military manceuvres on a great scale were for the 
first time held in the autumn of 1871. Those held at 
Salisbury in 1872 were without doubt the finest military 
exhibition that had ever been seen in England. 

In iS72j a scheme for the combination under the 
' lUourd, nth August 1870. 
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Seeratasy of State of all the forces, regular and auxIUaty, 
whether with the colourfi or In the reserves, was laid upon 
the tabic. This scheme involved the division of the 
United Kingdom into seventy districts, each unde; an 
cxpcfienccd aimy colonel, in whom was vested the 
command aiid inspection of the whole of the auxiliary' 
and reserve forces in the district, as well as of the niideuK 
of regular forces immediately attached to bis own depfit. 
For the sccomplishnient of this scheme a sum of three 
and a half millions for building at the several depots 
VMS ^uthori^ed to be tailed by loan. 

In TS73, the addilior of an Intelligence Department 
completed the scheme of the Government The duty of 
that Department was to combine all the ir^formation which 
miijhl from time to lime be requisite lor His Majwty'* 
Government or for the Commandcr-in-Chief» so tliat 
complete prcparatton might always cxi^t oi\ p^Lper for 
any action at home, or for ary action which ft ts at all 
probablt^ may b:? refjuired in any of Hts Majesty's foreign 
poudstons, or abroad. If, for instance, an invaftEon of 
this country were threatened, there should be found in 
one hand in tbe Intelligence Department complete Informa- 
tion as to the numerical foicc of every kind in every part 
of the country, tlie means of supply and transport, the 
works most dc?*jr?ible to l>e executed, and the means 
most readily available, »o that witliout any time lost in 
deliberation immediate orders may be gtven (or all the 
msasures necessary. 

The result of the whole wu that a aystcm wad intro- 
duced, where no system could be said to have existed 
before ; and that a force could be called into action, and 
kept in action rlthcr at hnme or abrnad, in which no 
comparison could be made In respect of any force which 
had existed in any former time of peace; while the sune 
foundation was laid of a syittecQ oi rcscnxa, which was 
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calcuUted to fill the <ountry Id a few vearB with men of 
an 9ge for service who h^d been trained to aims in the 
fCEuLirancy. 

That cxpcctatkm was aftcrwarda Hilly rcaHxcA On 
the 1st October ]Sp9« the army reserve numbered 81,135 
men. During the earlier Plages of the South AGrkati War. 
about 64,000 of these were ordered lo Join the co^r% 
and of that number only ro} per cent- were abcent, 
When Mr Brodridc moved the Army E^nuCes on 8th 
iiarch 1901, be said : " I cannot help feeling that wc oax 
30Oietfain|r tu Lord Cardwel!*!* memory, in view of the 
MX to which wc have put his great rcrofoiK in the cpun« 
of the last few months. After thirty years that syslcm, 
with but tmall modification, ga^■e nc Sopoo reservtets, oT 
whom 96 or 97 per cent were found efltcientr and has 
enabled tu to keep an army of tsoyooo r«^tara in the 
field for fifteen months" 

But it was somethtnc more than $ox>oo trained 
soldiers who were givxn to the army by the Act of 
iS/a Under our system of volurlary enlistment, recruits 
have to be enlisted at an age before they ha^'e entered 
upon a re^lar trade or calling; consequently the ranks 
of the anny are flUed with unskilled labourer. The 
men who \ca\x the army to ^o into tlic army reserve, 
sue ab5orbcd into regular civil cccupationSr and when 
m:;il1ei] lo tlic cqIouts tJiey rf;jain the Anny as ^killcsi 
labourerft. This was found to be of the greatest vahie 
to the army tn South Africx Thoi^ who have served 
in the field know the diRicutty that has always been 
experienced in landing men who arc skilled tradesmen, 
During the late war. c^^ry trade and calling was repre- 
sented 111 Ihc re^iervi^t^. A% an in^tanci:? may be ctted 
what tMrfrurrcil dimng the march from Blocmfonteln to 
Johanntnburgp when ft was necesfiary to make a railway 
deviation at Kroonstodt owing to the Boers having dc- 
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atroyed the railway bridge over the Vahch River. Tlie 
infantry regtmcrils of the 7lb f^fvision furnbhctl nearly 
twu humJrttl men, more or le?*s rxperienccti in plAtc- 
bying, whow labour afforded tnost useful aid to the 
Royal Engineer! vrho were charged with making good 
the deviation. The men were all rcscrvistSp 

The purcha» system so largely affected the personal 
intcresti uf thusc dasacs who possi^sscd gicat social mdu- 
CAce. utid wlm were clovely mtmected with Members 
of P^irUament, and the content for its abolition wa« so 
fiercely di^tputed, tliat tlut measure is more c\ose\y 
associated than any other with Lord Cardweli's memory, 
and some imaginary idea that he carried out a measure 
hostile to the intcrcsU of Uie ofilccrs may still be found 
boating in tlie mmds even uf thu&c who would ^trcnu* 
ously oppoMT the very idea of reverting to the former 
syfitero; somewhat after the fashion of those sentimental 
Jacobites who still weep over the deposition of James 
11., but who»o actions wjU certainly never endanger the 
crown of Edward VII. 

Lord CardwcU's memory should rather be revered 
In that be did not fear to itndertakc a i:ost)y and un- 
pt^ular task, from which his predecessors had recoiled, 
and by which he secured ver>- liberal terms to those 
whose interests were aflfectcd, while thro^ng open to 
the educated youth of the British Empire a career that 
enables them to l^e a ^are in a service which is 
a«»a<:lated wilJi tlie ancient glories of the nation. 

But though that reform loomx large In the history 
of Lord Cardwel]*s administration, it should I'M be 
allowed to obscure the ^lid benefltft of the more 
important measures which signalised bis tenure of 
office Of these, the formation of the army reserve 
by means of short service enlistment, must stand Srat 
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and foretDOsL^ Without that measure, no efforts which 
this country could have made, would have enabled her 
to emef^ with success from the South Afirican War. 
Though ndtber he oor any other English statesman 
e^er foresaw the possibility of such a large demand 
beii^ made on the British army, all the more credit 
shouM be given to a system which enabled Great Britain 
to call into action, and keep in the field for over two 
years, an army containing isopoo regular troops. For 
that act alone, I>xd Cardwell's memory ts entitled to 
the grat^iil recognition of his countrymen. 

The imion of the militia with the Udc, and the affilia- 
tion of the volunteers to the regular army, have been 
the means of increasii^ the efficiency of the auxiliary 
forces, while strengthening the regulars in the recent war, 
and it may be justly claimed that Lord Cardwell's object, 
that the whole of the f<xces supported by votes of Parlia- 
ment should be welded into one harmooious whole, has 
been folly attained 

The regiments of in&ntry militia i^ch had always 
been looked upon as a nurseiy for the line in time of 
war, and which had r^ularly supplied the ranks of the 
army during the war with France, now became battalions 
of the regular regiment assigned to their county; the 
whole being fcmned into i^ie administrative brigade, so 
that all the officers and men of e\-er>- battalion at home 
might feel that their first dutj- and the primary object 
of their ambition oi^ht to be the keeping up the fighting 
strength of their foreign battalions in the highest state 

> Tbc penooiJ Ld^okcc cntdscd W Lord CiriweU in Tbc faniatifai of 
tbe RfKTvc u DMlkurd h\ ihc &ct tbmi ii AndilT iikcnxd is Dombri cmch 
jcv that he miuuDHt in 'jGhx- Aficx be left, its (TO«lh cosed, aad bf ttt 
Jmhomij 1S76 ii hid »c?q:1t ^thw br i^iS lom- In dai wm* ibc Short 
ScfTice Aci begui to opente, uxl 10 crate lamutkanr an Anaj Rescnr, 
vtbch tbenct^wnrd bcnued npidlj dll ii uuincd the aambcn kv which 
the/' ^DCDcd. 
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of cfficicncyn U was hoped Uiat the territorial regiments 
might become as homogeneous as arc the regiments of 
Fuol Guards, among whcun no question has ever arisen as 
to the propriety of using the battalioiLS at humc to fccc! 
the battalions in the field. 

The formation of a lai^e army rcscrvG had become 
a necessity, but such a reserve could only be formed 
by a system of enlistment for short service, and that 
system was a practical impossibility in conjunction with 
an oi^am7-ati(m of reyimcnls in »nglc battalions. 

Ev^n before the Fiilistmcnt Art of iS/o, the o[xrration 
of the Limited Service Act of 184? was bi^inning to 
make it^lf felt, and the depAt^ of regiments abroad had 
swelled to an inconvenient size, being filled with men 
unfit for India from various causes, yet having ro place 
in any regiment scrying at home. The expense and the 
xva^te of the exUting system was becuming pn:>hibitivc. 
Although the double battalion regiments had net been 
worked on any refpilar system* in some cases both 
battalions of a regiment being abroad, in others both 
at home, ycl it was observed that when one battalion 
was abroad and one at home, the waste of the foreign 
battalion was mitigated, as the men who were too old or 
too young for India could join the ranks of the home 
battaljcvi. The adoptirm of an universal system of 
double battalion regiments was therefore an inevitable 
conclusion, and the necc^Aity became stronger when it 
was decided in 18S1 that no soldier under twenty years 
of age should be sent to India^ The adoption of ttiat 
rule resulted tn an incirasc of establislimcnt for the home 
hatt;t1ionK and the tncluvicn in their ranki of a pn^poTUJer* 
ance of younj; soldiers under training for foreign service. 

I'he n>-3tem by which every regiment has always one 
battalion at borne and one abroad, has also been of great 
advantage to the officer^ who aic now able to exchange 
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between home and foreign service without going to a 
fresh raiment which entails expense and loss of rank. 
The result is that regimental exchanges, which were so 
much deprecated by the advocates of the purchase system, 
and which were, in fact, a great feature of that system, 
now rarely take place,^ 

As regards the rank and file of the army, Lord Card- 
well was the first Minister who insisted on the dischai^ 
of men of bad character, and he enabled that to be done 
without inflicting a heavy pecuniary loss on the public This 
measure alone has been of immense benefit to the anny- 

There remains to be considered the departmental re- 
organisation which he effected, and to a departure from 
which, may be attributed some of the difficulties that 
have since arisen. 

The creation of a separate Secretary of State for War 
in 1854, and the placing under his direct control all 
the military departments except that of the Commander- 
in-Chief, was bound to pave the way for still further 
unification. But this would necessarily bring forward the 
old contest between Parliament and the Crown, What- 
ever desire Lord Cardwell might have had to refrain 
from raising such a contest, it was impossible to avoid 
it with the newly reformed Parliament of 1S68. Those 
of the present generation who are not old enough to 
remember that period, but who remember the halo that 
surrounded the last fifteen years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, cannot easily picture to themselves the antago- 
nistic spirit that animated some prominent members of 
the Parliament of 1868. 

On the one side, objection was made to anything that 
would imply that the Commander-in-Chief was subordi- 

^ There wtrfl only eight c:(dnmges bclw«a officers of different regimenti 
during th? iwo youi, 1903 and 1903. tn the 7"^ i^7^ ^he nunbcr of 
exchanges wot 57- 
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nat« to the Secretary of Stale for Wtr; not indeed In 
the ^rcvtU sense in which the pleasure of the Crown is 
conveyed to every public departmcrit, and which inu£t 
be signified by a Secretary of State ; but in the sense of 
departmental subordination, On the other side, h was con- 
tended thirt the aulhurity i^f the Crown could only be 
exercised through a minktcr responeiWcto Parliament. 

The otijectLon to placing the patronaj«6 of the army 
at the disposal of a inembcT of Parliament had been 
recognized in 1854, and no chanifc was made in the 
existing practice whereby the discipline «f the .trmy, thiU 
is to say, the reward and punishment of all military 
eraploy&, remained with the Comm.tnder-in-Chief. 

It was in accordance with this decision that a stipple* 
mentary patent was isr^ued to Lord Paninure in May 1855, 
chaining him with the administration and government of 
the army and land forces of every kind, " excepting 50 far 
;is related lo and Cfsnccrncd the military command and 
discipHuL- of ihuse forces, aa likewise the appointments 
to and promotions in the same." 

Thia matter came under the consideration of a select 
committee of the Hoa-bc of Commons on Military Orf^aniza- 
tion in i860, who Atatcd in their report, that previous to 
thifi there had been no limitation in the patent to the 
powers of a Secretary of State; he 11 removable at 
pleasure, but while he holds the Seal of his office, he 
is responsible for the acts of the Sov^erelgn, and ad- 
ministers the Koyat authority and prerogative, which are 
delected U^ him without reserve; and that the tenure 
of his ofRcc is by seals rather tiian by patent. 

The patents i.tsucd to Secn^tarics of State had uni- 
formly been couched in general terms, simply nomifiatlng 
them to the office, without limitation of powera. On the 
abolition of Uie Board of Ordnance in iS^$, when a 
separate and supplcmentmry patent was issued to the 
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SccreUfy of Sutc for Wiir, that patent contained for 
the firet time the special rc*er\THkins wUkh Havc htxix 
tpecl6ed above. The Committee considered that the 
supplementary patent waj- not needed. It did not 
tt^olve the Secretary of State from his corutiCutional 
responsibility in regard to all matters where he is the 
Minisiter by whom and thruugh whom the commands 
of the Sovereign arc rtceived antl given. 

The Committee then considered the <]ucsdon with 
regard to the relative position and power of the Com- 
mand cr- in Chief and of the Secretary of SUlc for War, 
on which point they took the evidence of the Dtdce of 
Cambridge; of Lord Panmur^ of General Peel, and of 
Mr Sidney Herbrr1> They reponcd that niitwitluland- 
ing the resen-alions in the patent, H.R.IK admittrtl that, 
with respect to commands in chief whether at home or 
abroad, with respect to the civing away of rcpmeni*, 
and with respect to promotions, the consent of the 
Secretary of State for War vraa invariably obtained 
befurt* afvjHiint merits of this docrtpliuii were submitted 
to Her Majesty, [f a diflcrenre of npinion should arise, 
the decision must rest with tlte Secretary of Stale, who 
is the responsible Minister, llie rcser^-ations in th« 
patent therefore seemed to be inoperative, and had not 
introduced any change in the practicaJ working of the 
^stcm Dc&>re the miicffi of the varioiis powers in the 
hvid uf the fvccretary of State tot War, they were con- 
fided to three diflermt fttinistrrt The conlroUing |iowers 
were then distributed, now they u-ere united. 

The Committee also fully invcetigated the question 
the reservation with regard to discipline, and the usage 
cooocming fC the U^iie of the scpplcmcntaiy 
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patent With regard to control In matters or discipline, 
Lord Panmurc staled: "Though ihc Secretary at Ww 
had nu (Hiw<tr, llit Sixrclary of Slatr for War and the 
Colonies might have done It if he had chosen. The 
author! Ey of the Secretary of Stale, I apprehcn<I, Is 
paramount at all times-" The Dake of Wellin|:ton had 
p^c^-iousIy expressed a aimikr view, [t seemed therefore 
thftt the reservation in the supplemcniary patent had not 
barred the constitutional control of tlie Secretary of Stiitc 
with respect even to thr discipHnc of the army. 

In i86i Lord Herbert^ died, and Sir George Cornewall 
L/evn% was transferred from the Home Office to the 
War Department. Being already a Pniicipal Secretary of 
State, no nctv patent was issued to tiim/ but in view, 
apparently, of the rcacr^-alion in hia predecessors supply 
mcntary patent, he submitted to the Queen and ubUtnet! 
Her Maje^t/s iignattire tn a flotument, hy which the 
military command and discipline of the army, lo^^ether 
with all appointoaenCs to and promotion in the same, 
were excepted from the deportment of the Secretary 
of Stite for War, subject, however, to the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State for the exercise of the rcryal 
prerogative' This document was countersigned by Sir 
George Lewi«, but lie took no further »ie[i with respect 
to It, nor was it deposited in the office, tt was never 
seen by hiA successors, Earl de Grey, the Man]ui5 of 
Hartington, and General Feel, In t663 it wa^ casually 
found among the papers of Sir George Lewia, but Sir 
John Pakinglon took no step in reference to it, and he 
quitted office before tJ>c end of llial year, 

1 Ml SLdntj Hcrbctl had htxa cicaloJ Lat4 Hvi^n iJ La in td6t. 

* Xht tMW <tf K pArmi fu BftnuLiiiH* diimniiniiAl in bII St4-ir<trir« d 
SW*r ■■■ oaaioqacocv dl n Sccrvuiy H ^tmtc ^tthnitig 10 }*y the Utt Sm a 
pKienE, 90 tht c'^uad iliAi a SKtrtUff oT Sut* holdi «Sc« " bf vfoli ratUr 

" Pot iliU docnncat tec Fourih Afjpcndii. 
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When Lord Cardwdl camo into officfl he found thia 
document in existence, und he »hovrcd it to the Dtikc 
of Cambridge, who had not previounljr sceii iL U tms 
aI,\o laid nn the (able of the HotiKc of Commons, and it 
c^tme under the coiisidenitton of the Go^'emmcnt, who 
were adtnsed that the document ^'^ not one of contintuDg 
obllsration, and that the principle of undivided responft* 
biUty rcjnuncd in full force. They held that there wu 
not In prfncLpIc any dua] government ot the sumy; that 
upon tht; SFxretarj" nf Statr> the person wbo^ for tl>e 
time being, has been intrusted by the Sovereign with 
the Seals of office, and upon him alone, rests tho sole 
redponsibilicy for evcr^'thio;* that la done and for cvciy- 
thini; that is left undone. 

But although there was not in principle and in theory 
any dual government of the army, there wax in practice 
a duality which was adverse to the public interests. The 
question was how to commit to the Commander-in-Chief 
the diitcipline and the promotion of the army, while yel 
preserving to the Secretary of State that supreme 
authority which attaches to the holder of the Seals, 
and that rcspoiiaibllity to Paiiiamcnt which the Con- 
st it uci on Imposes. 

It appeared to Lord Cardwell that the best course 
was to make a statutory distribution of the duties of the 
War Department This was effected by the War Oflice 
Act of 1870. under which Act and subsequent Orders in 
Council, Parliament and the Crown concurred in vcsiJr^ 
the direct and immediate control of every branch of army 
admmistmtioTi in tlie Secretary of State ff»r War, The 
actual administration was divided between three great 
officers : 

I. The Officer Commanding- in -Chtefi in charge of 
the combatant ftnattru/ of all regular and irregular 
foroci. 
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a. The Surveyor-Ccrcral of Ordnance, under whom 
were all civil ftdminittrTLtive do tie* except the Pay 
DepartmcTit, with the puidiasc, construction and charge 
of cnaicfia]. 

3. The Financial Secretary, who was rcsponwblc to 
the Sccrrfao' <^f State for the esttmatca submitted to 
Parliament, with the appropriation » accounting, and 
audit of all fund* voted thereon, and who also controlled 
llic Army Pay Department 

Thus was the <juestion of the Royal Prerogative with 
regard to tlic command of the Army placed on a conrtitu- 
tional basis, "The General Commanding-in-Chicf was 
formally declared to he a subordinate of the MinistCT of 
War;"' and that Minister was declared to l>e the 
channel through whom the Sovereign's commands were 
to be conveyed to the army. 

All militsiry wfirV hltherlo doni^ at the War Office 
was transferred to the Horse Guards, both offices bcin|f 
made one, so that correspondenoe t>etween the two 
offices should cease; it bcin^ dearly understood that no 
question should arise to prevent the Secretary of State 
from sending for any officer or any clerk iD any military 
ofRcc, If he wished to examine him on any question of 
doubt 

Under the former duali^ of arrangement the officers 
of the military department were, under their immediate 
chiefs, responsible only to the Commander-in-Chief; 
and the Sccietary of State waa precluded from seeking 
their incJiviilual opinion on any matter. The ccmlinuance 
of such a »)'stcm, after the tranter of all the military 
work to the Commander-in-Chief, would have made 
him the i"3le arbiter of questions for which the Seeretaiy 
of State was held rcRponfiiblc* 

Under the British Conatitution, the Secretary of State 
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■t ncccMarily a Member of I'^rliam^nt, atmI must usually 
be a civilian aiid therefore without that sort of knovr* 
ledge that pertain:* to a life npcnt in the military scivica 
This is an unavoidable result of our Faitiainentaiy sysitsn, 
and as it con\6 nut be changed, It vivs nccaaary to make 
the best arrangement for working it To this end. It 
appeared to Lord Cardwell that the Secretary of Stale 
should surround himself with the best ofiioers in the army 
as the heads of tlic various departments, m> that aflci 
freely consulting them, he could form a sound jnd^icfil 
and come to a clear conclusion upon Uic great questtun* 
submitted for his decision. 

While unity of direction and control h e^^entlal for 
pmcticul efficiency* it mu£t be combined with division of 
labour, and it was l«ord CardwcH'f aim to distribute the 
work under the three great adtninistrativc officeni, in 
branches, each of which should have at its head an ofTicet 
who should be acquainted whh all the detarlt of the 
deparCment which he administered. By this mes-Ds^ 
responsibility could be brought home, la pursuance of 
thift poUcYrhe cstabtiahed a Director- General of Military 
Education, thun placing the que^ions relating to the 
qualttications of ofBcera for hrst appointment and for 
siibi^cquctit promotion up to the rank of field ofTiccf, In 
the hand» of a general oHicer whose rank ^v'ould be 
su/fident lo give authority to his office. The Auxiliary 
and Reserve forces were similarly placed under a 
general officer, in a separate branch which looked after 
the welfare of all the di«^mbodicd troops in the United 
Kingdom* By the formation of the Entclligcnce Branch 
he eittablifilied a department hy which the Commander-* 
In-Chirf ;ind the Secretary nf State might be kept con- 
stantly informed on those matters that were necessary 
to enable them lo form a judgment with regard to all 
questions whether of olTencc or defence. These three 
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branches were added to the Military Dtrpartments, &nd 
were pl.iecd onder the Of^cer Commanding -in* Chief. 

Under the Surveyor-General of ihe Ordnance were 
acparatc branches, each under a re.Hpon:)ible head. 

t. The Commissariat Dcp^irtment, under a Director of 
Supplies and Transport- 

2. Stores and Mtirjitinn* of War, under a Director 
of Artillery and Stores, with competent as5ihtant5 for 
eacli subdivision. 

3. Clothing Department, under a Director. 

4. The Department of the Inapector^Gcncra! of 
Fortifications, containing the two ?<;paratc divisions of 
Barracks and Fortifications, each under a responsible 
head. 

y Contiact Department, under a Director, 
In this way was created a chain of responsibility which 
enabled the Secretary of State to obtain any detailed in- 
formation which he required, and at the same time to 
bring home the responsibility for any shortcoming 

la abolishing the dual government of the army, 
a favourable opportunity- was oflfered for efTedlng a 
reconsUuction of the War Department upon a sound 
principle. Lord Cardwell had stated his intention of 
taking the Board of Admiralty u the model for the 
future government of the army ; and he c&rricd this out 
by distributing the arimrnistr^Ltivc duties umler separate 
oMoers, each of whom had a definite responsibiliiy for 
the department over which he presided. For the con- 
sideration of ^rcat quct^ticm^ these hcad^ of dcpartmenU 
met in council, but ihcy had not tlic same position which 
the Lords of the AdmiraJty ha>-c under dietr patent 
Hence we see thjit while a new First Lord has to follow, 
to a great extent, the general policy of the former Board, 
a new Secretary of Stale for War is expected by the 
public, and therefore thinks it necc*»ary, to have a policy 

Q 
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of hb oivn; and the administration of the War Depart- 
ment lAck« that continuity of policy whkb is »een at 
the Admiralty, and v^hich it wu Lord OrdvteErs aim 
to esUblish for the army. Had he remained in of&oc 
as long as Lord Bathurst did,^ he might have cstatn 
lishcd the War Oflicc on a ba^is so lirm that it 
would not have been OLsy for a siicccnsor to have ovcf^ 
turned it. 

But although the army and the navy might tbtu both 
be admtnidtcrcd on the same prindplec, Lord CafdweU 
wa.^ of opinion that something more was wanted to cruurc 
a perfect co-operation between the two services. Aa be 
expressed it in his memorandum of 5Td December t86d, 
the safct}' of the countiy, in case of war, wau!d depend 
not oi: the efficiency of either branch separately, but on 
the comlnned efficiency and united action of them both* 
With this end in view, Lord Caidwdl held the optrdon 
that while the War Office and the Admiralty should each 
conCtnuc their separate administration of the land and 
sea forces respectively, each under a Cabinet Minutn-, 
they should botli he subject to one SetrKlury of State, 
a Ministirr of Delenc^ ivhuse duty it would be to co- 
ordinate all the forces of the kingdom. He foimd that 
when any question arose between the t^-o services, or 
when any matter was in (Question in which both were 
concerned, there was no one to decide bctnccn tbcin, 
except the ?nme Minister, who was not really in a ixnitjon 
to give a ^dentine decision based on a proper t<nowtedge 
of the merits of the case. This defect has since led to 
the constitution of a Council of Dcfei^ce composed of 
Cabinet Minister;! whose function it h, presumably, to 
deal with such matters But this is obviously an imperfect 
arrangement, and does not secure co^opcnitioii between 

' Kmi\ ikUigm WM SemiUf of Qws ttx Wn and the Colomca ftM 
i8t> to lSir< 
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the two services* This question 15 so imporUnt that it 
cannot be treated in a cursory manner. It is «uflicicnt 
lo say hero that it had tioi cscaprd the Attentfcii of a 
statesman ao p^l^emm<^ntly practical as Lord Card\i^I.^ 
In his administration, Lord Cardwell alv^'ays preached 
the "gospel of cfHciency.'* He was ever ready to avail 
hinuclf Kit tlic advice or opinions of experts not connected 
with the War Office, but he never parted with the 
control to irresponsible persons. Nothing can be more 
fatal lo the efficiency, the discipline, and the mcraU of a 
public department than to confide to those wlio arc not 
subject to the head of that department^ the power of 
practically controlling the manageEncnl, Such action 
may ohlain the tctnin^rar}' a]tp]an?«tf iif ilUinfonned critics, 
hut it leads to extravagance and to wcalcne^$, where 
econoTtiy^ stability, and strength arc essential for the 
public good. He wished to fill the War Office with the 
bc5t men lie could find, whether soldicm or civilians, but 
he expected them to work with him and in subordination 
to his policy, it was not that he was not attentive to 
uutside mtidsm; on tlic contrary, hU old frirmd and 
school -fellow. Lord Sdborne, said that "he sometime* 
watched too closely Uie currents of public opinion"; but 
he certainly did not yield the reins to every passenger 
whc had a fancy to drive The tc^mony of an experi- 
enced Under Sccrctafy was that^ of all the Seactaries 
of State under whom he; had served, "Cardwell alone 
both did his own work thoroughly and saw thai rvery 
one else in the office did the same.''' He endured with 
calmne»; and courage the attacks made upon him by 
many who knew little of his policy* including some 

' ThA lt,ili> ihii tidk rii-|i[ ii) nf ULe |mi«tt*h&«n Triom ihefACl thir wh«n 
ih« bit W4f hrok* cnil, no instnwtiOAt wtra ^tui lo IIm CMuaundai* «itTi«f 
of dM HDiy 01 dic wry, Sudi « dccQuuuiiw ooald buJIy hare occuncd 

> *■ McmonnU, Pcnoiul *ad f^ttkal," Ewl of SelUciM. 
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bcloaging to the scnicc whose wd^rc uid efficiency 
will h\% >o!c Aim, 

Lorrl Cardwcll'ft connlant stun w» to have a thoroughly 
efficient army, fitted Tor the objects for whkh itic army 
jfl maintamcd. Those object* were to keep eilident and 
at full strcTif^th the f*:^fTi9on5 cf India, and of tboee 
colonics in which troops arc mamULDcd for ImpcriaJ 
purpoaci ; to be able to send abroad, in case of necessity* 
two arifiy cor|LH cadi coiuiAtiii^ ijf 30/xxt men with mnety 
guns ;* while tn case of an tnvaMmn, Mich -4s wa^ threatened 
by Napoleon In tS03, 4C)o,cxx> men would ha^-e beeii un 
af ma to repel the invader. 

The war ot 1S70 brought into the forei^und the 
weak points of the militaiy machine, and the contest 
with regard tn the abulition of purcbaM: put tlie courage 
and endurance of the Secretary of State Eo a test to 
which a Minister U rarely exposed. He was the butt of 
every attack, but when he had withstood these, and 
the building, whose foundation he had Iaboriou*Iy Uid 
during ihc first three years of his tctturc of office, was 
beginning; lo show itself to public gaze, the voice of 
criticism died aw^y, iind the ;iiJmtiiUtrAtLui) of the War 
Department became a source of strength to the MinicCry 
during tbetr declining days. 

It was Lord Cardwell's earnest deicire to see this 
country propcs ly dclcnded. Efficiency and economy should 
majcli hand in hand, and neither ^ouid take precedence 
of tile othcr> Mr Glail^tone has recorded in his private 
Journal tn iS6\, when he wan ClumcHlor of the Exclkequer 
and a reduction of the navy was urged by him> how 

Ta1merstofi[IVimcMintstcr}criitci£cd, Lord John [Foreign 
SecTctaty] protciled, and CaidwclM t think, went further 
than either. Never on any nngic occasion since this 

* VVjihthcffiavi^cf lie Aioj Ravrrr, (I ituuM bonmc |)C«ftiblt lo put 
n ttM « jrd Annf Coffa of tht vm* «i«ngtb. 
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Government was formed has his voice boen raised m the 
Cabinet far economy.''^ 

If by economy Is mc&tit reduction nt any pricc^ then 
the observation may have been correct ; but Mr Gladstone 
made a mort just rt-mark when Lord Carclwell ojiposed 
tlie reductions demanded) of him in 1874, that he was 
"not an extravagant Minister" 

It would indeed have been ungrateful not to have owned 
this. Lord Cardwell left the army climates in [874 at a 
lower figure than when he assumed oflicc in iS63, nnd 
yet he had increased the strength of the army in the 
United Kingdtim by twenty -five battalions and i^fi field 
guns, while the army reserve available for foreign service 
had been raised from 3545 to 35»905 men ; so thai a far 
larger force wa5 jivailable for field service, thougK the cost 
was not {greater. Nor was the saving due to an improper 
economy in the vote for stores, as had been suggested 
by a prominent critic; for his successor, Mr Gathomc- 
Hardy, ^ hen moving the army estimates on 30th March 
1S74, said, "we find that the supply cf stores is so full 
and cfTicieiit that we can dispense with the payment of 
jCioo.ooO under thia head/' 

The quciiti^jn of stores is always a diAicutt one on 
account of deterioration and charge of pattern. Lord 
Cardwell's views were that where time entered into the 
element of supply, those risks must be endured ; but 
where It was only a question of money, and the articles 
needed could be obtained immediately on outbreak of 
war, though perhaps at an enhanced cost, it was better 
to (ufTcr the extra cx^icnse whrn the necessity arose. 
Where time and money both entered into the question 
then the articles must t>c kept in store so that the risk 
may not be run of their not being ready when wanted. 



>4iS LORI> CARIWELL AT THE WAR OFFICE 

Every ralDctioa in the estimates was caicfully con* 
sidcrcd oa its own merits and witfa regard to the general 
cffidenc>- oi the serrice. ^lien greatly pre s sed at the 
ead of 1873 to coake further reductioas. Lord Cardwcll 
could not look at it fitom the point of view of the 
Chancellor c^ the Exchequer. As well ask an engineer 
who has calculated the strain to whidi his baDding might 
be exposed, to fKmmi*Ji its strength as thcie appeared 
no prospect of a storm. He felt that the anny stood 
at the lowest point compatible with efficiency, and be 
declined by further rcdoctioas to incur the risk to which 
the coantry m^t be exposed on some nationa] emogency. 
In his * Life of Gladstone,' Mr Horiey has done josdce 
to Lord Cardweirs memory when he says: 

" The most marked aHmio«.>fuiTiii> peribrmance of Ui 
GUdstoDc*s great Goremroent was the reJcvm and re- 
organiiation of the army. In Hr Cardwell he was 
fortunate enough to have a pnhlk senrant of the first 
order, not a politkal leader nor a popular orator, but 
one of the best disdplcs of Ped's sdiool ; sound, careful, 
active. dntL and with an enl^htened and independent 
mind admirably fitted for tbe effective despatch oj 
business.'* 

Another puWic writer described him as " an excellent 
specimen of the old-fashioned tj-pe of Er^lish statesman 
and admir.istratur industrious^ dear-beaded, and extiemel) 
sagadou j^" ^ 

The H-ork which he pcdbnned was described by Mi 
Gladstone in a speech at Greenwich in the following words 

"No man who es^er hdd the se^ of ofBce sina 
the SecTetar\- fL>r War was established, has done so mucl 
for the ref^jrm and effidaK>' of the army. He will Icaw 
behind him a name entitled to the a{^>roval and gratitudi 
of the country'/ 

> Tit TEh^ itA FefaraH7 iSSfi. 



MR GrADSTONE'S TRIBUTE uj 

The efficiency of his dcpartrncnWi rc-c^ani nation wa* 
pot to Ihc test in 1883^ when an expeditionary force was 
dcAptitchcd to Eg>*pt, at ^hort notkc» under the lame 
distinguished soldier who had led the Uritish forces to 
Kuinasai. The successful result of the Egyptian campiaign 
of 1SS3 not only enhanced F^orH Wif-iclry')! reputation 
in the eyes of Europe, but also greatly raised the prestige 
of the W<ir Department in the opinion of the publico Mr 
Gladstone waa again Prime Mmiitcr. but Lord Cardwell's 
health in i^So had not admitted of hb rouming office 
He was nol, however, forgolien in the hour of victory, 
when Mr Gladstone wrote to him the following letter : 

"10 DowNiKG Street, WinTKiiALU 

" Mv DEAR Cardwell,— 1 write a hasty lite to con- 
gratulate ^t^a on the spirit-stirring inlcllleencc from Egypt 
whtch ha£ overflowed u^ like the wave^ of a risifig tide for 
three successive days, and which amounts, aocordlnff to 
every appearance, to a termination alike rapid and 
successful of the War in I^gVpt. 

" In his noble songon the ' Battle of the Baltk^'Campbd], 
our T>Tt4;uA, stay^ : 

" * L«i at think of those who ftcep. 

Uy tby v^ild and tlorTDy «t««p, 
SUtawn.' 

"Happily, there arc but few of our countrymen con- 
tributors m the 6e1d to this gi^^t work of whom we 
have to think with these mournful associations* 

"But we mn-it and do chfnk of npr who, far at thin 
moment from the tumult of our labours and our joy», 
laid in other year^ the foundations of this great success, 
by hia enlightened, couragoou*, and indefatig;ible work 
in the rc-orgHnizatirm of lUr. Bnti^nh army. 

" J rejoice at tins important juncture to render to yoo 
the tr^tliznony at once, [ hope, of an old friend and 01 an 
Impartial witoets^— Belkn^e me always, inoii sincerely 
youry, W. £. Gladstone. 

The Viscount Cardweu* 



■48 I-ORb CARDWKLL AT THE WAR OFHCE 

Thirty ycArs ha\-c pasicd »mcc Lord Canlwell left the 
War Office, Nine SocrrUrics of State ^ have since been 
responsible In turn for that cffidentadmfnffitr&iicnon wbkli, 
after al), the tuccets of ;iny system, however excelleni, must 
depend, and for adapting it to the new requireoients of ai 
I»lcr ^aeration. It is no part of the present undertaking 
to diseuM. or even to record, any changes made. 

But now thcjc h af^ain, as there has been before, mueh 
talV nf rtrvoluiitmiiry rcforinx These will, mi ilntiht, be 
dfscusscd upon tbeir merits. With the aid of the evidence 
taken before the Royal Commi«fiion on the late war in 
South Africa and of their Report, tJic public will bave 
mcaat of judging bow far our failures were due to fauUa 
of sy£tcm, and how far to matadmini^tratian. May tt Dot' 
be adileil, liow far ia the public thcm^ves, and to ncir 
liaHiamenlary system of party [wiUtJci? 

The purpose of the foregoing pages has been to set in 
the dearest light—to a great extent in the light of Lord 
Cardwell't own papers and tpeoches— the fundamental 
pfuiciplce of the present organization, in contrast to what 
he found existing, and to whatever may now be propuwcd 
to take the place of tlic system which he, after much con- 
uderation, thought best. 

■ Gtihomc tltnJj, Sui;lcy. ChOdns, Rutil^ttAi V< II. Snilb (tvkvl. 

Cuaj^bcU-Bttuicf maa Umlcch fjuubope. Lacudownc^ Sctidilck, 



{Nora.— Thtaa p«(9t hid foae lo pT««t before the publicaoon of 
lli« rkcw War Office Scbffn« on jsi Fcbnury, 1904.) 
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THE ARMY 

I 

It will, I sHppo^ be aclcnowlrdgw! thrit the most im- 
portnnt acimiri3trati\"c question for the new Gcvcrnmcnt 
will be a fcvicw of the two great spending Dcpnninents, 
the Army and the Navy ; with a view at once to increased 
efiitiency iind In ^liininishetl expeiulilorc. Not even the 
frrcat political question of the day will cast this adminis- 
trativc question so far mto the sh^idc, as to prevent its 
being a question of cardinal inaportance for the Govern- 
ment. 

1 propose to deal at present with the Arm>' only. 
Fourteen year* ago, the o!<l Aystan broke down : and 
in the middle of the dlwsters so occasioned, the new one 
was ha5tily established in it5 room. 'Ihat new system 
wai; examined in jS6o by a i-ery strong CommUtw, of 
which Sir James Graham was chairman. When he liad 
concluded his l^ljonrs, speaking to mc of the War Depart- 
ment, he said: " t a«mre you the only word which will 
describe It properly Is ' CJiaffS.'" 

[t is not surprinrg that he should have said so; for 
no prirctple has ever been clearly laid down for the 
f^uMance of the Department, The Patent of the Secre- 
tary of State contains an exception, which, according to 
I-onI Panmure,* is nnncccn^ar)- ; the effect of which is 
diFcrcntly interpreted by Lord Herbert^ and General 
Peel:* which, according to the Duke of Cambridge, is 
inoperative; and of which the Committee, in a paragraph 
au^gcilcd by Lord Herbert, haH ^^aid t *'lliat 111 wliatever 



* Rrpc^r, iS6r), Q, 4& 
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docwiicnt the reservations now in these patents be tc- 
conJed, tbe wording of them should be reconsidered and 
the limitation be more accurately defined, in consonance 
with existing usage, so as to avoid the anomaly of usage 
and the cx^endes of the Serrice, necessitating the exer- 
cise by the Secretary of State of a direct authority beyond 
that which the reservations in his supplementary patent 
by its letter imply." 

The idea embodied in the Patent is that of separating 
tbe civil from the military administratioa, that part which 
concerns Finance from that part which concerns Discipline, 
and placing tlie latter in the hands of the General- 
Commandiog-in-Chief, the former in the bands of the 
Secretary of State for War. 

E^ht years have elapsed since Sir James Graham's 
Cfwunittee made its Report It seems to me that dis- 
satisfection has been steadily (^ the increase, that the 
ministerial contradiction has culminated at last in the 
discrrepancy which exists between the Treasury Minute 
CHI the appointment of Sir H, Storks, which was laid on 
the Table just before Parliament rose, on the <me hand, 
and the Royal Speech proroguing Parliament on the 
other, and that the new House of Commons will require 
from the new Government that plain and intelligible 
statement of the principles on which the War Department 
is founded, which has been so often asked for, but has 
never yet been given. 

I contend for the principle of plenary responsibility to 
Parliament on the part of the Parliamentary head of that 
Department; and, consequently, for the absence of all 
reservations express or implied from the authority of that 
officer. 

I think It is impossible to contrast the evidence given 
in i860 by Lord Panmure, General Feel, and Lord Herbert 
on the one side, with that given by Earl Grey upon the 
other, without feeling that compromise was the animating 
spirit of the former, clear constitutional principle of the 
latter^ It is, I think, equally impossible not to feel that 
tbe public sentiment of 1868 is entirely different from that 
of lS6o-, that palliatives will no longer be permitted, and 
that the Reformed Parliament, resoh-ed to obtain tbe 
greatest amount of efficiency at the smallest cost, will 
require a complete reformation of a system now univer^ 
sally pronounced to be unsatisfactory. 
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From the beginning to the end of hU evidence Earl 
Grey lays tlown that it i^ " radically impossible to divide 
the admini^tratjon of the Army into two parts,"' and that 
ihi^ attempt to do su creates in the Army "that state of 
confusion which ha* for many years existed in Girrymg 
on our service, and disEnist of tht civil authority which 
has neceitsanly the supreme controln" 

All tlic evidence which is printed in the Blue Book, 
and all the experience of the ititerveninf* years, as well 
03 the reason of the thing;, tend, in my opinion, to confirm 
this view; and this noiwith?^ landing that the cxaltcid 
rank, combined with the personal qualities of the Ficld- 
Miirshal Commanding-n-Chtcf is calculated to reduce to 
a minimum the di^culties of an imposMble position. 

For this principle, then, I contend, viz. that an intelli* 
gible foundation shall be laid for the f-ovcmmcnt of the 
Army; and that the superstoicturc shall be built up in 
conformity with k. 



II 



Farl Grey proceeds to apply hi» principle ; and I think 
his application is practical, and might with advantage be 
adoplti. Without raying that the prc«mt constitution 
of th« Board of Admiralty is not susceptible of Improve* 
mcnt, he maintains that the principle of it is riirht. He 
regard* it at a great executive dci>aTtment, of which not 
pi^icy of any kind, but simply admijii^trativc eKCcUcnce> is 
the aim and object. The employment of the Anny or the 
Navy ia a proper question for the Cabinet ; in caie of war, 
priin;trily among the members of the C^biiicl, for the head 
of tbe Government The proper task for the head of the 
naval or military Department h itimply that of raising 
the Navy or the Army to t*ie highest possible state of 
efficiency, of which the means placed at hia disposal by 
Parliament, on the reonititi^in of the collective Govern- 
ment, will admit Considering the vast importance 
of eaeh of these two services, he thinks the head of each 
should be a member of the Cabinet ; but he seeti no reason 
why cither should lie a Sevet^ry of Staie^ or why the 

• CommtiEM, iMOh Qi. $34^, £361, 5361. 
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dcdstons of the Cabinet, approved by the Soverefgn, ibouli 
not be conveyed to each of the^ btsids of Departments hf 
the SecrcUry of State for Foreign, oc for r>oin(Stic, or for 
ColoniaJ. or (1 presume, if Xh^ ca.-% smsc) hr Indian aJTsin^j 
ax the caju: may lie. 

It is scarcely necessary to pursue the subject into 
detail, sincir in the main the constitution of the BoaTd of 
Admiralty, thoU[;h with aome practical improreraeni 
would be preserved, and would be the model adopted for' 
the future government of the army. 

1 do not observe that Earl Grey was asked* or oflei 
h?s opinion on one point which seeois to tne to be of fii 
importance, viz. this, that In case of war. safety must 
depenti not on the efficiency ui either brajich of the 
service separately, but Ofi tlie combined efBcaency and 
united actiofi of them botti. 

The orders which the So%"CTcisn would gi\-e through m^, 
Sccn:tar>' nl Stale nu^flit, aa it apiiears to me, to come from 
one single jiuthority. >~.^ from the Cabinet, and above all 
from the head of the Cabinet, to the head of the Navy and ] 
to the head of the Army ; and neither of these officer! ' 
ought to be the MiniMcr of War, in a higher sense than 
his colleague, who should prenide over the Matter service; 
1 hope Mr Kinglake is mistaken in the extraordinary 
passage in which he asserts that the Duke of Ncwcasile 
privately, and without the knowledge of Sir James Graham, 
cnc»juratjc<l I-orrl T,>'(jn* to disobey the [Jrdcrs of Sir Dean* 
Dunda^ ] but such a stJLtcment is sufficient to suf^cst the 
possible mischief of an i]l-a\Mgned rcUlinn in time of war 
between the Secretary of State for War and the First Loni 
of the Admiralty. 

r am fully conscious of the great Htfficuttles which 
surround the question of which I have thu» trcaitcd ; but I 
lic-lievr thr time for parleying fs pa«, and that the oflJy 
safety he* in dealing with them without tear. 1 do not 
believe that iht new P>ir]i;iment will accept from the new 
Adfniniitr^tioD an ambiguous uttcnuice on the subject. 
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There is "pr^jbably no part of the whole aystcxn of the 
Army which will not be dmwn inu> debate as icwn ai the 
estimates arc discussed^ 

It has been the custom to say th.it practical effidcTicy 
must be preferred to theoretical excellence, und tJist any 
cliangL"s which are iiilri.idiicr_ti must be gradual. But I 
doubt vcr>- much whether the p3ea of pmciical efficiency 
can be sustained ; and whether ihft time has not arrived 
when wide and extensive changes will be imperatively 
dcmaudec], and will ntect with ]cs^ real npposllion than 
measures of a temporising and palliative character. 

It is now seven or eight ycar^ since Loid Palmcriton'i 
Cabinet, following the advice of the Duke of Somerset's 
Commission, reidved thnt the principle of sclcalon should 
be applied to the Lletilenant-Colonclcy of a regiment^ 
tn lieu of the principle of purchftsc '1 hat step, however, 
hat never yet been tikcii ; and it muy, I tluMk, Ik- doubted, 
whether Lord Grey wad not ri|;ht when he said :^ ''If you 
touch the system of purchase at all, it would be Wtscr to 
abolish it altogether/" 

It mAy very well be that the llou^c of Commons will 
be indulgent to a new Ministry proposing the army 
estimates of the now coming year ; ^nd will wail till l$'t> 
for a complete exposition of its policy with respect to the 
Army, But even if this prove to be the case, I still expect 
th^t the following subjects, among others, will be brought 
into debate, and that somcthiriK more than a merely 
passivi^ altitude will be required concerning them from the 
minijicrs ol the CrowHn 

I. Ap^Miinlinenl anJ promotion of officers, involvhij; 
purchase, seniority, selection, military colleges and ex- 
aminations, and the relation of higbly-educatod officers 
to thoi^e who may be promoted from the ranks. 

z. Recruiting ; and this will raise the question whether 
sendee is to be for a long or short i^^rlod ; wh<riher tliere 
shah not be a very considerable change in the proportion- 
ate numberi of men serving in the Colnnies am! of those 
serving at home — with a special provision for India — 
whether after a nhurt tser^ice In the Jirsl army, the aoldfcr 

> Purthua ComniuiQn, 1(57. Q* 40&1' 
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shall not pass into a second army, with gradations to the 
mere militia, etc, etc, and interconnection of all services. 
3. What inducements shall be held out in the way of 
(l) Civil Employment 

(2} Retirement, etc., etc, for officers and men : and 
herewith the great question whether the distinc- 
tion between the Guards and the Line is to 
be preserved ; and if so, whether the Corps 
d'^lite shall not be a means of stimulating 
energetic service throughout the whole army, 
and of retaining for a longer period of service 
the men thought worthy of being selected for 
that corps. 
This is a very formidable array of questions. It is 
wholly beside and independent of such questions as that 
of the position of Sir H. Storks which Mr Disraeli thought 
worthy of a place in the Queen's Speech, but which, in 
view of such questions as these, becomes a mere detail 
I do not raise such questions as these, proprio tnotu, and 
from any fancy of my own. I believe they will raise 
themselves as surely as the estimates are proposed : 
and that it is absolutely impossible for any Liberal 
Government to decline the thorough investigation of 
them. 

KC 
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Wak OrMCB, 

Sjr, — \ have latd before ihe Kingj'ojr letter of 31st day 
of J&nu&ry. containing i report 0I the ISoftrd of General 
Officers on a mailer fefcrred to them by HU Majesty In 
my letter of 3rd day of October last, touchlnif the difTcrcnt 
prluea In be uivf^u fur cuminitoMm* in W\v. iKXXwy- in csi^rs 
where lie ahall pieaac to allow Ihcm to be 3oId The 
Kmg entirely spj^rovcs the said Rc[Mirt, an*l every par- 
ticular therein contained. Hii Majesty commandi me 
to express hb perfect satbfaction to the ofiiccr» who have 
aligned it, and to acquaint them that he will order what 
they recommend to be invariably ubnervcd for the futurCi 
under pain of his highest displeasure. 

Having now finished whnl I am commanded by the 
King to commuriiciite to the Board, I take thin opportunity 
of conveying throu^jh you, Str» to the eencrab who com- 
pose it, some thoughtJs on a matter of great importance 
to the n^imentfi they command, and indeed, to the whole 
army. 

Colonds frcqiientlv recommend that officer* in their 
rcapecti^^ corps ftbould iclt commi^aion^ wfiich they did 
not buy. Long and faithfitl service has worn them out; 
they have familic:^ the eldest in each rank arc able and 
willing to purchase, Tliey all de*erve prefcnnent, which, 
in time of peace can scarcely be obtained any other way. 
In *hnrt, the got>ri nf thr cxir^vs, merit, and hnm^iiity all 
slronKly plead for the indulgence which is reccmmended- 
II 1^ no wtjndi^r that tliese ailments have so frequciitJ/ 
succeeded when any one of ihem would be sufficient 
induccm^mt, if there were not another aide of the cjuc^tion. 
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Oflli<%TS who buy arc permiued to sdl ; men irho find 
than^lves growing <)U1 or mfiroi, dbpoew of their com- 
iniaaiofls, wTitcli ure |iitn:b;iseil by Uic youiig and the 
healthy; and thua what h&£ been once bought continues 
for evGV at sale, especially in time of pence except now 
and then tn a case of sudden or unexpected deiib. The 
consequence oJtcn is, that men who come into the aroiy 
with Ihc warmert di^poMtionB to the service, wb<we buiU 
ncAA bccomcA their plcafiure. who difttingubb ihecnsclved 
an every occasior that olTcrs^ arc kept all thdr liTes in 
the lowest rank.-5 because ihcy arc poor These meritorious 
tiinixT^ Imvc (iftcti th« cruel murtiricdttoii of M:Triii£ thcan- 
selves commanded by yourfj men of opulent familie^^^ who 
came much later into the scnice, And whose fortunes 
have enabled them to amuse chemselved frequently e)&e< 
where ; while the other5> continually at quartern, have 
done the duty of thoinc genUemen, and Imvc learnt their 
own. 

Flagrant abuse? M^1dom grow up at once, but arise 
from circumstances wbo«c connc<itiences were not fofft:scen. 
The fir^t time n commissiuii is suMt It b almost alwa)'^ 
bouf^ht by a good officer, the next in succesfion. He 
afterwards ask'3 to sell. The cor|« w changed ; the senior 
officers have merit and long service, but they have no 
money; this circumstance docs not prevent the transac- 
tion, ard the commission U purcha^e^l, perhaps by the 
youngest, least steady, and least experienced of thai corps 
or of *omc other, to the infinite distress of many tie^rrving 
men, and to the great M;andal and detriment oE the service. 
Ltkf.' cfrcmnstinites ha|)(>en more or less every change, 
and bnng with them the same dtstrc^ and mischief. 
Each fresh comnission brought to market muttipfics 
both, and, therefore, instead of Increasing purchases, they 
cannot be loo much lessened, so fai' as is consistent with 
the trvafjable practice of the army. 

That coloncb of rcgimcTit5 should not attend to these 
consequences is not matter either of n'onder or blame. 
Thctr care is extended no farther than to their own corps, 
and while tJie>" command it ; but ilic officer of the Crown, 
who is intrusted with the important charge of the whole 
anny — a body wluuc probable dur;ition inmiitcly exceeds 
the short space allotted to individuals— cannot be too 
vigilant* lest cunfmcd temporary convenience or compas* 
■ton should produce genend permanent miKhicf or dis- 
tress. To be liirn in preventing future evil by immediate 
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refusal, is not the least difficult part of his duty. He 
must withstard the feelings of humanity, and the desh^ 
tn please: he must expect the imranfiiH inlerpretatinn 
oi the prejudiced, ihe hasty judgmcrt of the igtiorantj and 
llic maligniint conclusion af the disappotntcd ; airow^ 
fihot in the dark, a^nst which a good conscience is an 
indlfTcrcnt drfencc. Hr mus.1 often contiudict the passions 
and interests of the powerful, and even disappoint the 
wishes and expectations of the deserving. lie must 
uct|uire ^ great many enemies^ and lose a great many 
friends ; ard yet be had better suffer all this than do 
wrong, 

It U of consequence that the army should know the 
rules of ihc servkt, and see the reason of ihcm. That 
officers should set) what they brought, and no more, has 
lon^ been a rule, and fjctha^xn thi^ letter will tend to 
explain d^e {pounds on which it was established. If that 
rule be good. CAn it be too invariably observed ? Specious 
distinctions will be made ; they should never be admitted, 
for every deviation tends to disuse Nothing can be more 
fatal fur the army in general than r>ccaEional exceptions 
from ifood rCKuLations; or give more advant^fe to the 
unjust attempts of ihe importunate and of the great. It is 
fret^uentiy ankcd, what can be done with an officer who is 
become useless to his corps through age, wounds, or 
inlinnities ? 

It must be owned that there are too few comftirtable 
retreats from active service in this country ; however, our 
establishment affords some. The commission in the 
invalids, small i^overnment*, and other garrison employ- 
ments always properly bestowed, would cx> a creal way ; 
till there can be a more ample prcfvision, the young and 
healthy must do the duty ol the old and inArm ; and tbey 
can sufTicicntly do it in time of peace. Hereafter in their 
turn they may receive the like benefit themselves, and in 
the same time escape a thou.nand mortifications to which 
indicent merit is too often exposed. It frequently happens, 
in Uie army as elsewhere, that wsnt of money is also 
aocoTnj>.tni«l by a w;mt of ;i>i*istmg frjencU ; but the poor 
though deserving officer should alvrays ^nd at the W&r 
Officer a crmivtant a^vrlor nf ht<: rightit, and faithful 
f^ardian of hJs interests, i am, etc, 
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Mv Dear Palmer.— It was my impression that you 
had clearly expressed to fnc your upiaion that the course 
which we took abotti the Royal Warrant v^» the Icact 
objectionable course that was open to ufl under the drciim* 
stances tn which we were placed by the vote of the House 
of Lords* 

1 was, however, iiot prraenl at the (ntimcnl wlieii Mr 
Torrens spoke, and besides he used, 1 understand, the 
strange expression that he wuuld not bchcvc yim approved 
our course unless he heard it from your cwn lips. 

May 1 say, if the occasion offcrSn that hh reference to 
you was unfounded^ and that you did consider our coune 
the Ica.st objectionable course that was open to us after the 
vote of the House of Lords ? Ever yours. 

EDWARD CARDWELL. 



Tantallon House, Noxtm Berwick, 
i^AusiKf i^yi- 

Mv Dear Cardwell,— I am a&aid my answer to 
your letter will hardly arrive in time to be of use, I was 
surprised to see the reference made to me in Mr Torrent's 
speech on Tuesday, and I need hardly assure you that At^ on 
the one hand, my absence from London was due to no other 
C4u>e whatever thf^n my own private convenience (coupled 
with the belief thai 1 should mil he omitting any public 
duty which would require my continued presence m the 
Hou*ie of Commons till the end of the session), sa, on the 
other, I have never expressed myself to any one in private 
on the subject of the Army Bill ur ihe Roy^l Warrant in a 
foannef different from that in which 1 have spoken to 
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yourself or «o u in any way to account for the introduction 
of my name into Tuesday's debate. I have always ihouglu 
and said that the issuing of such a. warrant wai within the 
Lind(3ubtcd power of the Cruwn, though lc> do sa without 
havirg a sufficient a^^urcuice that Parliamcnl would provide 
the nccessaij' compensation for the officers who would 
otherwise suffer from such an exercise of royal fjower 
would not be just, and, thercCarc. would not be consistent 
with ihe spirit of the constitution, which vests M such 
powers in the Crown, in the confidence and for the purpose 
that right, not wrong, shall be done. 1 should have been 
glad if it had been generally and clc<irly understood from 
thr beginning that, ^nhjw:l to the sense uf P;irliamcnt 
being ascertained with reference to the poirl of compcnsa- 
tion, the fcrni of procedure would be that which was 
eventually adopted ; becaus^e tt is certAinly an evil that 
the adoption of one constitutional mode of procedure 
rather than another should appear to arise from an adverse 
vote of the House of Lordft. But I considcf thai the votes 
of the House of Commons had practically settled the 
<lucstion of compcn3atton» as it was impossible that the 
t^rds should exetciw their |Kiwer merely to prevent 
justice being done to tlie officers of the army, and this 
being so, as the permanent continuance of the purchase 
system had evidently become impossible, and as any un- 
ni^nessary delay in ;iu1tiiiji an end lu it must have bcrn 
most injurious to the organiaation of the army, and most 
unjust to those cfficcra who might want to sell out during 
the period of transition, It dfd and does ^titl appear that 
the course which the Government took (after what I muAt 
alwnys consider the itl^adviswi resolution of the Houtc 
of Lords) vfus, aa you express it, the least objoctionablc 
course which could be- taWrn inidec the whole ci re timstances 
of the case. Yours, etc, 

ROUNDELL PALMER- 



MV DEAR FalMER,— You will have seen the u»e I 
made of yf>iir letter. It wai not my dninji that Black Rod 
was arrested for a moment in his beneficent course ; for I 
should have been satisfied, having begun your letter on 
the proper stage, to nend it up to the reporters, if the hand 
of Pate had cut tlie thread of my recitation. 
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My present purjrwc i* to rate an inatiiry ofi thai part 
of tt, which 3uf:cc3t) that wc fniffht as well have iuucd the 
Warrant at frvt, and only hare asked for the money. 
Hare you not overlooked the consideration which we 
re^ardisil Jti canlitial, that wc? couli) not uxk thcr Hmjtc: of 
Commons for money to pay the prohibited prices, in am 
Other form than b>' a Bill, to whkh the Hoiue of Lortu 
should be a party ^ fl 

The couTK we actually took waa^ 1 submit, consistent 
tfirougtiout We invited the Hoiue of Lords to concur in 
such a Bilt - and wc little doubted that tbey would Had 
it not been for the Ulyssts of Pembroke Lodge,' tiiqr 
would have so cocuented. M 

When thry paired the luaprnsury reioJtttian, wc uan^l 
the power of the Crown, backed by the pccuniiiry support 
of the Houk: of Co:nmon% and threw it uprm the Lords t o^ 
determfne how far that support shoukJ be cirawn upon i^| 
the Lords had continued obstIn4te. we cuuld only ha«^ 
asked the Mouf« of Commoni^ fnr the r^ulation prices, 
until such lime a,-* rcJLion .should dawn agaia upon tl 
borlzoD of the Hou» of Lords. Ever yours^ 

EDWARD CARDWELU 



NOKFH BKHVlCfC, 

My T)E.Ut CaRDWBLLp, — I think you have not qui 
understood my meaninj^ about the cour^, which (aidcd^ 
by the light, no doubt of subsequent cvcnti) 1 think it 
would have been better to have taken a^ to the abolition 
of purchase If there wiu any error on the part of the 
Government ^o reckoning too much upon the concurrence 
of the House of Lords in their I$iU, I fully admit that H 
was a most txatsabU xwsXawk^ of whiU or furesight ; for 
certainly, at the be£[inn[n^' of the session, I ^h^9 as far a« 
any man from anticipating (and I think nobody did 
anticipate) whiit afterwards happened. But there is this 
difTcrcncc hriwrcn the rcspomibilily of the Government 
and that of other people : that the Government may be 
expected to shape their mcasurca. so as to accomplish tbc 
ends which they deecn necewary, with the ^reatCA 
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certainty, and the least d^rcc of public bazaxd and in- 
convenience, in any conlingenq^ which may poi;!;ib1y 
happen . and when any one not sharing their rcsponMbillty 
has 10 judge, after the event, what course would have been 
beat and wisest, he n&turally jud^^cs that a stittc of things, 
of which the />ossif'i/ity wivt known, anc! which has itcloally 
occurred, ought to have beeo provided against as far as 
might b& 

So judgin^f, I think that the Army BUI (as far as it related 
to purchase) should have been originally framed upon the 
view that the existing Royal Warrant for purchase would 
be revoked by Ihc auihorily which issued it, m soon as it 
should be ascertained that ihe necessary provision for ihc 
compensation to the ofHccrs would be made by i'arhainenC : 
and *diould have been accom|):imed, at the time of its intro- 
duction, by a mc33a|^ from the Crou^n, recommending the 
c|ucstion of compcnscition (in the event of such a Warrant 
being issued) to the consideration of l^ailiaroenL J 
tiuppo^e. if this hid been done, it would have bocn quite 

Fracticable to provide for the compensation by Act of 
arliamcnt (as had been actually done) on a hxed and 
permanent footing, jual as it proved to be at a later stage: 
and I suppose, also, that it would have been quite con- 
stitutional for ihe Crown, efther on receiving an address 
from the House of Commons in rcj>ly to the message, or 
after the 'irnse of the Mouse of Commons had been 
sitFHciently taken on the Hill itself, to have issued the 
Warrant (juit ai was actually dcjne, naming a day 
sufficiently diJ^tant to enable the Dill to pass before the 
Warrant took efrect)^ without watting for the actual jiass- 
ing of the Bill, even through the House of Commons 
itself In this way (everything cbc being the same as at 
present), the appearance of an intervention of (he Crown, 
to counteract a vote of one branch of the Legislature, would 
have been avoided. Ever yours truly, 

R, PALMER. 
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Whereas, Wc d<:cTn It expedient* in order to prevent ax\y 
doubts as to the powers and duties of t))c Camnuiider-iii- 
Chief with respect to the Government of Our Army and 
the Admiiii^tratitjri cjf Military AlToin, to express Ottr 
Wi]l 3fid Picture tfaercoTi, Now Our Will and Pleasure 
i^ that the Mililiiry Command and Discipline of Our 
Army and Land Force*, aa likewise the Appointments to 
anci Promotions in the same, together with all powers 
ret;iting to the Military Command and Dbcipline of Our 
Army, which, under and by any Patent or Commiasion 
from us, shall have been, or shall from tnne to time be, 
committed to, vc?itcd in, or rei^iilaicd by the Commander- 
!n-Chtefof Ocir Furc-es, or the Genera! Ci^mmanding Our 
Forces in Chief for the time being, shall be excepted from 
the Department of the Secretary of State for Wax, 

And We are further pleased to decUre Our Will and 
rieuurc to be, that all powers relating to tlie matters 
above enumerated «hal] be exercised, and all business 
relating thereto >hall be tran.iacted, b>- the Coinmarder-in 
Chief of Our Forces for the time being, and shall be 
deemed to belong to his Ofiicc, subject always to Our 
General Cnntrii! nver the Gnvc^mmnit iif the Anny, and 
to the responsibility of the Secretary of State for the 
exercise of Our Royal Prerogalive in that behalf, and 
subject to any powers formerly exercised by the Secretary 
at War. 

Given at Our Court at Balmoral, this nth day of 
October 1861, in the 25th Year of Our Reign. 
By Her Majei^'A Command, 

G. C LEWIS. 
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